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Fulton-Diesel in the Greenfield Municipal Power-Plant 


Reliability is Its Middle Name 


During the past year the Fulton- of Fulton-Diesel performance in 
Diesel in the City of Greenfield, demonstrating the dependable, low- 
Iowa, power-plant ran 357 days with cost features of the distinctive 
non-stop runs averaging nine weeks. Fulton-Diesel design, material and 
At no time were any of these stops workmanship. No Fulton-Diesel has 
forced and the engine is functioning ever yet worn out. Many have teen 
perfectly at this time, none the worse’ in active service for over ten years 
for these long periods of uninter- and are still delivering their rated 
rupted operation. horse-power with a fuel economy 
well under their guaranteed con 


This record only repeats the history sumption. 
Investigation of your power problems by our engineering staff will 


cost you nothing—but a request. Our bulletin tells the story of Fulton- 
Diesel economy in complete detail. Write for copy—free and postpaid. 


FULTON IRON WORKS COMPANY, ST. LOUIS. U. 5.4 
SUCCESSFUL ENGINE BUILDERS FOR OVER SEVENTY YEARS 
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Permanent Roads 


Truscon Products for reinforcing concrete 
roads and pavements add materially to 
their life and cut down maintenance cost. 





Truscon Wire Mesh, the permanent building 
steel—more economical than additional thick- 


nesses of concrete. Truscon Contracting Joints 
NOW IN to prevent the formation of irregular cracks 


PREPARATION Truscon Rib Bars for reinforcement. Truscon 
Curb Bars for protection. Truscon Road Forms 
New and enlarged 
re : for speed and economy of construction. 
edition of Truscon 
andbook : See our exhibit, American Road 
Agueer-sani Modern Showin Chisene, January, 1927. 
Road Construction. 
Send in your name TRUSCON STEEL COMPANY, 
now and receive free YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 


copy when published. Warehouses and Offices in all Principal Cities. 


USCON 
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To Park or Not to Park 


An Attempt to Formulate a Statement of Principles, Applicable 
to All Cities, for the Parking and Storage of Automobiles 
and the Facilitation of Street Traffic and Transportation 


UT of the welter of conflicting ideas and 1. That streets are primarily provided for 
interests affecting the parking of auto- general public use as lines of communication 
mobiles on congested streets, it is ob- for pedestrians and for the transportation of 
ously desirable that there should be formu- persons and merchandise; and that the rights 
ited, as soon as may be, a set of principles as of the different classes of traffic to unlimited 
an aid to intelligent planning by municipal of- use of the streets, including the right to park, 
ls and local business men, are subject to the public and civic welfare. 
ist our expanding cities look forward to 2. That unlimited parking be allowed at 
constantly growing expenditures of staggering ll times in all business districts where it does 
unts for street widenings, sidewalk arcades, not cost the traveling public more than it saves 
and underground traffic ways, and those who park, nor interfere with the expedi- 
devices for permitting more and more tious movement and safety of street traffic, and 
tomobiles to move—and park—in downtown’ with reasonable access of vehicles to the curb. 


; streets ? 3. That as vehicular traffic density in- 
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The Collaborators 


The accompanying statement is an 


‘elaboration of a draft recently prepared 


by the editor of The American City and 
submitted for criticism to a group of con- 
sultants in street traffic and transporta- 
tion problems. Comments and valuable 
suggestions were received from George 
B. Ford, E. P. Goodrich, Robert Whitten, 
Lawson Purdy, and The Beeler Organiza- 
tion, New York; Harland Bartholomew, 
St. Louis; Miller McClintock, The Er- 
skine Bureau, Harvard University; J. 
Rowland Bibbins, Washington, D. C.; 
Walter Jackson, Mt. Vernon, N. Y.; Delos 
F. Wilcox, Grand Rapids, Mich.; Sidney 
J. Williams, of Chicago, Director, Public 
Safety Division, National Safety Council; 
and the Domestic Commerce Division, 
Department of Commerce, Washing- 
ton, D. C. In its present form the docu- 
ment is believed to meet with the approval 
of all of these specialists, except as indi- 
cated in the comments which follow the 
general statement. 








creases, every reason- 
able effort be made 
to expedite move- 
ment and make it 
more safe, by the use 
of pavement markings, 
trafic signs and sig- 
nals, the designation 
of one-way and 
“through” streets, the 
employment of ade- 
quately trained traffic 
officers, and other aids 
to traffic safety and 
facilitation; and that 
traffic ordinances and 
parking regulations 
give recognition to the 
manifold interests rep- 
resented by public 
transportation _vehi- 
cles. 


4. That the right to 
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move a car is superior to the right to store a 
car on the public ways, and that when or where 
parking causes a net economic loss to the pub- 
lic through hindrance to safe and convenient 
travel, there should be limitation—or in ex- 
treme cases, at certain hours, total abolition— 
of parking, both commercial and private; and 
that in some cities the complete prohibition 
during certain hours of private motor and 
horse-drawn vehicles from congested down- 
town districts, and limitation of commercial 
vehicles to consolidated service, is to be re- 
garded as an ultimate possibility. 

5. That if the active and impartial enforee- 
ment of such regulations—and the alternative 
of intolerable congestion in the streets—ure 
considered by business men to be to the dis- 
advantage of business in certain districts, an 
attempt be made to solve the problem by one or 
more of three methods: 

(a) By the provision or improvement of 
by-pass routes for through traffic, if conges- 
tion on the downtown streets is due in a con- 
siderable degree to traffic which has no need 
to be in the district under consideration; such 
by-pass routes to be designed, wherever eco- 
nomically justifiable, with separated grades to 
permit uninterrupted flow of traffic; 

(b) By the provision of storage garages or 
other off-the-street parking and loading facili- 
ties on private property, by the business inter- 
ests affected, at their own expense, and with 
a low rate of charge to their customers; 

(c) By the widening, arcading, or double- 
decking of existing downtown streets—to only 
such an extent, however, as property owners 
on these streets are willing to pay, by bene- 
fit assessments (payable over a period of 


years) for so much of the land and construc. 
tion costs as may be for their benefit; the prin 
ciple being recognized that if the city as a 
whole were required to pay the cost of con- 
gested-district street widening, arcading or 
double-decking, the building of by-pass routes 
would ordinarily be a much wiser expenditure 
of municipal funds. 

6. All future department stores, theaters. 
tall office buildings, and other business struc- 
tures catering to large numbers of customers 
or tenants should be built, therefore, only with 
a knowledge by the owner that he must either 
provide space himself for loading and unload- 
ing of merchandise and for storage of his cus- 
tomers’, tenants’, and employees’ cars; or de 
pend on the trade and services of persons who 
travel by foot or public conveyance; or estab- 
lish branch shops, banks, neighborhood thea 
ters, etc., outside of the congested centers, in 
areas properly zoned and so planned that there 
will be free circulation with ample parking 
space and a segregation of trucking and de 
livery by means of alleys or otherwise. 

The foregoing statement of principles jis 
based on the growing body of opinion, among 
city planners and municipal administrators, that 
congestion in the business centers of our great 
cities is a malady which cannot be cured by 
providing facilities for greater congestion 
that, in the public interest, every city must con 
sider a deliberate policy of decentralization 
and the adoption of a plan for major street and 
transit developments with a fair division of 
cost between the city and the benefited prop 
erty; and that thereafter projects primarily 0 
local interest must be locally financed. 


Comments on the Foregoing Statement 


Relation of Downtown Business Interests 
to the Parking Problem 


I heartily agree with the statement of principles 
as contained in paragraphs I, 2, 3, and 4. In 
paragraphs 5 and 6, however, I believe there is 
an over-emphasis of the relation of the down- 
town business interests to the parking problem. 
The main consideration should be that of maxi- 
mum service and convenience to all those who use 
the streets for a legitimate transportation purpose. 
This same mistake of emphasis is often made in 
discussing street-car_ service. The routing of cars 
is discussed with reference to advantage or disad- 
vantage to the large stores rather than with refer- 
ence to the convenience of the car rider. 

It is to the interest of the public that adequate 
facilities be provided for each type of street trans- 
portation (private automobile, taxicab, street car, 
or bus) so that each agency will be able to supply 
that kind of service that it 1s best adapted to 


furnish. The private automobile is in most cities 
performing a highly important function. It is 
transporting people on numerous business and s\ 
cial trips with an advantage in time and con 
venience that cannot be approached, within its spe 
cial field, by any other agency. Reasonable oppor 
tunity for short-time stops is, of course, essen- 
tial to the use of the private automobile in this 
way. Such use in most cities is so general that it 
becomes a matter of public convenience and neces 
sity, not merely that of its effect on the business 
interests. 

Reasonable parking privileges are of direct ad- 
vantage to automobile owners generally and the) 
should be called upon in largest measure to de- 
fray the cost of all improved traffic facilities, in 
cluding the provision of reasonable facilities for 
short-time stops. Through registration fees and 
gasoline taxes the automobile users are building 
the state highways. They will have to stand stil! 
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burdens in order to cope with increasing 

stion in the cities. It is decidedly to their 

t to do this as otherwise the large investment 

1 they now have in private cars will become 

-cless. The problem for most cities is not in- 

rable. The construction of by-pass express 

and the creation of necessary parking facili- 

ves can be justified by the direct economic advan- 
cave to the users of these facilities. 


ROBERT WHITTEN, 
City Planning Consultant, New York. 


Double Parking and Parking 
Opposite Loading Zones — 

| agree in every particular with your statement 

the parking problem. My only additional com- 
ment is this: 

\Vhile recognizing that this statement cannot 
deal with details, I feel that perhaps special atten- 
should be directed to the evils of double 
rking and parking opposite a loading zone on 
treet of ordinary width where such practice 
ther interferes with the movement of traffic, or 
leads drivers to drive through the loading zone. 
Under “parking” I mean here to include even the 
most temporary stopping of a vehicle to load or 
nload passengers or goods. Not only should 
double parking, and parking opposite or near a 
loading zone, be strictly prohibited, but any ten- 
dency to such parking should be taken to indicate 
that the parking restrictions in that block should 
be 1aake more strict, so that there will always be 
room at the curb to stop for the loading and un- 
loading of passengers or material. 
SIDNEY J. WILLIAMS, 


Director, Public Safety Division, National Safety 
Council. Chicago. 


Why Give the Streets Away When Public 
Transport Is Available? 


Your inquiry and statement of principles on “To 
Park or Not to Park” are significant indeed as 
ming from a magazine devoted to the municipal 

of view. Without economic astigmatism to 
distort your vision, you see that the personal 
automobile, like Aaron’s serpent, threatens to 
swallow all the brains, time and revenue at the 
disposal of our city officials in its effort to spread 
as unrestrainedly as rabbits in Australia or Eng- 
lish sparrows in America. 
It is good to see that the absurdity of charging 
thing for the occupancy of the most valuable 
realty in town, and narrowing the highways to 
boot, is being appreciated by others than transpor- 
tation men whose business is at stake. There is 
such a state as having “too much of a good thing” ; 
and that's the case with unlimited stabling of auto- 
mobiles on highways intended for moving vehicles. 

To appreciate the extent to which the parked 

itomobile has become a parasite on the streets, 
consider the howl of execration that goes up if 
a trolley car is parked on a siding! One of my 
ts spent many thousands of dollars to comply 
with public clamor against a maximum layover of 
} minutes on the very same block where two score 
automobiles were and still are parked all day 


nt 


* personal machine uses up so much of the 
treet area in proportion to its passengers that 
hose who simply must enjoy such exclusiveness 

pay for it in the form of garage fees. 
Merchants who encourage parking are surely short- 
S 1. Not more than two or three autos bring- 
ing hardly six customers will block off the view of 


| 


their show windows from pedestrians on the oppo- 
site side and trom persons riding by. On the other 
hand, one trolley’ car or bus will deposit twenty 
customers at their doors every few minutes and 
not linger a second longer than the interchange of 
passengers requires. Only the public utility trans- 
port vehicle leaves the merchant's curbs iree for 
loading and unloading his goods. 

Nor is it fair that merchants who garage their 
customers’ cars should recoup themselves from 
the rest of their patrons. I will venture to guess 
that the usual automobile customer pays when she 
likes while most of the others are of the cash 
variety, which adds to the unfairness of it all. 

Your suggestion that downtown streets be wid- 
ened, arcaded or double-decked only at the expense 
of the property owners affected brings the whole 
question down to bed-rock. Hold fast to this prin- 
cipie and you will hear a lot less talk about gran- 
diose schemes. It makes a difference whether the 
bill is paid by those who expect to be benefited 
or by the masses at large. In my own line of 
effort I notice a considerable cooling down of en- 
thusiasm for subways in “up and coming” towns 
when it is suggested that the cost be met by 
assessments based on the degree of benefit antici- 
pated. 

Somewhere, the shade of Henry George must 
be enjoying a broad smile. 

WALTER JACKSON, 
Fare and Bus Consultant, Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 


Consolidated Delivery Service—Storage 
Garages—Decentralization 

You are to be sincerely congratulated for your 
idea of formulating a statement of principles which 
will help to bring order out of chaos in the streets 
of our cities. All of us, individually or en masse, 
can do better work if we have a concrete ideal 
to aim at, and the principles which you have 
formulated strike me as being worthy of such 
classification. 

There are, however, three statements in which 
I can not concur. In paragraph 4, “limitation of 
commercial vehicles to consolidated service” is 
regarded as an ultimate possibility. It strikes me 
that this is an anticipated move of questionable 
desirability. My objection is not that consolidated 
delivery service is bad, but that we know so little 
about the success or failure of such ventures that 
we are not now in a fair position to recommend 
such action for general adoption. Consolidated 
service has done well in some cities and has 
failed dismally in others. Some individual con- 
cerns have adopted the idea gladly, and others 
have fought the idea bitterly. In short, consoli- 
dated service has not been and is not looked upon 
everywhere as a 100 per cent solution for taking 
commercial vehicles off the streets, or even for 
efficiently performing the necessary delivery func- 
tions. Until it is proved to be more of a general 
solution both for economical service and for aid- 
ing traffic than it has up to the present time, I 
doubt the advisability of recommending it for gen- 
eral acceptance. 

Secondly, paragraph 5 (b) suggests an attempt 
to solve the parking problem to meet the interests 
of business men “by the provision of storage 
garages or other off-the-street parking and load- 
ing facilities on private property, by the business 
interests affected, at their own expense.....” It 
seems a dubious policy to recommend universally 
that business interests finance, build and carry at 
their own expense storage garages for customers 
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and for their own automobiles. 
retail field of the benefits derived from such 
facilities strongly differ. I can not approve the 
inclusion of such a mandatory provision in your 
recommendations. 

Thirdly, in the final paragraph, your statement 
that “every city must consider a deliberate policy 
of decentralization,” is again of such breadth that 
I can not subscribe to it. In the study made by 
this Division and published as “Vehicular Traffic 
Congestion and Retail Business,” it was found 
that only the large cities are decentralizing and 
that the smaller and many of the medium-sized 
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cities are still centralizing and will continy 
so for many years to come In the latte; 
such a movement was for the most part d 
to the advantage of these municipalities. |; 
doubtful if many of them will grow to ¢! 


poin 
where they should ever adopt a scheme of decey 
tralization. That being the case, I do not beliey, 
it is wise to force them to consider such acti 


at probably considerable expense. 
A. HEATH ONTHANK 
Chief, Domestic Commerce Division, U. S. | 
ment of Commerce. 


California Municipal Traffic League Calls State-wide Conference 
on Uniform Traffic Regulations 


O promote the public welfare by securing 
T uniformity in the adoption and enforcement 

of traffic laws and regulations, and to pro- 
mote public safety in the use of the highways are 
the chief purposes of the California Municipal 
Traffic League, which has called a state-wide con- 
ference to meet in Fresno, November 18-20. 

At its organization meeting in San Francisco, 
July 16, the League endorsed a draft of a uni- 
form traffic ordinance* prepared by the legal de- 
partments of the California State Automobile As- 
sociation and the Automobile Club of Southern 
California in conjunction with Miller McClintock, 
trafic advisor, for San Francisco, Los Angeles 
and Chicago. The purposes of the League and the 
proposition of uniform traffic regulations were ap- 
proved by the League of California Municipal'ties, 
at its annual convention in August, in a resolution 
urging all municipalities “to send representatives 
to the proposed meeting at Fresno for the purpose 


*See Tue American City for September, 1926, pages 
407-415. 


Country Fires Should Not Be 
Om of the questions that is causing many of 


the small towns and some of the cities con- 

siderable trouble is that of handling the calls 
for assistance with their motor fire equipment out- 
side the town and even in adjoining towns. It is 
the almost universal custom in this country for 
everyone to assist in every way possible in the 
case of a fire, but at the same time the first 
responsibility of municipal officers is to give their 
own taxpayers fire protection and it is very doubt- 
ful if any town should allow its fire-fighting 
equipment to go a long way in the country, 
thereby leaving the property in town w-th no fire 
protection. 

In a constantly growing number of cities and 
towns in the state the fire equipment belonging to 
the municipality is not allowed to go into the 
country, and the adjoining townships are trying 
to figure some way in which they can finance a 
fire truck to be used in country fires, to be kept 
at some central place and to be called on in every 
case of a fire in the country. This is the real 
solution of the problem. A fire truck suitable for 
country fires must be equipped with a pumper, 
but in most small cities and towns pumper equip- 
ment is not necessary on a fire truck to be used 


of assisting in the preparation and adopt‘on of 
such uniform traffic regulations.” 

Membership eligibility in the California Mun‘ci- 
pal Traffic League is defined in its articles of 
sociation as follows: 

“All public officers of California, state, coum 
or municipal, whose duties relate to the making or 
enforcing of traffic laws, rules or regulations, also 
all organizations so interested, shall be eligible t 
membership in the association; provided each pri 
vate organization belonging shall not be entitled 
to have more than one representative or one vote: 
provided further, that no organization engaged in 
the manufacture or sale for profit of devices or 
signals for regulating traffic shall be eligible + 
membership.” 

The officers are: President, C. F. Todd, San 
Francisco; First Vice-President, Frank 
Los Angeles; 2nd Vice-President, W. B. Hogan, 
Stockton; 3rd Vice-President, J. P. Murphy 
Fresno; Corresponding Secretary, Capt. H. Glee 
son, San Francisco; Secretary, Wm. J. Lock 
Alameda; Treasurer, C. J. Gardner, San Rafael 


as- 


Shaw, 


Dependent on City Apparatus 


exclusively in towns. For fighting town fires 
especially where there is a water system, the best 
equipment is chemical tanks or booster tanks with 
plenty of fire hose. For fighting a country fir 
there is, of course, no water pressure and a pump 
is absolutely necessary for any satisfactory results 

The fire insurance companies have not as yet 
taken any action in regard to fire-fighting equip 
ment going into the country, but when it is re- 
membered that the rates for fire insurance are 
somewhat based on the fact that a town has suit- 
able fire-fighting equipment, it would seem no more 
than reasonable that the fire insurance rat ng 
bureau would insist on the equipment being kept 
in the town and ready to fight any fires that might 
happen. 

In some towns the councils have provided that 
wherever the fire equipment is called into the 
country a charge will be made for the same, but 
this is not the real solution of the problen 

Townships should be given the riglit to enter 
cooperative fire districts and to levy a tax i 
fire protection. 





From the annual report submitted at the recent annual 
convention of the League of Iowa Municipalities by ' 
Secretary-Treasurer, Frank G. Pierce, of Mars!ia tow! 
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Grade Crossings Reap Their Deadly Harvest 


MILY OF FIVE WERE KILLED ON SEPTEMBER 3, AT WOODSIDE, OHIO, WHEN A FAST TRAIN 
STRUCK THEIR AUTOMOBILE 


ONE } we 
=e 1 ‘GER WAS KILLED AND ANOTHER INJURED RECENTLY, WHEN THIS BUS STALLED ON A 
ROAD CROSSING NEAR WATERTOWN, N. Y., AND WAS STRUCK BY AN ENGINE 
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Worth-While Accomplishments of Local 


Fire Prevention Committees 


Practical Results of Campaigns Backed by City Officials, Chambers of Commerce, News. 
papers, and Other Civic Forces 


By Percy Bugbee 


Field Engineer, National Fire Protection Association 


HE National Fire Protection Association 

is conducting an intensive nation-wide 

campaign to reduce the fire waste in the 
United States and Canada through the organi- 
zation of local fire prevention committees. 
Suggestions for the organization of these com- 
mittees were contained in an article in THE 
American City for February, 1926. 

It is the purpose of this article to outline 
the accomplishments of some of these com- 
mittees in order to show the very definite and 
constructive opportunities in work of this char- 
acter. 

The campaigns carried on for several 
years in Cincinnati and Indianapolis have al- 
ready received widespread publicity. In both 
of these cities persistent and effective fire pre- 
vention effort has brought tangible result in 
reduced fire losses. Cincinnati enjoys a very 
low fire insurance rate as compared with other 
large cities. Indianapolis is now striving to be, 
and stands a good chance. of becoming, the 
first city in the United States to receive a 
Class One grading by the National Board of 
Fire Underwriters. 


Dallas, Texas 
Dallas has had a bad fire record for the past 
several years, but the city is now thoroughly 
aroused to the seriousness of the situation and 
is taking active steps to improve its condition. 
In October, 1925, a fire prevention bureau 
was created in the fire department, with four 
permanent men. This bureau has already 
proved of much value in removing fire hazards. 
A salvage corps has been created to reduce 

loss from water, exposure, etc. 
April 23, 1926, the following ordinance 

was adopted: 


AN ORDINANCE CREATING A COMMISSION TO 
BE KNOWN AS THE DALLAS FIRE PREVENTION 
COUNCIL, PRESCRIBING ITS DUTIES, FIXING 
ITS ‘TENURE OF OFFICE, AND DECLARING AN 
EMERGENCY 

Whereas, on account of the great number of fires that 
have occurred and the consequent loss and waste of 
property, all of which appear to be largely traceable 
to negligence on the part of the occupant or owner of 
.premises, and in some cases the general public, in neglect- 
ing to adopt and observe proper precautionary measures to 


avoid and prevent such fires, it is deemed advisable by 
the Board of Commissioners to appoint the hereinafter 
named persons for the purpose of adopting suitable 
measures, from time to time, to be observed by the 
general public and to stimulate a greater and keener 
interest on the part of the owners or occupants of premises 
in keeping their premises free from those causes which 
usually create fire conditions, or that are likely to create 
hazards of conflagration. Now, therefore. 


Be it ordained by the Board of Commissioners of the 
city of Dallas: 

Section 1. That there be, and is hereby created, a 
Board to be known as the Dallas Fire Prevention Council, 
which Board shall be composed of thé hereinafter named 
number of persons to be appointed by the Mayor and 
approved by the Board of Commissioners, provided, ho yw 
ever, that said Board shall hold their tenure of office 
at the pleasure of the Mayor and that they shal! serve 
without compensation. 

Section 2. That the said Board shall, upon their first 
meeting, elect from their own body a president and vic 
president and such other representatives as they choose 
and shall hold their meetings at such time as they de 
upon, provided they shall meet on the call of the president 
or vice-president, or such other officers, at special meet 
ings from time to time. 


Section 3. Said Board shall adopt such rules and pr 
mulgate such orders, in connection with prevention of 
fires, that may be deemed proper and suitable. That the 
said Board shall seek to bring about the widest dissemir 
tion of knowledge concerning the best means of preventing 
fire, and what is deemed to be the most precautionar 
measures to be adopted for such purpose. That the s 
Board shall stimulate among the: citizens, in connectior 
with other fire prevention committees or other civic orga! 
zations, as well as among the schools of the city, a keer 
and awakening interest in the observation of proper 
suitable rules seeking to prevent the causes of fire and 
avoid the same. That the said Board shall exercis: 
the power necessary and adopt all the means deemed 1 
in the carrying on of the campaign of education along th: 
lines of fire prevention. That the said Board shall ad) 
the Mayor and Board of Commissioners. from time to tim 
concerning general conditions, as well as from time to time 
make special reports to the Mayor whenever demar 
regarding the particular causes of any fire or fires. 
recommend such suitable measures as may be legally alop' 
to aid ari assist in the prevention or recurrence of san 

Section 4. Said Board shall be composed of 15 met 
bers, which membership shall include the Commissioner 
of Fire and Police, Chief of Police, Chief of Fir 
partment and Fire Marshal, each of whom shal! lx 
officio members of the said Board. 


Section 5. Whereas, because of the general goo 
the creation of the Board looking to fire preventior 
have in aid of preventing fires and loss of propert 
creates an urgency and emergency in behalf of t 
immediate preservation of public peace, health and 
that requires this ordinance to become effective 4 
it is accordingly so ordained that this ordinance s 
be in effect from and after the passage. 


A new building code is now being drawn \ 
and will be adopted shortly. The newspape' 
of Dallas have been a potent force in putting 
these matters before the public and securing 
sentiment for needed improvements. An im- 
provement in the fire record in Dallas can be 
predicted with reasonable certainty. 
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AN ILLUSTRATION USED BY THE SPRINGFIELD, 
MASS., FIRE DEPARTMENT IN A BULLETIN ON 
~n¥ DANGERS OF THE WOODEN BARREL, DIS- 
TRIBUTED TO HOME OWNERS 


Springfield, Mass. 
he fire prevention division of the Spring- 
Safety Council recently conducted a cam- 
paign to rid the city of the many fires due to 
the use of wooden barrels for ashes and rub- 
Circulars calling attention to the hazard 
vere distributed from house to house. The 
‘ts of the campaign have been clearly evi- 
in the reduction of fires from this cause. 


Kansas City, Mo. 

e fire record of Kansas City has also been 
very unfavorable for a number of years. In 
his city a Citizen’s Fire Waste Council, com- 
of seventy-five business men, has been 
eated, and largely through the efforts of this 
‘il a bond issue of $1,500,000 for im- 
lent in the fire protection facilities of 
was authorized by the voters last No- 


Huntington, W. Va. 


ilarly, in Huntington, following the crea- 
of a fire prevention committee of the 
ber of Commerce in February, 1925, a 
| issue of $215,000 for fire department im- 
nents was authorized in May, 1925. 
new electrical code and system of in- 
n have also recently been adopted through 
torts of the committee. 
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Chelsea, Mass. 

The bad fire record and serious conflagra- 
tion hazard of Chelsea were brought to the 
attention of the citizens through a remarkable 
publicity campaign conducted by the Chelsea 
Evening Record, beginning in the spring of 
1925. As a result of this campaign, a fire pre- 
vention commission was appointed and has 
functioned successfully in securing a marked 
improvement in the construction, protection, 
and inspection of the hazardous district of the 
city. 


Providence, R. 1. 

The fire prevention committee in Providence 
was successful in securing the creation of a 
fire prevention bureau in the Fire Department 
in January, 1926. This bureau is now conduct- 
ing a campaign to rid the city of old fire-traps, 
long a menace to surrounding property. Simi- 
lar campaigns to improve the existing struc- 
tural conditions are being carried on in Mem- 
phis and Indianapolis. 


New Orleans, La. 

One of the chief hazards in New 
was the portable oil heater in homes. Because 
of climatic conditions, many homes in the city 
depended entirely on this type of heater, and 
many fires occurred. A subcommittee of the 
Chamber of Commerce fire prevention com- 
mittee took this matter in hand and secured 
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AN EFFECTIVE COMMENT ON THE FIRE RECORD 
OF DALLAS, WHICH APPEARED IN THE ‘‘DALLAS 
NEWS’’ 
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correction of hazardous features of these burn- 
ers from the manufacturers, at the same time 
carrying on a publicity campaign to acquaint 
the public with the proper handling and use of 
the burners. A marked decrease in fires from 
this cause has been effected. 

The committee has secured improvements in 
the protection of the large wharf district of 
New Orleans. 


Grand Rapids, Mich. 

A unique campaign has been developed in 
Grand Rapids and is now in its second year. A 
continuous publicity campaign, with various 
civic and commercial organizations each made 
responsible for one week in the year, has 
brought the matter of the fire loss and its im- 
portance constantly before the citizens. By this 
method the burden of the campaign is not heavy 
on any one organization, and the results ob- 
tained have been excellent. The various inter- 
ests in the city have competed to make this par- 
ticular part in the progranr stand out from the 
others, and many new and effective appeals 
have thus been created. 


Lawrence, Mass. 

The fire prevention committee of the Law- 
rence Chamber of Commerce was appointed in 
April, 1925, and shortly thereafter secured the 
creation of an inspection bureau in the Fire 
Department. This committee has been func- 
tioning most effectively in arousing interest in 
its work throughout the city. 


Lynn, Mass. 

The Lynn fire prevention committee secured 
the adoption of an ordinance prohibiting the 
use of wooden shingle roofs throughout the 
city limits on April 20, 1926. 


Milwaukee, Wis. 

The fire prevention committee of the Mil- 
waukee Association of Commerce has a long 
record of accomplishment. This committee 
meets weekly the year round and maintains 
close contact with the city officials. A very 
successful fire prevention school and a watch- 
men’s school have been conducted, and em- 
ployees of nearly every industrial establish- 
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ment in the city have received the benefi. o/ 
this instruction. The favorable loss recor: jy 
Milwaukee can be largely attributed to the 


work of this committee. 


Richmond, Va. 

The Richmond fire prevention committee has 
been instrumental in preparing a compre)en- 
sive fire prevention code designed “to regulate 
the keeping, storage, use, manufacture, sale. 
handling, and transportation, or other disposi- 
tion of flammable materials and rubbish, ex- 
plosives, pyrotechnics and flammable films: 
and to regulate dry-cleaning establishments. 
garages, fire exits, fire extinguishers, oil-burn- 
ing equipment, and storage of matches and 
flammable liquids.” This code is now before 
the City Council for adoption. 


St. Paul, Minn. 

A fire prevention committee in St. Paul, ap- 
pointed last October, has already secured the 
creation of an arson squad to investigate and 
prosecute incendiary fires and the adoption of 
an oil burner ordinance. 


Wilmington, N. C. 

Through the effort of the fire prevention 
committee, created in December, 1924, a com- 
plete new building code has been prepared, and 
on February 8, 1926, the code was turned over 
to the City Commissioners. 


The instances cited above give some indica- 
tion of the work that is being carried on by 
cities in various sections of the country and 
the variety of problems which must be con- 
sidered. It is only through patient, steady 
effort by competent, intelligent citizens that 
tangible results in decreasing the fire waste in 
any community can be obtained. The gradual 
awakening of our cities to a realization of 
their responsibilities and their share in the 
national movement to overcome this annual 
heavy loss of life and property is a good omen 
for the future. The day is close at hand when 
the city with a bad fire record will be classed 
with the city with a bad crime record and 
will be called upon to answer for neglecting 
its responsibility. 





department. 





FIRE CHIEFS TO MEET IN NEW ORLEANS THIS MONTH 
An important event in the fire protection world will be the annual convention of the Internatio 
Association of Fire Engineers, to be held in New Orleans, October 19-22. 
Hoover will be the guest of honor at the banquet on the evening of October 20. 
Through the courtesy of Chief Engineer John M. Evans, The American City has received the 
photograph reproduced on the next page, of a recent successful job of fire fighting by the New Ork 


Secretary of Commerce Herbert 
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Prompt Action of New Orleans Fire Department 


Prevents Widespread Conflagration 
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it and fearless way in which the 
ins Fire Department attacked this 
heart of the city’s business district 
for curtailing the spread of the 
reatened the destruction of an en- 
The total damage from fire and 
uuildings and their contents was esti 
more than $50,000. 
tl ause of which has not been de- 
rted on the third floor of a four-story 
occupied by an advertising novel- 
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spread to the floors 


ties company, and rapidly 
he buildings 


above and below, seriously menacing t 
on either side, one of which was the home of the 
New Orleans [tem-Tribune. The report of the 
fire was received by the Fire Department at 9:30 
in the evening and by 10:15 the flames were under 
control and confined to the top story of the build 
ing in which they originated. It ired the ef 
forts of twelve fire companies, ver, under 
the leadership of Chief Engineer Evans, 
pletely extinguish the fire shortly before 


to com 


midnight. 
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A Traffic and Public Safety 


Demonstration 
By W. Graham Cole 


Safety Engineer 


HE safe and adequate control of traffic 

has become one of the major problems 

confronting the municipal authorities of 
practically all American cities. The prevention 
of public or street accidents, which have in- 
creased on such a tremendous scale within the 
past few years, has become a matter of great 
concern to those interested in the conservation 
of human life. 

Early in this year, the New York State Con- 
ference of Mayors and» Other Municipal Off- 
cials and the Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company undertook jointly to conduct a traffic 
and public safety demonstration in Albany, 
N. Y., in order to obtain information based on 
actual experience which could be made avail- 
able to the authorities of other municipalities 
throughout the country. It was the purpose of 
this demonstration to determine: 

1. The best traffic-control measures, traffic fa- 
cilities, devices, and methods of law en- 
forcement which help to make the high- 
ways in the municipalities safe for ve- 
hicular and pedestrian traffic 

2. How great a reduction in the number of 
deaths and injuries resulting from auto- 
mobile accidents can be made by concen- 
trating and operating efficiently in one 
municipality all of the best measures, de- 
vices, and methods of law enforcement 

3. What are the most effective methods of 
arousing civic interest and of obtaining 
citizen cooperation in the prevention of 
public accidents. 

The first step in this demonstration—a sur- 
vey of traffic conditions—has been completed 
and the results made available in a printed re- 
port recently issued. Based upon the experience 
obtained in making the survey, an outline * of 
procedure was prepared as a guide to other 
cities desiring to make a similar study. 

The city administration of Albany offered 
its full cooperation and support in connection 
with the demonstration. A Traffic Commission 
composed of representative citizens was ap- 
pointed by the Mayor to make the traffic sur- 
vey. This Commission was assisted by the 





* This outline is included in the printed report and is 
also published in leaflet form. Copies of the.complete re 
port or of the leaflet may be obtained by addressing the 
Policyholders’ Service Bureau of the Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company, New York. The Bureau, through 
its safety engineers, will be glad to correspond with offi- 
cials of any city relative to the details of the traffic and 
public safety study, or to assist them in the preparation 
of plans for similar activities in their communities. 


Secretary of the Mayors’ Conference and a 
safety engineer of the life insurance company 
As a basis of the survey the automobile acc: 
dent statistics for the preceding year, as com 
piled by the New York State Bureau of Motor 
Vehicles, were analyzed, an accident spot-map 
was prepared and, with the assistance of the 
Boy Scouts, a‘ traffic count was made. Local 
traffic conditions were carefully studied and an 
opportunity afforded to business firms, organi 
zations and individuals to express their views 
regarding the various phases of the study as it 
progressed. Due consideration was given 

the effect of traffic on business. As each sec 
tion of the study was completed, a report con 
taining recommendations was submitted to th: 


Mayor and made available by him to the loca! 
press, thus keeping the public advised of the 
progress of the work. 

The scope of the survey is indicated by the 
titles of the ten reports submitted to the Mayor 
which were as follows: 


Analysis of Street Accidents 

Parking and One-Way Streets 

Routing of Through Traffic 

Boulevard-Stop Streets 

Automatic Traffic Signals 

Regulation of Bus Stops 

Regulation of Pedestrian Traffic 

Enforcement of Regulations 

Permanent Traffic Organization 

: Plans for Public Safety Campaigns 

In its final report, the Traffic Commission 


stated : 


“Proper and uniform traffic regulations, efficient 
and courteous fw énforcement, mechanical im- 
provements in automobile equipment, engineering 
revision of streets-and highways and traffic cot 
trol systems will all prove effective as means oi 
reducing public accidents, but the largest results 
will not be obtained unless these activities are fol 
lowed up by continuous educational work. A few 
facts taken from the analysis of accidents 
Albany made for the Commission by the State 
Bureau of Motor Vehicles will prove the truth 
of this statement: 

65 per cent of the accidents occurred under the 

most favorable traffic conditions. 

60 per cent of the vehicles involved were re 
ported as being in good condition. 
per cent of the motorists involved in acci 
dents were reported as being inattentive. | 
per cent of the motorists were violating tra! 
fic laws. 

42 per cent of the pedestrians struck by vehicles 
were walking, running or playing 
street itself. 

17 per cent of the pedestrians were injurec 
while crossing between intersections 
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1e Commission recommended, 
a continuous safety educational campaign 
indertaken in Albany. As a portion of its 
fic and public safety demonstration, the 
etropolitan Life Insurance Company offered 
make available the service of one of its 
ty engineers to assist the city of Albany 
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471 
what different from those usually followed in 
other cities. Many community safety move- 
ments have experienced considerable difficulty 
in obtaining adequate financial support. To 
overcome this difficulty in Albany, the Mayor 
has requested existing organizations such as 
the Chamber of Commerce, automobile clubs, 
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ONE OF THE TRAFFIC-CONTROL DIAGRAMS, PREPARED IN THE ALBANY STUDY, 
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lanning and starting such a campaign. This 
is now being organized and certain por- 
of it are in full operation. The program 
he campaign is summarized in the ac- 
inying outline of procedure (see next 


rder to carry out the program, an organi- 
has been perfected along lines some- 


TIMING OF SIGNAL LIGHTS 


service clubs, women’s clubs and improvement 
associations, to join with him in the public 
safety movement, each organization to carry 
out and finance some particular portion of the 
entire program. The individual members of 
the clubs and associations of Albany feel that 
they have actual participation in the safety 
campaign and the scope of definite interest is 
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thus widened. Furthermore, the heed for cen- 
tral financing is removed. 

The Central Safety Committee, composed of 
an accredited representative of each partici- 
pating organization, has been formed to serve 
as a correlating agency, so that the various 
activities will be conducted in conformity with 
each other. A complete story of the safety 
campaign and the results obtained will be 
printed and made available at a later date. 


The TRAFFIC PROBLEM 
An Outline of Procedure 


The study of the trafic problem in Albany, 
N. Y., has emphasized certain underlying principles 
and has suggested a definite plan of procedure 
which is offered as a guide for other cities. 


The Problem 


The traffic problem of any city may be con- 
sidered as involving the following three general 
phases : 

1. Traffic Control.—To relieve congestion and to ex- 
pedite the movement of traffic in a safe and effi- 
cient manner 

2. Regulation of Parking.—To provide for the reason- 

able accommodation of parked vehicles on the 
streets, with a minimum interference to moving 
vehicles and with proper consideration to busi- 
ness interests affected 

3. Prevention of Accidents—To make the streets as 
physically safe as possible and to encourage their 
safe use by both motorists and pedestrians 


The Solution 


The solution of this problem is dependent on 
four general activities: 


1. An engineering survey of existing conditions 

2. A determination of the necessary steps required to 
alter conditions to suit present and anticipated 
needs. 

$3. The introduction of the suggested changes 

4. A continuous educational campaign 


The Means 
The Comm*ttee on Metropolitan Traffic Facilities 
of the Second National Conference on Street 
and Highway Safety has recommended : 


1. A permanent Traffic Commission, composed of the 
heads of city departments interested in the mat- 
ter, such as police, fire, enginecring, and legal 

2. An engineering staff in charge of a competent traffic 
engineer at the service of the Traffic Commission 

3. An Advisory Committee composed of representatives 
of civic bodies, trade and commercial organiza- 
tions, railway, bus, and taxicab companies, auto- 
mobile clubs, and other interested groups 


The Engineering Survey 


An unbiased engineering survey of existing con- 
ditions is essential. As traffic conditions are con- 
tinually changing, repeated studies must be made 
from time to time. They should include: 


1. A traffic count to determine the heaviest traveled 
routes, the relative importance of various streets, 
particularly in the congested section the types 
of vehicle and the hourly variation in the traffic 
flow 

2. A study of the causes, locations, and trend of s‘reet 
accidents 

3. A study of existing physical conditions at locations 
where traffic is congested or where numerous 
accidents occur f . . 

4. A. study of the available parking space in the busi- 
ness section and the actual effect of parking on 
business and en the movement of traffic 
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Requirements 


Based on the information obtained by the <yr- 
vey, a determination should be made of the sicps 
essential to the more even flow of traffic, the re|ic{ 
of congested locations and the prevention of acc; 
dents. They would probably include: 


1. Revision of existing regulations 
2. The selection and des‘gnation of one-way str: 
Limitations on parking 
Elimination of left-hand turns 
Routing through traffic around congested sect 
Traffic-control systems, automatic or manual 
Designation of boulevard-stop streets 
Engineering changes, such as widening streets, ; 
sharp corners, removing obstructions to visio: 
repairing dangerous conditions in street sur{ 
Street marking, pedestrian crossings, traffic 
parking spaces and intersection markers 
10. Posting one-way streets parhing and speed re¢ 
tions, boulevard-stop streets and through 
needs. 
11. Regulation of street-car and bus stops 
1 Designation and marking of safety zones or | 
spaces 
13. Improved police supervision of traffic, includ 
Police Traffic School 
14. Efficient handling of traffic cases by the court 


Aoawuew 


Fr 


Program 


A program should be prepared by the city 
ministration for putting into effect as promptly 
as possible the improvements suggested by thy 
foregoing list and determined upon by the survey 


Continuous SAFETY EpUCATIONAL CAMPAIGN 


Regardless of the efficiency of the engineering 
survey, how well adapted the changes and re\ 
sions are, or how sincerely the administration { 
lows this program, the results obtained will !x 
dependent on the following factors: 

1. The cooperation of business and commercial or; 

zations, .particularly in cases where the sugu 
changes, although for the benefit of the pul 


large, may apparently be determined to indi 
interests 

2. Intelligent and courteous enforcement of regulat 
by the Police Department 

3. Active support of traffic regulations and r 
ments by the courts 

4. Public approval of the administration's trafix 
gram 

5. Realization by the public of the importance of | 
safety 

; ‘ce ive cooperation of the public. based upon 
accurate knowledge of the hazards of the stre« 
methods of overcoming these hazards 


; Securing This Cooperation 


To secure this cooperation it is essential that 
continneus educational campaign be conducted. It 
is. difficult to establish a new organization whic! 
cat-of itself, within a period of years, reac! 
every man, woman and child in the community and 
convince them of the purpose of the campaign and 
of their individual responsibility to make tl 
streets safer and to help expedite the movement 
of traffic. It is possible, however, to utilize th 
machinery of existing organizations, which at pres 
ent reach large portions of the population and are 
interested in the business, commercial and civic 
welfare of the community. This can be accom 
plished by the establishment of some committ 
or other body representative of these orga! 
tions. Such a body could be organized as a loc 
Safety Council, a Public Safety Committee or 4 
Safety Bureau of the Chamber of Commerc: 
should be created for the following purposes 


1.: To prepare and sponsor a plan for a continuo 
cational campaign 


9° 


2. To secure the active support and assistance o! 
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ng organizations in carrying out designated parts 
of this campaign , : 
serve as a directing or correlating agency in 
order that the educational work will appear to 
the public as a united movement 


Organizations to Include 
ireful study should. be made to determine 
rganizations should be included in this body. 
llowing are suggested for consideration : 
imbers of Commerce 


mmercial Exchanges 


Associations _ 
mobile Associations—Owners and Dealers 
Organisations 

e Clubs 

and Parochial School Authorities _ 
nt-leachers’ Associations or Mothers’ Clubs 
yr Orgamzations 

n's Clubs |. 

ering Soctettes 

5 Bodtwes 

rganization should be encouraged to select, 
and finance, as its own activity, some 

the safety program, under the general 
of the central safety body. 


Executive Committee 
.dvisable that this directing body be called 
ind its work outlined by an Executive 
ttee composed of outstanding citizens who 
mmand public confidence, and of officials 
state and city governments and business 
itions whose regular duties qualify them 
in this work. The membership of this 
should be selected after careful study 
Ly be advisable to have them appointed 
Mavor. 


Community Educational Program 


The experience of many cities in dealing with 
educational campaigns to interest the general public 
in traffic and safety matters has indicated that 
there are a few fundamental activities which, if 
carried out effectively, will produce the greatest 
possible results. The following are suggested: 


1. Poster Disp'ay—Advertising safety by large posters 
prominently displayed at street intersections, in 
schools, police precinct stations and fire houses, 
and carried by street cars, motor busses, taxicabs 
and commercial vehicles 

Safety in Schools.—Teaching safety in public, private 
and parochial schools through a plan of incor 
porating accident prevention material in the vari 
ous subjects taught daily in the classroom and 
by the formation of safety clubs among the school 
children 

Coeperation of Press.—Proper and continuous pub 
licity in the daily press, trade and labor publica 
tions and other organs reaching the local public 

Drivers’ and Industrial Schools.—A course of in 
struction in safety and efficiency for the opera 
tors of commercial or private vehicles. If there 
are a number of industrial companies located in 
the community, it may be advisable to prepare 
course on safety for the foremen and other super 
visors of industrial plants including railroads 

Safe Drivers’ Ciub.—Signed pledge of observance of 
state automobile lav cit taffic 
safe driving practice 

Organization Meetings.—Provide speakers and ar 
range safety program for meetings of various 
organizations 

Distribution of Safety Literature Prepare or obtain 
and distribute clear and interesti: 
ture directly into the homes 

Churches.—Secure active cooperatior 

Moving Pictures.—Safety fillers in 
safety slides 

Safety Parade.—Held not oftener than once a year 
to arouse renewed interest 


regulation and 


g safety litera 


of churches 
news reels and 


In Chicago and Detroit Special Assessment Is Recommended 


Rs 


(An Editorial from the Electric Railway Journal for September 4, 1926) 


\MMENDATIONS + just made by the 
way Advisory Commission in Chicago 
i the Rapid Transit Commission in De- 
h provide for the financing of a rela- 
rge part of rapid transit construction by 
sessment against benefited property. In 
also, those in charge of rapid transit 
ns for the city favor this method. 
hicago recommendations are part-cularly 
in that those who make the report pro- 
issess themselves. The Adv sory Com- 
is made up of large property owners and 
in the Loop district, whose property 
lirectly affected by the recommendations. 
| a long step forward in providing ade- 
nsportation on a_ self-supporting basis 
perty owners recognize the equity of 
onstruction out of the increased prop- 
which comes from the improvement. 
time that the owners of centrally lo- 
ness property recognize not only the 
the business wisdom of subscr*bing to 
d of financing transit construction. 

‘h construction is usually considered 
when analyzed in comparison with 
ning projects in terms of the number 
rved for transportation it becomes rela- 
in cost. 

f rapid transit in central business 
here congestion makes grade separa- 
mperative, is usually not favored bv 
stricts. The common contention is 


that such facilities benefit the central district at 
the expense of outlying sections. When construc- 
tion is financed by general corporate securities this 
contention is in a sense justified. But 
benefited property is made to carry 
of the cost this position on the part 
property becomes no longer tenable 
Thus do the downtown property owners on the 
Chicago Commission demonstrate wisdom in their 
recommendations. Obviously, expensive subways 
should be constructed only in that area in which 
traffic density justifies the expense. But when 
general corporate funds are used there ‘s always 
an intense pressure to build many miles of sub 
ways where they are economically not justified 
A rapid transit system bu'It by special assess 
ment is soon paid for by the benefited property 
and becomes a heritage to posterity. When financed 
from general corporate funds an enormous float 
ing debt is passed on to future generat’ons, 
needed future additions to facilities are con 
sequently curtailed. This has happened in New 
York. Although many times the subway cost 
is represented in the increased property values cre 
ated, failure to utilize part of this created value 
for the subways themselves has brought about 
most serious situation. If transportation construc 
tion creates property value over and above its cost. 
why should not a portion of the increase he 
diverted to provide transportation facilities? The 
electric railway industry may well afford to give 
increased attention to this important question. 


when the 
a large part 
of outlying 


and 


a 
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Fn i tind 


PORTLAND, OREGON, LOOKING NORTH DOWN THE 


oT iad 


TTE RIVER TOWARDS ITS CONFLUENCE 
LEFT 


WILLAME 
H THE COLUMBIA RIVER. BUSINESS DISTRICT AT THE 


In the foreground is seen the Burnside Bridge, beyond which is the railway bridge and still further back the 
Broadway Bridge 


"The New Burnside Bridge at Portland, 


Oregon 


Combined Steel and Concrete Structure an Important Traffic Link for the City 


HE construction of the Burnside 
Bridge across the Willamette River at 


new 


Portland, Ore., completed in June, 1926, 
was of necessity. Old travelers of the Oregon 
l'rail were balked by many streams, among 
them the Willamette River in Oregon near its 
confluence with the Columbia. 
tion could not stop, so a ferry became a link in 
As time passed and trans- 


Transporta- 


the historic road. 
port grew heavier, the ferries were no longer 
adequate and a bridge was built. 


of Portland, which is literally cut in tw 
by the Willamette River. On the east side 
are most of the residential districts. On t 
west side are the business and industria! 
tions. 


The bridge consists of two steel deck 
trusses with a central Strauss trunnion bascul: 
span over the channel, with a concrete encase 
steel viaduct on the east side over the railr 
yards. Reinforced concrete approaches 
earth embankments connect with present street 





Other bridges followed. Still 
the traffic grew, until even these 
bridges were inadequate. New 


bridges have come to replace the 
wide enough 


carry the 


old These are 
and constructed to 
thousands of motor vehicles and 
the electric railways which have 
taken the place of the ox-cart 
that first traveled the Oregon 
trail. The Burnside Bridge, 
which extends from Union Ave- 
nue and Burnside Street on the 





east side to Third and Burn- 
side Streets on the west side, is 
one of the latest and most 


modern. 
The Burnside Bridge is of 


great importance to the city 





MAIN RAMP AND PINION 
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AND LIVE-LOAD SHOE OF THE BUEN 
SIDE BRIDGE BASCULE 
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les The entire structure carries an un- 
ced reinforced concrete pavement. The 
‘ concrete on the bascule span is, it is be- 
the first departure from former meth- 
[his material was used because of the 
mum wear, thereby eliminating trouble and 
expense, and because the factor of 
y to motor travel is high. 
he total length of the bridge is 2,307 feet 
veen abutment walls. Its total length, in- 
ling approaches, is 2,925 feet. The river 
includes two truss spans of 266 feet, 
inches, and one double leaf bascule span 
suring 252 feet between trunnions. 
he width of the river channel is 213 feet 


tween the bascule piers. The maximum ver- 


| clearance of the bascule span is 70.37 feet 
city datum, or 67.27 feet above govern- 
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platforms are connected by a subway. A ‘simi- 
lar subway connects the southeast and -north 
east ‘corners at the intersection of  Burtiside 
and Third Streets. 

The bascule span is not one of the longest 
in existence, but it is unusually wide and heavy. 
Each bascule leaf weighs about 930 tons and 
is balanced by a counterweight which weighs 
approximately 1,700 tons. The total weight of 
2,630 tons is supported on two trunnion pins, 
each of which carries 1,315 tons. The whole 
leaf revolves around the two trunnion pins 
when the bridge is being either opened 
or closed. 

In the closed position the bascule leaves are 
locked one against the other so as to prevent 
any relative movement when, for instance, a 
street Car passes from one leaf to the other. 











_ Cae > 





THE COMPLETED BURNSIDE BRIDGE OPEN FOR PASSAGE OF VESSEL 
This picture is taken looking north toward the railroad bridge 


tum, which is considered identical with 
iter.” The bases of the main bridge 
are 68 x 78 feet, while the main shafts 
se piers are 55 x 65 feet. The roadway 
to a maximum elevation of 77.65 feet 
city datum with a maximum grade of 
cent on the west approach. 
he approaches west of Front Street and 
Fast Second Street, the roadway is 90 
le between curbs, and the sidewalks 
ut 8 feet clear width. This accommo- 
two street-car tracks and in addition 
six lines of traffic, 
igh a bottle-neck arrangement the width 
idway for the river spans and part of 
aches is narrowed to 68 feet, giving 
two street-car tracks and four lanes 
(he sidewalks are about 7 feet wide. 
nt Street staircases lead to the bridge 
to loading platforms. At Second 
four street corners and two loading 


ae 


For the operation of the bascule leaves there 


are four motors of 70 horsepower each. These 


motors act through a series of gears in a pinion 
which drives circular racks attached to the 
main trusses. The theoretical time for com- 
plete opening is nearly 70 seconds, but whereas 
there is under ordinary conditions an excess 
of power, the actual opening or closing time 
may be about one minute. Not only the bascule 
leaves, but also the center lock and the road- 
way gates are electrically operated. 

Ordinarily the whole bascule span will be 
operated from the west side, although it is 
possible to operate each leaf from its own side. 
A submarine cable connects the two bascule 
piers, thus making it possible to transfer the 
current from one side of the bridge to the 
other. This makes it possible to operate the 
bridge even if the current supplied from the 
west side or from the east side breaks down. 

The Burnside Bridge was financed by a 
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bond issue voted by the people of Multnomah 
County in 1922. It cost approximately $2,650,- 
ooo, and the entire project, including ap- 
proaches, $3,000,000. The main contract for 
constructing the bridge was let on July 21, 
1924, for the sum of $2,390,173. This sum in- 
cluded taking down the old draw-span and re- 
moving the old piers. Additional contracts 
were let on November 9, 1925, for the sum of 
$93,976 for completing the approaches, and, on 
September 21, 1925, for the sum of $11,853 
for the lighting system, not including certain 
later modifications embracing the approaches. 
The total appropriation for the construction of 
the Burnside Bridge was $3,000,000, This sum 





has proved sufficient and it is even expecied 
that a substantial amount will be returned j 
the taxpayers. 

The Burnside Bridge was constructed under 
the direction of the Multnomah County Com- 
missioners, Amedee M. Smith, Erwin A. Taft 
and Grant Phegley. Gustav Lindenthal, of New 
York, was consulting engineer; Hans H. Rode. 
Resident Engineer; M. E. Reed, principal! As 
sistant Engineer; the Pacific Bridge Company, 
general contractor; Booth & Pomeroy, subcon- 
tractors for steel erection; Lindstrom and ['e; 
genson, subcontractors for approaches; and 
the American Bridge Company, subcontractors 
for structural steel. 


New Filtration Plant for Progressive 
Southern City 
By R. Alton Jackson 


INSTON-SALEM has just put into 

operation one of the largest modern 

water purification plants in North 
Carolina. The capacity of the plant is about 
16,000,000 gallons daily, and the entire cost of 
construction was about $600,000. 

Winston - Salem’s _—- water - supply - » comes 
from Salem Creek, being impounded in a large 
reservoir with a capacity of about One billion 
gallons located two miles from the plant. Dur- 
ing the past season the level on.this lake low- 
ered only a few inches,.despite the fact that 
one of the worst droughts in years visited 
this section. 

From the impounding reservoir the water is 
conducted to the filtration plant at the water- 
works through two pipe lines each 10,000 feet 
long. One of these lines is 30 inches in diame- 
ter and the other 36 inches. 


Chemical Building 

Water from the impounding reservoir enters 
the mixing chambers in the new chemical 
building through a 36-inch Venturi meter. As 
the water enters the mixing chambers, alum 
is applied automatically by a Savage dry feed 
machine. Three of these machines are in the 
building, one used for alum, one for lime, and 
one held in reserve. Lime is used in the wa- 
ter only when the water is low in alkalinity. 
Alum is always used. 

Just ahead of the mixing chamber is a bal- 
ancing chamber in which is set a float con- 
trolling a 30-inch hydraulic valve, thus auto- 
matically admitting water to the mixing cham- 


bers as needed and preventing overflow in an) 
part of the plant. 

The mixing chambers are concrete tanks in 
which are set mechanical agitators, electrically 
operated, by which the water and chemicals 
are violently agitated and thoroughly mixed 
sy this means the minimum of alum is used 
and quick and positive coagulation is secured 
The laboratory is on the second floor of the 
building, in charge of a chemist, who makes 
daily analyses. 


Coagulation Basin 

From the mixing chambers the water en 
ters the coagulation basin through a stilling 
well. This basin is 150 feet square and 13 feet 
deep, with a capacity of about 2,180,000 gallons 
of water. Through the center of the basin i 
a concrete dividing wall which allows 
basin to be used in series or parallel. The 
chemically treated water is passed slowly 
through these basins, where the floc and en 
trained impurities settle out. The settled wa 
ter flows over a submerged weir and throug! 
concrete flume to the filters. 


Filters 
The filters are constructed of concrete wit! 
29 inches of sand and 22 inches of grave! 


underlaid with cast iron pipe laterals whic! 
conduct the water to an effluent pipe, 24 inches 
in diameter, for each six filters. The new 
plant consists of eighteen filters with « 
bined capacity of about 16,000,000 gallons 
every 24 hours, 
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VIEWS OF THE NEW WATER-WORKS AT WINSTON-SALEM, N. C. 


are enclosed by a fireproof brick 
In the basement of this building are 
pipe and hydraulically operated 
iced on a gallery. On the upper, or 
floor, are located operating devices. 
is controlled by an independent op- 
le on which are the levers for op- 
valves just underneath. 
table are also a rate of flow gage 
i head gage and a turbidity indi- 


cator. There are five valves for each filter. 
The turbidity indicator, by means of a high- 
powered incandescent lamp, shows at all times 
the character of water passing through the 
filter. On each filter effluent pipe is a Simplex 
rate controller. 
Wash-Water Tanks 
The elevated water-tank is located near the 


filter building. The rate of flow of the wash 
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water is controlled by an automatic controller. 
The rate of wash water is indicated by an il- 
luminated dial in the filter plant. 

The water is pumped to the wash tank by 
an electric-driven wash-water pump, which 
starts automatically, insuring a full tank at 
all times. When it is necessary to wash the 
filters, the wash-water valve is opened and 
water rushes up through the filters at the rate 
of about 5,400 gallons per minute. From three 
to five minutes is necessary to wash each filter, 
according to the condition at the time. The 
tank holds 80,000 gallons of water. When the 
water reaches a low level in the water-tank, 
a float automatically starts the pump to re- 
plenish the supply. When the tank is full, the 
flaat automatically releases another control, 
and the pump is cut off. 


Clear-Water Well 

The rate of filtration is automatically con- 
trolled by the elevation of water in the clear 
well. This is done by the use of a Simplex 
Type BCA rate of flow controller in which a 
fluid counterweight is substituted for the usual 
iron counterweight. The fluid counterweight 
is connected with the clear well and is so ar- 
ranged that as the water rises in the clear well, 
the controller automatically reduces the rate at 
which water can be delivered from the filter. 

From the filters the water travels through 
a 36-inch pipe to the clearwater reservoirs. 
These are two in number, built of concrete and 
about 175 feet in diameter and about 13 feet 
deep, each holding about 2 million gallons of 
water. 


Aerators 
During certain seasons of the year, especially 
in summer, when, because of algae growth, 
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stagnation and other such causes, the water in 
the impounding reservoirghas a noticeably 
disagreeable odor, and also when carbonic cid 
gas is high, there is trouble from “red water” 
in the services. To remedy this, aerators are 
used in the clear-water reservoir. The aerator 
is composed of an octagonal-shaped cast iron 
ring, 90 feet in diameter, tapped by fifty-six 
3-inch riser pipes, spaced around the ring. On 
the end of each riser is fixed a bronze turbine 
spray nozzle. The water when pumped 
through this aerator rises in a fine spray, rid 
ding itself of the disagreeable odors and liber 
ating the carbonic acid gas. 


Pumping Station 

The pumping-station contains nine pumps, 
with a combined capacity of about 25 million 
gallons per day. These pumps include two 4- 
million-gallon electrically driven pumps, three 
2%-million-gallon electrically driven pumps, 
together with one 2-million-gallon steam-oper- 
ated emergency pump, and three 2'%-million 
gallon gasoline-driven emergency pumps. 

From the clear-water well the water is 
carried to the sterilizing chamber, where liquid 
chlorine is applied. From this chamber it is 
carried to the pump suction well, where it 
then pumped to the consumer, 

The new plant was designed by Harry | 
Shaner, Commissioner of Public «-Wodrks, and 
R. A. Thomas, Resident Engineer during con 
struction. C. E. Carter, Superintendent of the 
old plant, is Superintendent of the new plant 
The American Water Softener Company, Phil 
adelphia, placed the filters in the plant, and the 
pumping equipment was placed by the Morris 
Pump Company, Baldwinsville, N. Y. The 
Chicago Bridge and Iron Works furnished the 
wash-water tank. 





The Importance of Street Cleaning 


TREET cleaning is 1.ow considered one of the 


most important of municipal services. When 
streets were only dirt roads, sprinkling was 
all that the people expected. The density of popu- 
lation has increased and the amount of street dirt 
has decreased, but the character of street dirt has 
changed so that there is now less coarse dirt and 
relatively more of fine dust which is easily blown 
into residence and business houses. Beside the 
general discomfort from it, there is material dam- 
age caused to the stock of business houses, to the 
health of the people breathing it, and to the citi- 
zens’ pride in their city. 
The effect of fast- -moving motor traffic has been, 
first, a gradual decrease in the total tonnage of 
street sweepings; second, pulverizing that which 


is left, and, third, scattering this pulverized dirt 
about more widely. 


Refuse appears on the street principally in tw 
forms, fragments of various sizes and fine dust 
The sources of street dirt may be divided into two 
classes, the largely avoidable and the largely un- 
avoidable. The first class includes building ma- 
terials and waste from new construction, wast 
from rebuilding and alterations, materials from 
street repairs and excavations, sidewalk sweepings 
dirt and refuse thrown into the street by pedestr 


ans. The second, or unavoidable class of dirt, in 
cludes mud and dirt from adjoining unpavec 
streets, leaves, dirt and grass distributed tron 
vehicles, and sand dropped on streets on wic! 


there are street-car lines. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENT.—From a report on street cleat as 
issued by the Kansas City Public Service Institute, 4° 
sas City, Mo. 





Investigating Inadequate Sewers--I 
By Alden Wells 


Assistant Engineer, Department of Engineering, Hartford, Conn. 


grown. just as truly as other things with 

which we are more familiar grow old 
ind worn out. But to determine just when a 
ewer has become sufficiently inadequate to 
require remedy is not a simple problem. It 
in not be figured by any formula. Rather, 
ne must weigh together many factors such 
is the amount of inconvenience caused by the 
present condition, possible schemes of relief 
and their cost, methods of financing improve- 
ments, probable future conditions, and various 
ther elements which may creep into the prob- 
lem. Of course, in theory, the sewerage en- 
ineer has only to fig- 


Te sewers of a city may become out- 


years ago. Year by year since then additions 
have been made to the system. About thirty 
years ago an intercepting sewer was built to 
carry the dry-weather flow of over half the 
city’s area. Great changes have come over 
the city in the last generation, and even greater 
still in the last eighty years. 
some of the older sewers have become out- 
grown long ago; some having been relieved 
once have needed relief yet a second time. 
Each season sees some questions raised respect 
ing the service rendered by one or more old 
sewers; sometimes through a complaint from 
an injured property owner; 


Needless to say, 


and sometimes be 


cause the time is op- 





re the drainage area 
a given sewerage 
istrict, from that de- 
run-off, 
nd provide a sewer 
just that capacity. 
in practice the 
ngineer studying the 
udequacy of existing 


termine its 


wers and ways 
them has 
» to consider those 
factors in the 
blem. The engi- 
eer in municipal ser- 
must not only 
himself as to 


uppiement 


invaluable to you. 





Can You Present Your Case to the 
Council Satisfactorily? 


In this treatise the author, who has 
been responsible for the introduction and 
development of most of the methods de- 
scribed, under the direction of Roscoe N. 
Clark, City Engineer, presents an excel- 
lent discussion of the methods employed 
to in Hartford in investigating sewer over- 
flows and alleged damages. He has also 
shown a variety of ways of presenting 
findings to boards and to the public with 
clearness, dispatch and economy. If you 
have ever experienced any difficulty in 
adequately presenting your findings at a 
public hearing, this discussion will prove 


portune to improve 


sewer conditions in 
connection with 


other project. 


some 


City Engineer the Fact 
Finder 
When 


tions are 


such ques 
the 
the 


city engineér for ad 


raised, 
Board turns to 
vice. He must gather 
the 
them as to 


facts and advise 
what, if 
any, change is needed, 


The 


Board bases its action 


its cost, ete. 








proper solution of 
oblem, but must be able to convince others 
his solution is a proper one. 
s the purpose of this article to outline 
methods which have been used by the 
epartment of Engineering of the city of 
irtiord in investigating the adequacy of exist- 
sewers and, more particularly, methods 
have been used in explaining to boards 
m-engineers and to other interested parties 
results of investigations and recommenda- 
based on them. 


Hartford’s Sewers 
tford has a combined system of sewers; 
h storm water and sanitary wastes are 
in the same pipe. There are about 
verflows by which the surplus water is 
irged during severe storms. 
oldest sewer now in use was built eighty 


on his report. The 
engineer must have his facts so arranged that 
he can explain the whole clearly to persons 
who have little or no prior knowledge of 
sewerage works. This matter of putting tech 
nical facts into simple, understandable form is 
sometimes a problem in itself. Graphic illus 
trations are often useful. The illustrations 
with this article show several examples of 
how features of sewerage problems were vis 
ualized at board meetings or 
hearings. 


before public 


Ways of Presenting Findings 
Time and effort spent in getting reports into 
good form for presentation are well spent. 
Many sewerage problems are recurrent or 
chronic. The first time a complaint is made 
relief may not be provided. But the same 
drainage problem is likely to come up for 
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PIG. 1.—CROSS-SECTION OF TYPICAL 


study again. Furthermore, in some cases, the 
proceedings drag out over a long period during 
which it may be necessary to go over the 
whole explanation several times.. When data, 
plans, diagrams, etc., may be used more than 
once, one is justified in using considerable 
time and labor in putting them into presentable 
shape. In any case, it is the duty of the engi- 
neer to make his report to the Board in such 
form that its members can clearly and easily 
grasp the facts and act intelligently on his 
advice. City boards and the public will have 
more respect for the advice of the engineer if 
it is laid before them in a form which they 
can understand. 

At Hartford the City Engineer uses a pro- 
jecting lantern in explaining plans, etc., to 
the Board. This is particularly useful at pub- 
lic hearings. The drawings or pictures are dis- 
played on one side of the room where he can 
easily point out particular features and con- 
centrate the attention of his audience on the 
single feature under discussion. The drawing 
is on the wall where everyone in the room 
can see it and follow the pointer as the feature 
is explained. 

Preparing the slides is not a heavy burden. 
At Hartford they are made right in the engi- 
neer’s office by one of the regular employees. 
The expense of slides is thus very small. If 
it was necessary to have them made outside, 
the’ expense would be more and the results 


ee ee 


BUILDING, SHOWING HOW BASEMENT MAY 
AGAINST FLOODING BY A PROPER LAYOUT OF PLUMBING WORK 





atlas st tn 


My 





less satisfactory. Since the slides are made in 
the office it is possible to give detailed direc- 
tions as to just what is wanted. There is an 
advantage in having the photographic work 
done by a man who himself has some under- 
standing of what the drawings represent 
Furthermore, it is possible to make more than 
one slide from the same basic drawing. Suc- 
cessive views may show various aspects of 
the problem, alternative schemes drawn on a 
common groundwork and scale, or perhaps de 
tails on a larger scale. A drawing can be 
photographed, then altered and photographed 
again; or a similar effect may be secured by 
drawing directly on various slides made from 
the same negative. Different parts of a plan 
may be photographed separately; thus three 
slides—one of each half and one of the whole 
were made from the diagram in Fig. 1. Again, 
two drawings can be combined into a single 
slide; witness Fig. 2, which was made by plac 
ing the load diagram in front of an older con- 
tour map. Two things must be kept in mind, 
however—plans to photograph well should be 
drawn with very heavy lines, and lettering 
should be more open than in ordinary work. 
With a little ingenuity lantern slides can be 
made to illustrate many ‘of the engineer's 
points and problems. 


Method of Investigating 
It is intended here to discuss only cases 
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hich lie outside of ordinary maintenance 
utine. When a man complains that his cel- 
has been flooded by water setting back 
-om the sewer, the first move is to ascertain 
it the trouble is not in the drains on the 
omplainant’s own land; the second is to de- 
‘ermine that the main sewer is in good order 
ind free from obstruction. These first investi- 
eations can be made by the men in charge of 
maintenance. After the complaint has passed 
these first steps the City Engineer may be 
ked to investigate the matter further. 
Occasionally, even though the private drains 
are in good order, the cause, or at least a 
remedy, lies in the design of the plumbing of 
the complainant’s property. When a new build- 
ing is built amidst old ones, with a basement 
deeper than those of its neighbors, or at least 
better finished off, the new building some- 
troubles which could have been 
avoided by mote careful planning of the drain- 
ave within the structure. The additional cost 
of a better plumbing layout would have been 
but an infinitesimal item in the total cost. The 
imnoyance thus avoided would have been well 
vorth the slight added expense. After several 
ses of this kind had come up we drew dupli- 
ate cross-sections of a typical building facing 
each other from opposite sides of an imagi- 
nary street. (See Fig. 1.) The sections 
showed the sewer, the laterals to the buildings, 
and the drain pipes inside. One section showed 
the drainage arranged, as has been customary 
at liartford, with a single soil 


times has 
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Outgrown Sewers Cause Trouble 

As a given district becomes more thickly 
built up, more intensely developed, the run-off 
increases and the required capacity of its sew- 
ers becomes larger. This is the most frequent 
cause for complaints respecting existing sew- 
ers. There are sewers built a generation or 
more ago and as large and as deep as the con- 
ditions then warranted, which are not ade- 
quate to the needs of today. When the sewers 
were built, the territory which they served 
was but thinly built up, without cross-streets ; 
paved roadways did not exist in any residen- 
tial districts; and many conditions were far 
different from what one finds today. To illus- 
trate a case in this class we prepared a couple 
of years ago a series of lantern slides photo- 
graphed from maps of different dates showing 
the changes which had come over the particular 
district under discussion. These slides were so 
laid out, using selected parts of several old 
maps, that they each showed precisely the 
same area on precisely the same scale. The 
original maps were on various scales, the 
adjustment being made in photographing them. 
The first, a map of forty years ago, showed 
only two roads, a few scattered houses and 
the rear land cut into small farms. The dis- 
trict was at that time drained by a brook and 
its tributaries. Successive slides showed the 
same district at later periods, including one at 
about the date when the sewers in the origi- 


nal streets were built. At that time there were 





pipe carrying the discharges of 
both roof conductors and of in- 
terior fixtures. In contrast to 
this, in the building at the right, 
separate drains for roof water 
and for fixtures are provided all 
the way to the sewer. In addi- 
tion, separate. soil pipes are 
hown inside for basement fix- 
tures and for those above, the 
former being fitted with a check 
valve. There is nothing novel 
about this arrangement of drain 
pipes, but it takes some persua- 
sion and explanation to get the 
plan adopted for new buildings 
'n neighborhoods where the 
sewers may be overloaded. This 
illustration has been used to 
Cemonstrate to the Board and to 
hers how, by proper designing 
imbing, much future dam- 
nd annoyance to tenants 
avoided, 
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FIG. 2—PLAN OF DRAINAGE AREA WITH DIAGRAM SHOWING 
RELATION BETWEEN ACTUAL CAPACITY OF EXISTING COMBINED 
SEWER AND THE REQUIRED CAPACITY AS FIGURED BY 
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more houses than in the first view, but as yet 
only the two original roads, no cross-streets, 
and no indication as to the ultimate develop- 
ment of the area. The series continued until 
the last slide showed the district as it was at 
the date on our report, traversed by cross- 
streets, thickly built up, the main brook paral- 
leled by an intercepting sewer, and the smaller 
tributary brook wiped off the map altogether. 
No wonder that the old sewers in the two 
original streets had become overloaded with 
the discharge of added branches in newer cross- 
streets. The contrast between the first and 
last slides showed how impossible it was for 
those who built the old sewers to provide for 
the needs of the present time. 
Changing Character of Community 
Overloading of Sewers 
Another factor leading to sewerage trouble 
is the conversion of former residential streets 
into business sections. Not only is the run-off 
from a business district larger than from resi- 
dential areas, but business property usually 
has deeper basements, and the inconvenience of 
inadequate sewerage is greater because of the 
use of basements for merchandise. The dia- 
gram in Fig. 1 can be applied to show how the 
first properties so converted from residence to 
business should protect themselves. 


Causes 


What Is an Inconvenience to an Old Resident 
Is a Nuisance to a Newcomer 

The public today will not put up with some 
of the inconveniences with which people for- 
merly lived—a fact which applies to sewerage 
just as much as to other facilities. This is an- 
other factor which sometimes enters into our 
problems. Old residents of a neighborhood 
seem to be indifferent to some occasional trou- 
ble; but let an energetic newcomer be hurt by 
the same old difficulty and we quickly have a 
problem to solve. Human nature, as displayed 
in sewerage complaints, is much the same as 
evidenced elsewhere. 


Visualizing Capacity and Load 

Of course, the basis of any report on sewer 
design is a calculated discharge which must be 
accommodated. In the case of a sewer intended 
to carry storm water, the discharge is depen- 
dent on the area to be drained, its size, slope, 
character, etc. These calculations have been 
described so many times that I do not need to 
give space to them here. Almost the first move 
in studying the adequacy of any existing sewer 
is to determine both the run-off which must be 
taken care of and the tabular capacity of the 
sewer in question, its outlet and its tributaries. 
Mere figures, expressed as so many cubic feet 
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per second, do not carry an idea to the averave 
man as clearly as relative quantities such as 
“half the needed size,” or, better still, as con- 
vincingly as something which can be seen. Jo 
visualize this idea of the relation between the 
capacity of an existing sewer and the load 
which it ought to be able to carry, we pre- 
pared the chart shown in Fig. 2. The upper 
part of this illustration is a photograph of part 
of a contour map showing the sewer in ques- 
tion, the street through which it was proposed 
to build a relief sewer, its relation to other 
streets and sewers, etc. The lower part of the 
view is a loading chart, drawn on profile cloth, 
showing graphically the rated capacity of the 
present sewer and the theoretical required 
capacity. The diagram is placed verti- 
cally below corresponding points on the 
map. The present sewer in Blue Hills 
Avenue was built twenty-five years ago 
to accommodate scattered houses along that 
street at a time when the adjoining land was 
all farm property. This section has developed 
during the past ten years into a residential 
neighborhood. Most of the cross-streets have 
already been sewered. We wanted to make 
provision to relieve the sewer in Blue Hills 
Avenue by means of connections with proposed 
sewers in two cross-streets not yet sewered. 
This illustration was prepared to show what 
provision ought to be made for such relief. 


Public Must Be Shown That Computations and 
Facts Agree 

Calculations are much more effective to the 
public if it can be shown that the calculations 
agree with the actual facts. Engineers can 
calculate that a given sewer is or is not large 
enough. It is much more convincing if they 
can show that the sewer behaves as they fig- 
ure it should. Further, since figured run-offs 
depend to a considerable extent on assumptions 
as to the proportion and effect of impervious 
surfaces, etc., they should be checked, when 
possible, by actual gagings of the flow. Gag- 
ings may also give some indication of decreased 
capacity at some point, due either to an un 
known obstruction or to poor details at some 
junction or bend. Hence, any investigation 0! 
an extensive system of old sewers usually in 
volves efforts to learn the actual behavior o! 
the sewers in time of storm. Details of gages 
and gagings would take considerable space, but 
the following paragraph will give, in brief, a0 
outline of some work along this line. Note 
that the gagings described are only efforts t 
estimate the storm flow, not to measure the 
normal dry-weather discharge. 


(To be continued in the Noovember issue) 
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Diesel Engines Solved the Power Problem 


at Algona, lowa 
By J. W. Kelly 


Superintendent, Municipal Light and Water Plant, Algona, Iowa 


RACTICALLY every municipality is con- 
fronted at some time with the question of 
power—should it manufacture its own or 
ase it from a privately operated and 
need organization. A number of years ago 

e citv of Algona, Iowa, was faced with this 
problem. How we have been able to suc- 
essfully manufacture our own power and the 
ms we have had to confront in finally 
ng at our present high-quality service 
v-cost production, may prove interesting 
cities now facing similar power prob- 





two two-cycle, solid-injection oil engines, one 
100 h.p. and one 80 h.p., and converted the old 
producer gas engine into an 
engine by changing the head. These engines, 
while they were called oil engines, burned only 
oil of over 40° gravity, or kerosene (coal oil) 
After a few years of operation, they proved 
to be costly and unreliable, and again we were 
confronted with the problem of whether to 
junk our power-plant and buy power or re- 
build and install new prime movers. 

Bids were asked from both 
and diesel engine manufacturers 


oil-burning 


steam engine 


Before pur 
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INTERIOR OF THE ALGONA, IOWA, MUNICIPAL LIGHT AND POWER PLANT, SHOWING THE FULTON. 


DIESEL ENGINE INSTALLED JANUARY, 1922 


History 

1g07, the city power load was carried 
h.p. Murray-Corliss engine. At this 
‘re was added a 150-h.p. producer gas 
engine. [he excessive cost of operating these 
long with the uncertainty of fuel sup- 
ed by strikes and poor freight service, 
mplicated plan necessary for pro- 
made it imperative that some other 

obtaining power be found. 
time, oil engines were gaining promi- 
| after investigating, we installed 


chasing, a steam engineer and the writer were 
requested by the city to make a trip and ob 
serve the operating efficiencies of various steam 
and diesel plants comparable in size with that 
which we wished to install. The result of 
these observations was a recommendation for 
engines operating on the full-diesel principle, 
as the solution of our power problem. 

A Fulton-Diesel, a 200-h.p. unit, 
stalled in 1917. Immediately fine results in 
fuel economy were apparent. In 1919 another 
unit, of 425-h.p., was added. All the old en- 


was in 
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LOAD OF THE ALGONA MUNICIPAL POWER-PLANT 
BY YEARS 


gines were sold. The new Fulton-Diesel engine 
was paid for out of the profits made on the 
first engine installed. 

A steady growth in our load necessitated the 
addition of a third unit, of 320-h.p., in 1921. 
This unit was also built by the Fulton Iron 
Works Company and paid for by the profits 
made from the plant. 


Operation Costs 

The reliability of these diesel engines, as 
we have found them, can be best appreciated 
when one realizes that in over nine years, or 
since the installation of our first Fulton-Diesel, 
which operates on the full-diesel, 4-cycle, air- 
injection principle, we have not once had a cold 
line from engine trouble. The. first unit in- 
stalled is still carrying its share of the load as 
efficiently and quietly as it did the day it was 
started. 

Our load has steadily grown, as shown by 
the chart, while our cost of production has 
steadily decreased, and we have been able to 
make repeated reductions in our rates. 

One profitable source of revenue has been 
realized by the sale of power to the rural dis- 
tricts. We have five lines supplying the sur- 
rounding farming communities. These lines 
are owned and maintained by those who are 
served. Power is delivered to them at 2,200 
volts at the city limits, where it is metered. 
These rural lines are pushing farther and 
farther into the country, and, as the demand 
increases, the rate will be decreased. 

. The maintenance of the diesel engine we 
have found to be surprisingly low; over a pe- 
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riod of the past four years, repairs have «. 
an average of only $612 on the three engine 
which is approximately 64 cents per h.p. ye 
on the horsepower installed, or about $.000 ;: 
per kw. hour generated. I believe this con 
pares very favorably with that of a good steam 
plant which has operated a like number of 
years. 

The following table shows the operating ex- 
penses for an average year, and covers the 
period from March 1, 1925, to March 31, 1926 


a Be BR i ee eee aay $7,980.00 
| Be os es Sa 4,165.00 
ees 0 WUE, Wiiciwd55 Cadadaes obackeuucs 3,094.36 
LT Ef SO ren eee aay 
DONTE 2. Ws aos weilh a6 ca caus $88.33 
OD GReteVa wid sVwlsnésenssdeue eioeneel 612.01 
ee en ee he 18.00 
SUE. wit ds band <0 mn'd nhs Xa a ae ee 0.00 

ME devas sdickhbokeavateniceouins oe $19, a4 
a, eR « 2), od viens sas badaeeeebakeneis 1,141,998 


Cost per kw 
Gal. 
es oc on dates « ie 
J 2. ees See 
Plant factor (per cent) 


* In the item of “Salary and labor” is included the cost 
of labor necessary to maintain the entire distrbiution 
tem as well as the plant force; this, of course, sh 
not be charged to the operating cost of the engine 


ever, these items are kept together on our books 
it is difficult to separate them. 


The large item, “Freight on fuel oil,” js 
caused by our geographical location. Another 
large item is “Hauling oil and fuel.” The 
power-plant is not located on a railroad siding 
and all fuel or oil must be trucked. Even 
with these handicaps and with the engines oper 
ating at a plant factor of only 21.1 per cent, 
we are able to manufacture power at 1.73 cents 
per kilowatt-hour, which is satisfactory. 

Our present rates are given below. We 
have planned to reduce these again soon. 


Svs 


Hew 


" Licut 
First ae ae lic Next 300 kw. 
Nest 90 tw... ..3-.8 10¢ All over 600 kw 
Next 200 kw wtdex Oe 

Power 
ae Ss 5c Next 2,000 ... 
ree ae. 4%c_ All over 3,500. 
SE SO ccacedcceane 4c 

Heat 
60 kw. ...............5¢ Minimum, $2.50 per month 
OU ever G6... cewkeaad 4c 


Since the installation of the first Fulton- 
Diesel, our plant has consistently shown a good 
yearly profit. We have been able to make man) 
additions and improvements through these prof 
its, beside building a new electric light and 
power plant office, which also houses the (ity 
Clerk’s office and the Fire Department. This 
office building cost approximately $16,700. \Ve 
have also been able to build up a reserve fund 
with which to purchase new engines; this wil! 
be needed in the near future, as our !oad | 
increasing quite rapidly, having doubled itsel! 
in the past five years, 
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A Supreme Court Discusses Municipal 


Liability for Negligence 


(From the Decision of the Supreme Court of Wyoming in the Recent Case of Ramirez v 
City of Cheyenne, 241 Pacifie Reporter 710) 


HERE is an oft-repeated general principle in the absence of a statute imposing liaLility, pub- 
T that a municipal corporation has powers of lic bedies performing public acts from which they 
two kinds: first, those that are governmental derive re revenue are exempt from liability in 
iblic, in the performance of which there is no cases of non-feasance only. (Cowley v. New- 
d common-law liability for negligence; and, market Local Board, [1802] A. C. 345; Shore- 
those that are corporate or private, for ditch v. Bull, 90 L. T. [N. S.] 210; Maguire v. 
gligent performance of which the city is Liverpool Corp., [1905] 1 K. B. 767; McClelland 
act to the same liability as individuals or busi- v. Manchester Corp., [1912] 1 K. B. 118; 14 
irporations. This Juridical Rev. 158; 30 
Law Q Rev. 276, 415.) 
It is said in Pollock on 
tor the purpose Operation of Playground by City Torts (12th Ed.) PP: 
ictermining fame Held Not to Be Governmental 59, 60, on authority of 
iability 1s recog- ° Mersey Docks Trustees 
most ene Function to Extent of Render- 


. : v. Gibbs, L. R. 1 H. L. 
f this country, ing City Immune from 93, that: 


never received Liability for Negligence “Where bodies 


than incidental 
by this court. 
cases on which 
supposed to 
underwent a 
exam‘nation 
Chief Justice 


n of the powers 
unicipal corpora- 





of 
In the decision from which the | Persons, incorporated or 
accompanying discussion is quoted, the not, are intrusted with 


Supreme Court of Wyoming held that the management and 
be whether the city of Cheyenne was negli- maintenance of works. 
gent in maintaining an unsafe swing in a or the performance of 
municipal playground, and whether a child other duties of a public 


killed in using the swing was guilty of nature. they are in 
1 1877, in the contributory negligence, were questions their corporate or 
Hill v. Boston, of fact to be determined by a jury. The quasi-corporate capacity 
Mass. 344, where Appellate Court held that a verdict should responsible for the 
said at page 369 not have been directed by the trial judge proper conduct of their 
Rep. 332): in favor of the defendant city on the undertakings no 
result of the theory that the city was not liable for its than if they were pri- 
authorities is negligence. vate owners; and this 
en a duty is im- The opinion written by Mr. Justice whether they derive 
‘on a municipal Kimball contains an exhaustive discussion any profit from the un- 
ion for the of the authorities and decisions bearing on dertaking or not.” 
f the public, the question of municipal liability for It has been assumed 
any considera- negligence. Because of the importance of in England, however, 
emolument re- this complex subject to the administrative that a municipal cor- 
vy the corpora- and legal departments of municipalities, poration would not be 
is only where the discussion and decision, with the liable for misfeasance 
is a new one, exception of the opening paragraphs, are of its police officers, 
ch as is ordi- here published in full. (The subheads and this has been sup- 
performed — by have been inserted by The American posed to be so because 
corporations, City.) the police perform pub- 
lic duties having no pe- 
culiar local character- 
istics. (Wills. J., in 
Exeter Corp., [1905] 2 K. B. 838, 
This is something like the American doc- 


less 


} 


intention to 
private action 
neglect in its 
ince is to be presumed.” Stanbury v. 

pinion Juage Dillon in his work on Mu- 842). 
rporation (sth Ed.) § 1643, remarks: trine. 
his general view of the restricted lia- 
ae corporations is sound there can Gpounds of Distinction Challenged in American 


Courts 











Little or No Support in English Precedents The rule distinguishing between governmental 
however, in spite of the high authority and private powers for the purpose of determining 

Boston, and the many other cases in this the tort liability of municipal corporations may 

the same effect, that the exemption of be of doubtful origin, and hard to justify on any 
‘rporations from liability for affirma- of the priniciples of the law of agency and torts. 
negligence finds little 6r no support in The grounds for the distinction have been seriously 
recedents. The cases im ti.at country, challenged in recent years. The Supreme Court 
Russell v. Men of Devon, 2 T. R. 667, of the United States refused to apply it in a case 

ther unscientific and bothersome distinc- under maritime law. (Workman v. New York, 

en non-feasance and mis-feasance, and, 179 U.S.552, 21 S, Ct. 212, 45 L. Ed. 314.) Re- 
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lying largely on what was said in the majority 
opinion in Workman v. New York, the Supreme 
Court of Ohio in Fowler v. Cleveland (100 Ohio 
St. 158, 12%0 N. E. 72,9 A. L. R. 131), held a 
city liable for an injury caused by the negligent 
operation of a fire-truck, althaugh it is held al- 
most without dissent, and had been held in Ohio, 
that the maintenance of a fire department is a 
governmental matter. Since the decision of Fow- 
ler v. Cleveland there has been in legal periodicals 
a flood of adverse criticism of the rule of immu- 
nity. (34 Harv. L. R. 66; 34 Yale L. J. 1, 129, 
220; 4 Ill. L. Q. 28; 33 Misc. L. R. 325; 20 
Columbia L. R. 772.) While these criticisms may 
have raised a serious doubt both as to the wis- 
dom and the foundations of the rule, the doubt 
has not found much expression in judicial de- 
cisions. After the decision of Fowler v. Cleveland, 
the case of Workman v. New York was expressly 
limited in its application to cases under maritime 
law, and the distinction between public and _ pri- 
vate powers of the District of Columbia recog- 
nized. (Harris v. District of Columbia, 256 U. 
S. 650, 41 S. Ct. 610, 65 L. Ed. 1146, 14 A. L. R. 
1471.) Later, Fowler v. Cleveland was overruled. 
(Aldrich v. Youngstown, 106 Ohio St. 342, 140 N. 
E. 164, 27 A. L. R. 1497.) 

While we are not unmindful of the force of 
the criticism of this rule of immunity, we think 
the rule has become so well fixed as a part of the 
law of municipal corporations of this country that 
it is not to be disregarded by the courts until the 
Legislature declares a different policy. 


Lack of Uniformity in Decisions 


A practical objection to the rule is the as- 
tonishing lack of uniformity in decisions of cases 
in which it has been applied. Powers held to be 
governmental or public in one jurisdiction are 
held to be corporate or private in another, and it 
has often been said that it is impossible to 
state a rule sufficiently exact to be of much practi- 
cal value in deciding when a power is public. and 
when private. (Diilon, supra, § 1625; Johnston 
v. Chicago, 258 Ill. 404, 101 N. E. 960, 45 L. R. 
A. [N. S.] 1167, Ann. Cas. 1914B, 330; Lloyd v. 
New York, 5 N. Y. 360, 55 Am. Dec. 347.) The 
conflict in the decisions is nowhere more pro- 
nounced than in cases of negligence in the main- 
tenance of public parks and playgrounds, which 
are generally conceded to stand on the same foot- 
ing. These cases are collected in a note to Em- 
mons v. Virginia, 152 Minn. 205, 188 N. W. 561, 
as reported in 29 A. L. R. 860, where it is said 
that a majority of the cases support the view 
that a municipality in maintaining a public park is 
engaged in a governmental activity. There are, 
however, so many courts holding to the minority 
view that the mere question of the number of 
decisions one way or the other can have but little 
weight. From an examination of the more re- 
cent cases we find Utah holding to the rule of 
immunity and West Virginia to that of liability. 
(Alder v. Salt Lake City, 64 Utah. 568. 221 P. 
1102: Warden v. City of Grafton [W. Va.] 128 
S. E. 375.) It would almost seem that the rule 
of immunity has been given or refused applica- 
tion to attain the result that has appeared to in- 
dividual judges to be most convenient. However 
unsatisfactory this may be to those who wish for 
consistency in the law, it is recognized as the 
method by which many principles of the common 
law have been established. (Holmes, Common 
Law, p. 1.) That the law as applied to a particu- 


lar situation produces different results in different 
jurisdictions ‘is, to say the least, unsatisfactory 
We cannot but hope that the Legislature may turn 
its attention to the subject of municipal liability 
and tort and declare a policy for future guidance 

If, in declaring the rule to control this case, we 
felt free to be guided solely by our intu-tions of 
public policy, we might say, without more ado, that 
the city should or should not be liable under the 
facts that might have been found by the jury 
We have said, however, that we cannot disregard 
the established rule that the courts of this country 
try to follow in determining the tort liability oj 
municipal corporations. If the city in maintaining 
the playground device had been engaged in an 
activity which generally, or by the clear weight 
of authority, has been classed either as govern- 
mental or private, we probably would be content to 
decide the case without looking for other grounds 
for the decision. In classifying the activity here 
involved and determining a policy of liability or 
immunity, we think, in the absence of any gener- 
ally accepted guide, we should take note of some 
exceptions to the rule of immunity, and give con- 
sideration to some other matters that should in- 
fluence public policy. 


Liability for Defects in Highways 


The most pronounced exception is in cases of 
failure to keep highways in repair. The mainte- 
nance of highways would seem to be a govern- 
mental or public function, and is usually so rec- 
ognized, but most of the courts of this country, 
on one ground or another, have held cities liable 
for negligence in failing to keep their streets in a 
safe condition for travel. While such liability is 
sometimes declared by statute, it is often imposed 
in the absence of statute, and in the latter class 
of cases the right to damages is usually sustained 
as an exception to the general rule that exempts 
the city from liability for negligence in the per- 
formance of governmental or public duties. In 
cases of parks and playgrounds, some of the courts 
holding the city liable do so for the same reasons 
that apply to cases of highways. Other courts 
refuse to extend the exception as to streets to 
cases of parks and playgrounds. In this state we 
have had no case involving the liability of a city 
for defects in highways. Kent yv. Cheyenne, 2 
Wyo. 6, decided without opinion, involved the 
question of the city’s liability for permitting a 
nuisance in a street. It was held that there was 
no liability. But the probable ground for that de- 
cision was the exemption of the city from liability 
for failure to enforce an ordinance, or for failure 
to abate a nuisance which it had not created. 


Liability for Creating or Maintaining a Nuisance 


_ It is often said that a city, even though acting 
in a governmental capacity, cannot escape liability 
for creating or maintaining a nuisance. (Wood 
on Nuisances [2d Ed.] § 748; Hughes v. City of 
Fond du Lac, 73 Wis. 380, 41 N. W. 407: City 
of Winona v. Botzet, 169 F. 321, 332, 04 ©. C. A 
563, 23 L. R. A. [N. S.1 204; Miles v. Worcester, 
154 Mass. 511, 28 N. E. 676, 13 L. R. A. &4! 
26 Am. St. Rep. 264: Chattanooga v. Dow!- 
ing, tor Tenn. 342, 47 S. W. 700.) This should 
not, perhaps, be classed as anexception to the rule 
exempting a city from liability for negligence, for 
common-law negligence does not enter into cases 
of true nuisance. The liability of municipal cor- 
porations for damages for nuisances seems get 
erally to be recognized where property has been 
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injured, but not so often where the damage was 
‘the person. Yet the maintenance of a danger- 
ous thing in a public place has been referred to 
as a nuisance. (Tarry v. Ashton, 1 Q. B. Div. 
;.) In Maxwell v. City of Miami, 87 Fla. 107, 
ioo So. 147, 33 A. L. R. 682, the reckless opera- 
of fire-trucks on the public streets was 
called a nuisance. Machines that allure children 
danger have often been termed “attractive 
uisances.” It has been said that “nuisance” is 


4 good word to beg a question with. Its use in 


relation to acts that give rise to private actions 
for damages might well be confined to infringe- 
ments of rights appurtenant to real property. (1 
Street, Foundations of Legal Liability, pp. 211, 
2.0.) In the case at bar the plaintiff did not sue 
on the theory that the swing in its defective con- 
dition was a nuisance, and it is unnecessary for 
us to say whether or not it might have been so 
classified. We will say in passing, however, that 
it is not unlikely that, if a city should persist in 
maintaining a playground device in a defective 
condition in a public place, where it would be a 
danger to children who used it, some law might 
be found to compel the city to remove or repair 


it 


Cases of “Active Wrongdoing” 


In New Jersey it is held that the exemption of 
municipal corporations from liability for negli- 
gence in performance of public duties does not 
extend to cases of active wrongdoing chargeable 
to the corporation. (Olesiewicz vy. Camden [N. J. 
Err. & App.] 126 A. 317; Kehoe v. Rutherford, 
74 N. J. Law, 650, 65 A. 1046, 122 Am. St. Rep. 
411; Doran vy. Asbury Park, 91 N. J. Law, 651, 
iog A. 130.) In Hart v. Freeholders of Union, 
s7 N. J. Law, 90, 29 A. 490, it is said that there 
s no reason arising out of public policy why a 
municipal corporation should be shielded from 
liability when a private injury arises from wrong- 
doing acts as distinguished from mere negligence. 
We fear that the term “active wrongdoing” is of 
doubtful meaning. The cases show, however, that 
the courts of New Jersey refuse to grant abso- 
lute immunity to municipal corporations in the 
exercise of governmental powers. 

\Ve have already referred to the so-called 
‘turntable” or “attractive nuisance” cases. Under 
the doctrine of those cases the alluring mach‘ne, 


or other attraction, is considered an invitation to 
the child, who then has the rights of an_ invitee, 
or, if not that, the allured child is considered a 


licensee and the dangerous machine a trap. Ex- 
cept for this doctrine, the child in such cases 
would be a trespasser. There is, of course, no 
contention that the child in the case at bar was 
a trespasser, and there is no occasion to invoke 
the doctrine of the attractive nuisance cases to 
fix his status. We call attention to the doctrine 
as illustrating the policy of the law to find a way 

rotect children from artificial perils. 

When the policy of distinguishing between gov- 
ernmental and private functions of municipal cor- 


porations took root in the law, the activities of - 


bodies were much more limited than they 
have since become. The leading case of Russell v. 
Men of Devon, 2 T. R. 667, involved a defective 
ridge, and it was held that the unincorporated 
jabitants of the county could not be sued for 

ces caused by their failure to keep the bridge 

air. Other cases arose in which it appeared 
hat the public body was obtaining revenue from 
the exercise of their power, or acting as a sub- 
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stitute for the ordinary business or trading cor- 
poration, and in such cases liability for negligence 
was imposed. (Scott v. Manchester, 2 H. & N. 
204; Mersey Docks Trustees v. Gibbs, L. R. 1 
H. L. 93.) 


Services Rendered by Bodies Administering 
Public Charity 

_It has since been assumed that all duties of mu- 
nicipal corporations are performed either as a 
substitute for the state and for the benefit of 
the public in general, or as a substitute for busi- 
ness corporations and for the benefit of the mu- 
nicipality. In the performance of the first class 
of duties the city is immune as the state would 
be, and in the other it is liable as a business cor- 
poration would be. Lately there has come to be 
recognized a kind of service to which there is 
attached neither the immunity of the state nor the 
liabiliyt of business iorporations, This is the ser- 
vice rendered by bodies administering public chari- 
ties. To such bodies the law as established in 
many jurisdictions, including ours, grants a par- 
tial exemption from tort liability. The exemption, 
we understand, applies where the charity is sought 
to be charged with the negligence of its employees, 
bot does not affect its liability for failore to per- 
form its personal, non-delegable duties, such as the 
duty of using care in selecting its employees and 
in keeping its premises safe for invitees. (Wil- 
liams v. Union Pacific R. Co., 20 Wyo. 392, 124 
P. 505; Bishop Randall Hospital v. Hartley, 24 
Wyo. 408, 415, 160 P. 385, Ann. Cas. 1918E, 1172; 
Union Pacific R. Co. v. Artist, 60 F. 365, 9 C. C. 
A. 14, 23 L. R. A. 581; Hewett v. Association, 
73 N. H. 556, 565, 64 A. 190, 7 L. R. A. [N. S.] 
496; Hearns v. Waterbury Hospital, 66 Conn. 08, 
33 A. 505, 31 L. R. A. 224; MclInerny v. St. 
Luke’s Hospital, 122 Minn. 10, 141 N. W. 837, 
46 L. R. [N. S.] 548; Bruce v. Central M. E. 
Church, 147 Mich. 230, 110 N. W. 951, 10 L. R. 
A. [N. S.] 74, 11 Ann. Cas. 150; Hordern v. Sal- 
vation Army, 199 N. Y. 233, 92 N. E. 626, 32 L. 
R. A. [N..S.] 62, 130 Am. St. Rep. 88.) <A 
charitable institution is also liable for damages 
caused by a nuisance. (Love vy. Nashville, etc., 
Inst., 146 Tenn. 550, 243 S. W. 304, 23 A. L. R. 
887.) 

If the service that a municipal corporation under- 
of the community partakes of the nature of ser- 
vices that would ordinarily be performed by chari- 
ices that would ordinarily be performed by chari- 
table or eleemosynary institutions, and is such as 
would not ordinarily be performed by the state or 
business corporations, we think public policy re- 
quires for the protection of the children of the 
state that the municipality be held to no less ac- 
countability for its own negligence than would be 
the case if the service were performed by a char- 
ity. That policy would seem to be consistent with 
the rule that grants a larger immunity when the 
city is considered as acting as a substitute for the 
state, and imposes a larger liability when it is 
considered as acting as a substitute for a business 
corporation. The analogy between an institution 
conducting a public charity and a municipal cor- 
poration when engaged in a similar activity has 
been noted elsewhere. (Fire Ins. Patrol v. Boyd, 
120 Pa. 624, 15 A. 553, 1 L. R. A. 417, 6 Am. St. 
Rep. 745; Scibilia v. Philadelphia, 279 Pa. 549, 
124 A. 273, 22 A. L. R. 981.) In the case last 
cited it is said that: 

“A municipality is entitled to the benefit of the 
same rule of exemption that would apply to work 
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of a similar kind when rendered by a public char- 
ity. In other words, it is the character of the 
service involved which must serve as the criterion 
to govern controversies such as the one at bar.” 


Municipal Playgrounds Analagous to Public 
Charities 
_ The maintenance of free municipal playgrounds 
is a comparatively new-municipal activity, and one 
in which neither the states nor business corpora- 
tions are likely to engage. Such playgrounds 
might be, and probably are in some instances, 
maintained by benevolent persons or by corpora- 
tions formed for the purpose. We think, there- 
tore, that the city in maintaining the playgrcun: 
device must be considered as acting as a substitute 
for a charitable or benevolent body performing a 
public service. In the absence of any policy of 
immunity declared by the Legislature, we cannot 
hold that it has intended to create irresponsible 
agencies for such a purpose. Cities inviting c!:1- 
dren to playgrounds where it maintains devices 
for their use in play must assume at least those 
duties and liabilities that would be assumed by a 
charity doing the same thing. Though it be not 
liable under the doctrine respondeat superior for 
the negligence of its servants, it is liable for neg- 
ligence in the performance of its non-delegable 
duties, among which is the duty to use reasonable 
care to make the place safe for children who are 


sons. (4 


there by invitation. The controlling princip| 
stated in — on Torts, p. 605, — bias 
_[Where one] “expressly or by implicatio: jp. 
vites others to come upon his premises, whether 
for business or for any other purpose, it is his 
duty to see that he is not inviting them in:, 
danger, and to that end he must exercise ordinary 
care and prudence to render the premises reaso:.. 
ably safe for the visit.” ) 
We think the child in this case was an invitee 
under the foregoing principle. (See Davis y. Cen. 


tral Congregational Soc., 129 Mass. » 37 Am. 
Rep. 368.) This duty to invitees goes beyond the 


common doctrine of. responsibility for seryan 
and is non-delegable. (Pollock on Torts iiath 
Ed.] p. 516; Herman v .Board of Education, 23; 
N. Y. 106, 137 N. E. 24, 24 A. L. R 1065; Silver. 
ton v. Marriott, 61 L. T. [N. S.] 61; 6 Labatt. 
Master & Serv. § 2500.) The rule as to non- 
Gelegable duties applies to corporations, who can 
act only by its agents, as well as to natural per- 
batt, supra, § 1485.) 

Under the foregoing principles the jury would 
have been warranted in finding that the death oi 
the child was caused by actionable negligence on 
the part of the defendant without contribvtory 
negligence on the part of the child, and a verdict 
should not have been directed. The judgment wil 
be reversed and the case remanded for a new trial. 

POTTER, C. J., and BLUME, J., concur. 


Roadside Advertising and Unkempt “Hot Dog” Stands 
Opposed by American Automobile Association 


NATIONAL survey of the problem of road- 
side advertising and a nation-wide cam- 
paign to throw restrictions around the oper- 

ations of “hot dog” venders and their kin along 
the highways, are being undertaken by the Ameri- 
can Automobile Association and are of interest to 
all motorists. 

In a letter sent out in September from A.A.A. 
National Headquarters, highway officials in every 
state of the Union were earnestly urged to formu- 
late plans whereby the “thousands of unwashed, 
unpainted, and unsanitary hot dog stands and lunch 
counters” would be brought under decent regula- 
tion. The statement was signed by President 
Thomas P. Henry, who made his appeal to state 
highway officials in the name of the 841 motor 
clubs affiliated with the national organization. The 
letter said, in part: 

“In recent years the country has awakened to 
the importance of the work of sign-posting ovr 
highways, this being one of the big factors in the 
national effort to promote safety. Needless to say, 
the states have made great strides in this respect. 
At the moment, however, there is danger that 
much of this vital work will go for nothing be- 
cause of the prevalence of advertising material 
side by side with legitimate warning and direction 
signs. In thousands of instances this wayside ad- 
vertising deliberately imitates the warning s'g¢ns 
put up for the protection of the motorist. I think 
you will agree with me that the practice is one 
fraught with danger, not to mention the confu- 
sion and annoyance. May we not suggest that it 
is high time some plan was undertaken whereby 
advertising material may be placed further from 





the center of the highways than the warning and 
direction signs, in order that the latter may be 
easily and quickly differentiated ? 

“While on the subject, let me refer to an- 
other situation which is equally deserving of your 
serious attention. In recent years our road }uild- 
ers have paid a great deal of attention to the 
beautification of the highways, but here again the 
effort has been entirely lost because of a condi- 
tion that has grown up in the wake of motor tour- 
ing. No one can travel on our highways toda) 
without being appalled at the desecration of go’ 
taste and plain civic manners by the thousands ©! 
unwashed, unpainted, unsanitary hot-dog stands 
and lunch counters that infest our roads. This 
disgraceful appearance is extended by an wn 
licensed posting of signs of every size and color 
upon trees, fences, poles, rocks and other projec- 
tions between the aforesaid stands and the coun- 
ters. This, we believe, is a situation that can be 
cured, because ordinarily these stands are license’ 
to do business and it is reasonable to suppose that 
licenses can be granted under such restrictions a 
will, to some extent, protect the landscape from 
the depredations of the hot-dog merchant. 

“There is an urgent necessity for a clean-up 
along the highways. It is high time that some 
thing was done to eliminate other eye-sores in ‘" 
form of dumps and untenanted and tumble-dow" 
shacks that are all too frequently sprinkled alors 
some of our main thoroughfares. We appre" 
that this would require cooperation between prc? 
erty owners and state authorities, but we * 
confident that such cooperation would result 9 
forward step in highway beautification. 





New Rapid Sand Filtration Plant, 


Washington, 


D. C.---Part I 


By Philip O. Macqueen 


United States Assistant Engineer, Washington, D. C., District 


States, Washington, D. C., is exception- 

ally fortunate in having an abundant and 
excellent supply of water, not only near the city 
but at an elevation of over 100 feet above its 
business section. This is quite unusual. Large 
cities such as Chicago, Cleveland, and St. Louis 
on the Great Lakes and the Mississippi River, 
and also Philadelphia on the Delaware River, 
have plenty of water, but they have sewage 
disposal and high pumping costs to contend 
with. New York and Los Angeles have aque- 
ducts over 100 miles long. The water-supplies 
of Baltimore and Boston are not far from the 
cities, but the amounts available are far from 
vy abundant. Washington, however, has an 
unlimited supply of relatively pure water only 


\ MONG the larger cities in the United 


9g miles from the city limits, and, moreover, 
the intake at this point is at the head of a 
series of falls and rapids in the river, so that 
a large part of the city can easily be supplied 
by gravity. This situation comes very close 
to being ideal as far as water-supply is con- 
cerned. 

The Potomac River, which is the source of 
supply for the city, is one of the principal 
streams in the eastern part of the United States, 
ranking between the Susquehanna and the Dela- 
ware Rivers in point of size. The area of its 
watershed above the intake of the aqueduct is 
11,050 square miles, its total length is 450 miles, 
and its average discharge is 11,900 cubic feet 
per second, or 8,000 million gallons per day. 
In appearance the water is, as a rule, quite 
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FIG.N?1. POPULATION AND WATER CONSUMPTION 
CURVES FOR THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
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muddy, but the turbidity is not by any means 
as high as that of the Ohio River. This rela- 
tively small amount of mud is easy to filter out 
and in some cases is a help rather than a hin- 
drance, as it promotes rapid sedimentation with 
aluminum sulphate. The population on the 
watershed is small, and for a distance of 30 to 
40 miles above the intake the urban population 
consists mostly of small farms. Frederick, 
Md., the nearest large town, is 45 miles above 
the intake. This means that Washington is 
free from any decided pollution of its source 
of water-supply. 

The following table is given in order to show 
in a general way the character of the water: 


POTOMAC RIVER WATER—AVERAGE ANALYSIS 


Raw Settled Filtered 

Item Water Water Water 
Maximum turbidity............ 4000 100 3 
Average turbidity.............. 200 20 0 
IEE Oh, WD. Re aso ccscesesss 63.0 62.5 62.5 
STR, cosoaensieasss wen 2.8 2.6 
Bacteria per c. c. (average)..... 4000 400 8 
Bacterium Colon per c, c. (ave.) 4 0.1 0.002 


Construction of the present or old water sys- 
tem of Washington was begun about 70 years 
ago. The principal features consist of an aque- 
duct 11 miles long, a tunnel 4 miles long un- 
der the city, three large storage or settling res- 
ervoirs, and two high-service reservoirs, an 
8o0-million-gallon-per-day slow sand filtration 
plant, a large steam-operated pumping-station, 
and the distribution mains. A low overflow 
dam 2,800 feet long across the river, at eleva- 
tion 150.5, at the head of the falls, is provided 
at the intake of the aqueduct in order to have 
the conduit flowing full even when the river is 
low. The slow-sand filtration plant, which was 
built about 20 years ago, is one of the model 
plants of the country and is giving excellent 
service. A full description of this plant is 
given in Vol. 57 of the Transactions of the 
American Society of Civil Engineers, by its 
designing engineers, E. D. Hardy and Allen 
Hazen. All structures except the pumping-sta- 
tion and distribution mains, which are under 
the jurisdiction of the District of Columbia, 
were constructed by the War Department, Of- 
fice of Chief of Engineers, which also has 
charge of the operation and maintenance of 
aqueduct and filtration plant. Capt. M. C. 
Meigs, Corps of Engineers, was in charge of 
early construction work in 1854, and Col. A. 
M. Miller was in charge of the construction 
of the present slow sand filtration plant, which 
was completed in 1905. 


New Supply 
Studies for increasing the water-supply 
for. Washington were begun about 40 years 
ago. The growth of the city and its suburbs 
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was unusually rapid, and this indicated the 
necessity of the additional supply. Many in- 
vestigations were made, and it was finally 
decided to build a new aqueduct parallel to the 
present aqueduct and a new rapid sand filtra- 
tion plant, also a power-plant and various pipe 
lines and reservoirs, at a total estimated cost 
of about $9,000,000. Work on this project was 
begun in 1921 and will be completed in 1927. 
It is planned to have the old and new filtration 
plants operate together and supply water not 
only for the District of Columbia but also for 
many of the outlying suburbs. 

It was decided to locate the new filtration 
plant near Dalecarlia reservoir, which is one 
of the largest raw-water settling and storage 
reservoirs of the system. This location per- 
mitted the filter plant to be built on Govern- 
ment property and also to easily draw its raw 
water by gravity from the Dalecarlia reser 
voir. A further advantage was the nearness 
of this site to a steep bank, 150 feet high, above 
the Potomac River. This provided an excel- 
lent location for a 2,400-Kw., hydro-electric 
power-plant which can utilize all surplus water 
which the old and new conduits, working in 
parallel, can bring down by gravity from Great 
Falls. Dalecarlia storage reservoir, with jis 
capacity of about 100,000,000 gallons, wil! act 
both as a forebay and a settling reservoir. The 
power-plant will furnish electrical energy re 
quired to pump the filtered water from the new 
filtration plant to all high-service areas in the 
District. Low-service areas will be supplied 
by gravity from the present slow sand filtration 
plant, which is about 6 miles away from the 
new plant. 

Economy, flexibility of operation, and com 
pactness were the three factors given special 
attention in designing the new filtration plant. 
These three are closely related, and in reality 
each is engendered by the other two. Compact- 
ness was practically forced into the question 
of design by topographic conditions. The 
United States owns a large area of land around 
Dalecarlia reservoir, but only about 10 acres 
of this land was level enough for a filtration 
plant layout. This level tract was practically 
cut in two by a local electric car line which 
could not be eliminated. The best answer to 
the problem was to move the car line slightly 
to one side and group the various units of the 
plant as close together as possible. An w- 
usually compact layout and also considerable 
economy resulted from this arrangement. Sep- 
arate walls were eliminated, water passages 
were shortened, and all buildings were placed 
under one roof. The control chamber was 
placed under the floor of the head house, which 











, very convenient location and which led to 
fle ibility of operation. The filtered-water reser- 
voir was located in a small valley adjacent to 
the filters. The pumping-station was difficult 
+) locate but was finally placed in the corner 
i the filtered-water reservoir near the filters. 
\ careful subsoil survey of the entire area 

‘ the filtration plant was made as soon as the 
exact site of the plant was selected. In general, 
+ was determined that the various structures 
would rest on either solid red or yellow clay 
r a mixture of clay and rock. Borings in- 
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site of the plant is 150 feet above the Potomac 
River, the soil in general is well drained, and 
very little trouble was experienced with ground 
water. 


Control Chamber 


Raw water for the filtration plant flows by 
gravity from the Dalecarlia storage reservoir, 
which is only about 600 feet away. The water 
enters the plant through a 6-foot diameter con- 
crete conduit and passes first through the con- 
trol chamber. This structure is a compact 
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NEW FILTRATION PLANT 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 


SCALE 
© Se ws 300 400 








dicated that hard rock would be from 10 to 20 
eet below the lowest principal foundations and 
would be encountered in only a few places. 
‘otal earth and rock excavations for the plant 
amounted to about 110,000 and 1,000 cubic 
yards, respectively. 

‘t was decided from inspection that the solid 
clay was capable of sustaining a load of 2 tons 
per square foot, and this figure was not ex- 
ceeded in the designs. The heaviest load in the 
construction will be the head-house tower, 
which is about 150 feet high and contains the 
“arge bauxite storage bins. The weight of the 
‘tructure will be approximately 3,000 tons, and 
't is supported on a heavily reinforced concrete 
mat, 49 feet square and 4 feet thick. As the 


series of sluice-gates and intersecting water 
passages located near the central point of the 
filtration plant, and it is similar in a general 
way to the cross-connection gate-houses found 
in larger filtration plants. Treated water, set- 
tled water, and filtered water all pass through 
separate passages of the control chamber, thus 
providing the limit of flexibility. In case of 
necessity the treated water can be passed 
directly to the settling basins or the filters: the 
water from the mixing basins can be passed 
directly to the filters, or the raw water can be 
passed directly to the filter-water reservoir and 
the pumping-station. The necessity of such 
extreme in operation is, of course, remote 
but by no means impossible. 
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An equally important function of the control 
chamber is to provide a central point for the 
application of alum and chlorine. The alum 
solution can be applied to the water before 
and after passage through the mixing cham- 
bers and also to the settled water before it 
passes through the filters, or, if desired, the 
dose can be divided so that a small extra dose 
of alum can be added to the water at any stage. 
This unusual flexibility is expected to be of 
value in obtaining the best results in the proc- 
ess of coagulation. The chlorine also can be 
applied to the filtered water or raw water at 
the control chamber. On account of the central 
location of the control chamber, the channel 
feed lines are extremely short. With the mix- 
ing chambers operating in series, the alum feed 
line is only about 10 feet long, and the branches 
of the other water passages are only about 20 
feet long. The chlorine line is 50 feet long. 
These relatively short lines will simplify chemi- 
cal feed operation considerably. 

When the mixing basins are operated in 
parallel, the alum will be applied at a small gate 
chamber on the raw water influent conduit 
about 300 feet from the control chamber, so 
that the solution will be evenly divided before 
it reaches the mixing basins. 

Mixing Basins 

After the alum is applied to the raw water, 
it flows to the two mixing basins. These basins, 
80 feet square and 18 feet in depth, are fitted, 
with baffles of the “around the end” type, which 
will be used for thoroughly combining the 
chemicals with the raw water. The baffles will 
be constructed of 74-inch tongue-and-groove 
lumber, braced throughout with 4 x 4-inch 
struts, so as to support the thrust due to the 
maximum loss of head. Each basin will con- 
tain 20 passages, 4 feet wide and 8o feet long, 
making a total travel of 1,600 feét per basin. 
Provision is made for using the basins either 
in series or in parallel, and further flexibility 
of operation is provided by an extra effluent 
gate near the half-way flow point in each basin. 

Mixing periods of 8, 14, 19 and 27 minutes, 
with a velocity of 2 feet per second, can be ob- 
tained with a flow of 80,000,000 gallons per day 
and with the basins operating in series. W5th 
the basins in parallel and the same flow, the 
mixing periods can be made 14 or 27 minutes, 
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with a velocity of 1 foot per second. Normal 
losses of head under these conditions will be 
from '%2-foot to 2 feet. With flows of 60,000,- 
000, or 40,000,000 gallons per day, mixing pe- 
riods will be lengthened and losses of head 
decreased. 


Settling Basins 


From the mixing basins the water flows 
through a 5 x 9-foot concrete duct, about 200 
feet long, to the two coagulating or settling 
basins, which are located at the south side of 
the filtration plant. These two basins are open 
concrete structures 333 feet long, 150 feet wide, 
and from 17 to 12 feet deep, and are separated 
by a substantial concrete dividing wall. Each 
basin is provided with a light concrete baffle 
wall which causes the water to travel the full 
length of the basin and then return to a point 
opposite the influent. The baffle wall is con- 
structed on an angle of about 5 degrees towards 
the central dividing wall, which will tend to 
cause the water to move more slowly at the 
half-way and end points of its flow in the basin. 
Experiments made at Baltimore indicate that 
this arrangement will facilitate sedimentation 

Water will enter each basin at one end near 
the bottom through four sluice-gates 48 inches 
square, and will then be deflected upwards with 
wooden baffles. Five sluice-gates of the same 
size are provided for the effluent. 

When the basins are operating in parallel, 
which will be the normal condition, and the flow 
is 80,000,000 gallons per day, the settling pe- 
riod will be approximately 3 hours and the 
velocity of the flow will be 3 feet per minute 
With a flow of 40,000,000 gallons per day 
which will be used for a good many years, the 
settling period will be about 6 hours and the 
velocity 1% feet per minute. The sedimenta- 
tion periods can be shortened if desired by 
passing the water through the dividing wall, 
which is constructed with a hollow core. 

The floors of the basins have slopes of 10:1 
which will facilitate cleaning. Pressure lines 
with 2%-inch hose connections are provided 
at suitable intervals for washing, also an 1%- 
inch low-pressure flushing line with 10-inch 
gate-valve outlets 50 feet apart. One basin, can 
be cleaned while the other is in service, thus 
avoiding shutting down the plant. 


velopment and construction of the new vast water- 


supply project for the Nation's Capital will be continued in the November issue. The second port 
will take up the filter building, pumping-station, filtered-water reservoir, the use of ducts to re- 
place pipes, the wash-water reservoir, coagulants, hydroelectric plant, and the architectural treatment 


of the plant, 
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A Campaign for Clean and Safe Milk 


With Three Objectives: 


1. To stimulate the production and distribution of abundant, clean 
and safe milk 
2. To center the responsibility for such production and distribution 
on dairymen, milk dealers, and state and local dairy and health 


officials 


3. To promote increased consumption of milk after reasonable assur- 
ance of its safety 


HE accompany- 
T ing statement 

by Dr. S. J. 
Crumbine, General 
Executive of the 
\merican Child 
Health Association, 
sets forth with un- 
usual force and pre- 
cision the general sit- 
uation with reference 
to t® milk supply of 
a community. No 
longer is there any 
involved discussion as 
to the necessity of a 
protected milk supply. 
There is, however, a 
very vital need for 
determining not only 
that our communities 
have the means of 
protecting this food 
supply but that these 
means are actually in 
operation. The mere 
existence of a pas- 
teurization plant 
within the community 
too often becomes an 
occasion for unwatch- 
ful waiting. Pasteur- 
ization is not the au- 
tomatic passing of 
milk through a= me- 
chanical contrivance 
is the outcome of 


if 


mnt 








Pasteurized Milk Is Safe Milk 


The enforcement of the national and 
state food and drug laws have practically 
eliminated the grosser and dangerous 
forms of adulteration of foods and drugs 
and made a new standard for truthfulness 
of statement on labels. 

The one outstanding exception to the 
accuracy of this general statement is that 
of milk; for a considerable proportion of 
the nation’s milk supply is still produced 
and distributed under unsanitary condi- 
tions, and is potentially dangerous. 


Objectively, clean milk does not neces- 
sarily imply safe milk. Clean milk is 
whole milk produced from healthy cows, 
under such controlled sanitary surround- 
ings and conditions as will safeguard the 
milk from contamination by any form of 
dirt or dangerous organisms. 


Safe milk is clean milk that has been 
rendered absolutely safe from any pos- 
sibility of dangerous contamination from 
animal or human sources by heating 
every drop to a temperature of 145 de- 
grees F. and holding it at that temperature 
for 30 minutes, and then rapidly cooling 
po bottling it in sterile bottles. Only 

tly constructed and properly oper- 

oi pasteurization apparatus can meet 

these essential heating and holding re- 

uirements which insure absolute safety. 

is is known as pasteurized milk. 
Pasteurized milk is safe milk. 

The clean and safe milk campaign is an 
indispensable part of the great drive to 
further reduce infant mortality, occasioned 
by diarrhea and enteritis, and to pro- 
mote a greater consumption of milk by 
people, especially the undernourished. 


—S. J. CRUMBINE, M.D. 








woven with the pres- 
ent status of the pop- 
ulation, especially that 
of the children. Very 
naturally, then, it be- 
comes the concern of 
every civic enterprise, 
especially public 
bodies and chambers 
of commerce, to pro- 
tect the members of 
the community from 
the inroads of these 
Varying influences 
which produce blight 
and deterioration in 
its widely 
spects. 


varying as- 


Coordination of ef- 
fort, so far as the 
production and con- 
trol of our milk sup- 
ply is concerned, is a 
community 
tive. 


impera- 


Speaking before the 
American Health 
Congress at Atlantic 
City in May, Dr. 
Crumbine emphasized 
a plan through which 
he would expect to 
gain the necessary 
control and guarantee 
of wholesome milk. 
From this paper the 
following paragraphs 








elligent use of apparatus in the manner in- 
‘ated by Dr. Crumbine. 

‘he wealth of a community, in the last 
lysis, rests upon the well-being of the men, 
vomen, and children within its confines. What- 
challenges this state of being endangers 
the whole social fabric. The future of every 
‘cial and industrial institution is inter- 


ata’ 
CO 


are abstracted: 


Objective No. 1—To Stimulate the Production 
and Distribution of an Abundant, Clean 
and Safe Milk Supply 

“That Eternal Vigilance is the watchword for 
clean and safe milk, as well as for that priceless 
treasure, Liberty, is tragically attested by the high 
diarrhea and enteritis rate among bottle-fed in- 
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THE MILK LABORATORY ON WHEELS USED IN THE MILK SURVEY 


fants fed on contaminated raw milk, and by the 
many epidemics of communicable diseases in which 
milk has been proved to be the medium of infec- 
tion. 

“North, in his article on Milk and its Relation 
to Public Health, appearing in ‘A Half Century 
of Public Health,’ lists 580 milk-borne epidemics 
reported between 1857 and 1920. The characters 
of the epidemics were as follows: 


Typhoid fever epidemics.............. 375 
Scarlet fever epidemics ~~ bone 128 
Diphtheria epidemics 55 
Septic sore throat epidemics alee 22 


“He admits, as we all know, that this list is a 
partial one. 

“A milk-borne diphtheria epidemic occurring in 
\ustin, Texas, was reported in 1922; 71 cases of 


diphtheria occurred, 57 being among adults. The 


7 
source of infection was a former milker who had 
a perforating ulcer of the septum of the nose, 
from which diphtheria bacilli were isolated. This 
milker infected a cow, from the udder of which 
diphtheria bacilli were recovered. 

“About a year ago there 
Pa., 600 cases of streptococci infection, the source 
of infection being traced to a dairy in which a 
milker was suffering from sore throat 


occurred in Chester, 


“In the summer of 1924 there occurred a rather 
extensive epidemic of para-typhoid fever, the source 
of infection proving to be a certified milk. 

“In order to obtain recent data on the extent 
to which milk is found to be the vector of infec 
tion in certain communicable diseases, question 
naires were sent out to all state, territorial, and 
provincial health officers, requesting data on the 
milk-borne epidemics which had occurred in their 
territory during the years 1915, 1924, and 1925 
Answers were received from forty-two states and 
the District of Columbia, three territories of the 
United States, and three provinces of Canada 

“Forty-three milk-borne epidemics involving 
1,373 cases were reported for 1924; 44 milk-borne 
epidemics involving 1,913 cases were reported for 


1925. 


In both years, typhoid fever caused 


largest number of reported epidemics, and 
the largest number of cases of milk-borne 
were cases of typhoid fever. In 1925, 
milk-borne septic sore throat had a higher 


h 


S¢ 


WeEVET 


involving 312 cases, the second, 600 cases, 
responsible for most of the cases reported 


“Nothing further need be added at this tim 


to establish the fact that uncontrolled 


danger in the dissemination of serious and 
times fatal diseases. 


Objective No. 2—To Center the Responsibility 


al d 
supervised milk supplies are a potential so 


a 


tier 


inc 


dence than typhoid fever. Two epidemics, the first 


f 


i 


| 


Ite 


on Dairymen, Milk Dealers, and State and 
Local Dairy and Health Officials 


“The second objective in this clean and saf 


je} 


milk campaign which we are considering, was {1 
launched in 1923. 


“In October of that year the American 


Health 


Association offered to the state 


7 


i 


( 


oo 


dairy and the state health officials of North Da! 


the use and service of its field milk laborato: 
a non-technical field agent of the Associ: 
the state should furnish the 
nical and field inspection staff to do the 


condition that 


at 
| 


field and technical work in such communiti 


the state authorities might mutually designat: 


“These conditions being mutually accept 


united clean and safe milk campaign was 
launched October 1, in Fargo, and has « 
in one state after another up to the pres 


‘ 


twelve states having been thus far surv 


the following order: North Dakota, South 


Kentucky, Florida, Louisiana, Delaware, 
Georgia, Oklahoma, Utah, Washington, 


gon. 


“Three types of examination were 


milk supplies: first, a visible dirt test 


a bacterial count, including in most ns! 


Coli 


determination : 


third, 


chemical 











ex 


} 


‘ 
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jor detection of adulteration, either by adding 
water or by skimming. The standard methods of 
the American Public Health Association were 
used by the bacteriologists in all the states sur- 
veyed. 

“In eight of the twelve states surveyed, a repre- 
sentative of the American Child Health Associa- 
tion was loaned to the state officials to conduct 
, follow-up campaign to the milk survey. This 
representative has had a wide experience in deal- 
ing with the various social and civic groups, and 
is thoroughly familiar with the perplexing prob- 
lems of milk production and distribution. 

“Seven hundred and thirty-nine conferences were 
held in eight states, two hundred and eighty being 


group meetings, with a total attendance of over 
yoooo. Many thousand pieces of literature were 
distributed and many institutions and laboratories 


were visited. Many of these group meetings, con- 
ducted by the survey group and the field worker, 
were groups of dairymen who were sufficiently in- 
terested to attend the meeting and to ask to be 
shown the result of the examination of their own 
milk supply. In one state a dairymen’s organiza- 
tion for the county was perfected, membership 
being conditioned upon the observance of the rules 
laid down by the state officials for the production 
and distribution of clean and safe milk. 

“In all states, definite commitments were made 
either by the State Department of Health or by 
‘: Dairy Commissioner, to carry on the 


tne ak 


465 


“In one state the entire state has been com- 
pletely covered twice since the original survey. 
In two states field laboratory equipment was se- 
cured for continuing, without interruption, the 
work of the survey, in one instance the trunks 
holding the field laboratory equipment of the 
Association being sold to the state health officer 
in order that the work might go forward con- 
tinuously. 


“In a single parish in a southern state, dairy- 
men purchased and installed eighteen steam steri- 
lizers. In five states the laboratories of state nor- 
mal schools or high schools were secured to act 
as milk laboratories for the respective local com- 
munities. In one city, where a hot political cam- 
paign was under way, the storm center of which 
was the Health Department, commitments were 
secured from both sides to inaugurate and con- 
tinue satisfactory milk supervision and control. 


“In almost every city visited having a popu- 
lation of 5,000 or over, definite commitments were 
secured for the passage of a proper milk control 
ordinance, an amendment of an inadequate ordi- 
nance, or the determination to enforce milk regu- 
lations that were not being properly enforced. In 
most of the communities visited by our follow-up 
worker, addresses were made to the noon luncheon 
clubs or chambers of commerce, and visits made 
to the public schools; all in the interest of clean 
and safe milk, and on nutritional value of in- 























work of the survey until the entire state was creased consumption of safe milk. In several of 
covered the municipal water laboratories, commitments 
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DIRT LEFT ON COTTON PLUGS THROUGH WHICH A QUART OF MILK WAS STRAINED 
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A WINDOW IN A GROCERY STORE 
Clean milk becomes an important business asset when 
properly advertised 


were secured to use such lab 
l analysis otf 
“In three or four cities and counties, the survey 


has resulted in the serious consideration and estab 


lishment of fu 

“In one city, where the milk inspection was un- 
der an who was 
making regularly laborat« milk ex- 


; 


time health units 


political appointee, 
ry reports ol! 


inde pe ndent 





amination—reports which in t main showed a 
very satisfactory condition of the marketed milk 

the survey revealed a deplorably dirty milk with 
a high bacterial count. Later it was discovered 
that the laboratory equipment, which had been 
purchased for the milk examination and control, 


had never been unpacked from the original cases, 
and the supposed laboratory reports were indeed 
mere laboratory romances. Milk contr in this 
city is now under the Department of Health 

“In another state, in a large dairy area where 
milk was being sh pped a Col siderable distance to 
two important winter resorts, the milk that was 
all brought a central pasteurizing plant was 
found to be, in the main, dirty and of a high bac- 
terial count, therefore potentially dangerous. 

“In one state the County Commissioners appro- 
priated $5,000 for inspection and control, and 


oO! dinan es governing 


has already 


three cities passe | up-to date 
sale of milk. Marked improvement 
been noted 

“In another state a Central (¢ 


from three cities 


with 


discuss 


ymmittec 
met to 
Among those 
members of 
Health Off- 


representatives 
plans for joint dairy insp 
present were Mayor 
the Chambers of Commerce, 
cers, representatives of various organizations, and 

from the State Dairy and Food 
The plan under discussion suggested, 
among other things, the appointment of a full- 
time dairy for these tl cities with a 
proposed yearly budget of from $3,100 to $3,500 


I 
$3,625. ) 


tion 
these cities, 


s of 


{ ounty 


representatives 


Commission 


imspector ree 


(Total amount 1 ised, 
“As a whol it can be said that improved 
methods and technique in the production and dis- 


throughout the states 


tribution surveyed 
have been greatly stimulated. It is confidently hoped 
that these improvements are of a permanent char- 
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acter. Certainly, the sense of responsibilit, 
state and local officials has been reenforced 
strengthened to the degree of counting tren 
dously in promoting the permanent safety 


wholesomeness of the milk supply of their sta: 


Objective No. 3—To Promote Increased Con- 
sumption of Milk After Reasonable Assur- 
ance of Its Safety 


“Milk, by reason of its butter-fat content, 
biological value of its protein, and its essential] 
salts and vitamins, possesses exceptional valu 
a food; it is desirable, therefore, that its us 
should be encouraged by every reasonable means 
as a safeguard against nutritional defects whi 
are so widely prevalent throughout this count; 
One of the chief obstacles to increased cons 
tion of milk is its insanitary production, wi! 
is rendered evident to the consumer by visible dirt 
sometimes in amount as to make it repulsive, a: 
the early souring of the milk even when kept 
the ordinary refrigerator or ice-box; these 
the development of objectionable flavor or sm 
must always exercise a limiting influence o1 
consumption of milk. Not until clean and 
milk can be offered to the public can we expe 
maximum consumption of this important food 

“These important considerations confronting 
as public officials and health workers must 
some practical and reasonable solution. It is 
mitted that the first step in that solution 
make every reasonable effort possible to rende 
the milk safe, after which time we can, 
good conscience, work for the increased consum 
tion of milk until it approaches, at least, 
minimum requirements for our growing childr 

“It is the writer’s judgment that this first st 
will include, not only effective supervision 
the sanitary production and distribution of mi 
but must eventually—from the standpoint of as 
sured safety—include the effective pasteuri 
of all milk sold for human consumption. It 
be constantly kept in mind that pasteurizatio: 
milk is not intended, nor will it ever be, a 
stitute for complete sanitary control of its p 
duction.” 


as 


Eprror1at Note.—A considerable part of Dr. Cr 
7 M tk 


paper on “A Campaign for Clean and Safe 
ben published in the August 15 issue of The Nat 
Health. The complete paper is obtainable in mimeogt 


form from the American Child Health Associatior 
Seventh Ave., New York. and will also be inc! 
the Proceedings of the 1926 Conference of Stat 
Provincial Health Authorities of North America, 
uled for publication this fall. 
Three important articles on milk control appear i: 
Health Reports for July 30, 1926. These are entit 
“Committee Report on Uniform Standard Milk : 
“National Program for the Unification of M 
and Public Health Service Stat 
Ordinance.’ 


nance,” 
Control,” 


Milk 


“Revised 





HELP AVAILABLE 


The benefits secured by the states 
and cities mentioned in this article 
are available for your state and city, 
if you have not yet taken advantage 
of them. An inquiry addressed to the 
American Child Health Association, 
370 Seventh Avenue, New York, will 
bring you full information. 

















HE city of Jamestown, N. Y., has just 
gone through the experience of having 
two complete reassessments of its real 
estate, both of which revaluations having been 
efforts to secure greater equity in the distribu- 
tion of the tax burden. 

For two years past, Director of Assessments 
Henry T. Krieger, unaided, had studied various 
plans of scientific assessment and had applied 
as much of the plans as was possible without 
the employment of expert assistance. The pub- 
lication of his revaluations naturally aroused 
protests from many taxpayers whose assess- 
ments had been increased. Assessor Krieger 
had made his revaluations without public dis- 
cussion and comparison of views of citizens as 
to .itvet or building valuations. ‘Although re- 
garding Mr. Krieger as a conscientious and 
highly capable official, the taxpayers were not 
prepared for so radical a departure from the 
old basis as resulted from the Assessor’s ardu- 
ous labors in personally revaluing something 
like 17,000 lots or parcels of land and the build- 
ings thereon. 









Chamber of Commerce Contributes $15,000 
The objections to the assessments were so 
numerous and so vociférous that the Jamestown 
Chamber of Commerce undertook to solve the 
difficulty by contributing $15,000 to a special 
fund to be expended by the city for the employ- 
ment of disinterested experts to assist the asses- 
sor in a revaluation of the city real estate. The 
Chamber of Commerce specified that the Somers 
System of Land Valuation should be employed, 
this system having been previously used by 
assessors aided by experts in nearly 100 cities, 
and hy assessors without expert assistance in 
ny other municipalities. 

lhe status quo in the assessment of real 
estate is always difficult to overturn. The exist- 
ing assessments are often the heritage of many 
years of compromise. The costs of new build- 
ings and the selling prices of land are matters 
of daily comment in every community, and are 
known generally to assessors, but it is always 
difficult to translate the selling prices of land 
and buildings into fair assessments. The as- 
sessor who knows that a certain property sold 
0,000, and who is required under the law 
‘ue separately the land and the buildings 


tor > 


More Equitable Taxation by Scientific 


Assessment of Real Estate 
By Samuel A. Carlson 


Mayor, Jamestown, N. Y. 


thereon, hesitates to use the sales price as a 
basis for assessing even the property sold, be- 
cause he is aware that the conditions of sale 
often reflect the necessity of the buyer or the 
seller, as the case may be, rather than fair or 
normal value. The law of the state of New 
York requires assessment for tax purposes at 
full cash or market value, but it does not in- 
struct the assessor as to the proper methods for 
determining such value. Because of the lack 
of an adequate system for comparing values, 
it is difficult in actual practice to transmute 
the prices paid for real estate into fair tax 
assessment prices. In the last analysis, value 
is comparative. This is particularly true of 
land values where the effect of the community 
in creating and modifying values may be defi- 
nitely seen, understood, and estimated. 

The city authorities of Jamestown, in com- 
pliance with the suggestions of the Jamestown 
Chamber of Commerce, engaged the Manufac- 
turers’ Appraisal Company of Philadelphia to 
furnish expert assistance to the director of 
assessments for the reassessments. The work 
required four months’ time, employing eight 
of the company’s experts, besides about thirty 
non-expert building measurers and clerks who 
were employed locally. The work was accom- 
plished altogether without reference to any 
previous valuation, on an independent plan. At 
the request of Walter W. Pollock, President 
of the Manufacturers’ Appraisal Company, a 
committee was appointed of nine of the sub- 
stantial business men of the city—real estate 
men, manufacturers, bankers, merchants, and 
others—who were requested to act in an ad- 
visory capacity in the determination of the unit- 
foot values throughout the city. This commit- 
tee was jointly selected by the Mayor, the Presi- 
dent of the City Council, and the Corporation 
Counsel. The men selected had intimate know]l- 
edge of the comparative and actual values of 
land in Jamestown. They spent several weeks 
in advising the Assessor, being guided as to 
their methods of expression of opinion by an 
expert of the Appraisal Company. 


Selecting the “Best”? Block 
A map of the central business section of 
Jamestown was spread before the committee. 
This map showed block outlines only, and the 
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question first presented to the committee for 
solution was, which of the street frontages in 
the business center was the “best” block. There 
was practically unanimous opinion that the best 
or highest-value frontage was on Main Street, 
between Second and Third Streets. The general 
opinion was that the coming highest-value street 
is Third Street, and the corner of Main and 
Third was determined as the highest-value 
property in the city. Other streets, of course, 
rotated downward in value according to loca- 
tion, etc. 

After making percentage comparisons be- 
tween the best street and others in the neighbor- 
hood, the question of valuation in dollars was 
next considered. 

Under the Somers System land is appraised 
by a method which is comparable to the valua- 
tion of other commodities. Cloth is bought and 
sold by the yard; wheat, by the bushel; butter, 
by the pound; and there are other standard 
units of quantity which are generally adopted 
and acceptable, to which community opinion is 
applied as to value, except in the appraisal of 
land. The customary unit of land value is the 
lot, or the front foot or square foot. Lots 
vary in size and shape and in relation to street 
accessibility. A front-foot value is subject to 
modification not only because of variations in 
depth, but because of possible alley, corner or 
other enhancing influence. Square-foot valua- 
tion is not uniform in its adaptation for genera! 
appraisal purposes, because any square-foot ap- 
praisal for a lot or a street represents merely 
an opinion of the average value of many square 
feet, and is therefore not specifically useful. 


Factors Affecting Lot Values 

The Somers unit-foot, when appraised, re- 
presents uniformity in quantity, because it 
represents opinion of the value which a single 
street reflects to the land fronting thereon, one 
foot front, 100 feet deep. Lots of 100 feet 
deep may not exist on a given block frontage, 
but whatever the depth of the lots, they may 
be transformed into actual lot frontage values 
by the Somers depth percentage. The valua- 
tions determined on the streets are street values, 
and not lot valuations. Lots which are exactly 
100 feet deep and accessible from a single street 
only, have the same front-foot value as the 
unit-foot. The depth percentage will transform 
the unit-foot into front-foot valuation for lots 
of greater or less depth than 100 feet. For lots 
so located as to have accessibility or poteutial 
usefulness from two streets, values may be 
mathematically computed by taking into con- 
sideration the unit-foot values fixed for the two 
streets, the sizes and shapes of the lots, and 
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their relations to the streets. 

The street valuations may be judged. and 
judged comparatively. That is a matter of 
opinion, and by the Somers method the wides: 
possible opinion is obtained and subjected to 
public discussion. In Jamestown the unit-foot 
valuation for each block was developed as 
consensus of opinion of the members of the 
committee, and after public discussion was 
modified to represent the community opinion 
This valuation was the basis for computation 
for the lots in each block, not only those having 
single-street accessibility, but for all lots. Lot 
values are, of course, enhanced more at street 
corners in high-value business districts than in 
semi-business, wholesale, or residential districts 
The theory is that there is a calculable relation. 
ship to be ascertained by first determining the 
street values by opinion, and then computing 
lots according to the variations existing therein 


Maps Published in Newspapers 

The Advisory Committee spent several week: 
in its study of the comparative values of streets 
Assessor Krieger had previously appraised 
unit-foot values upon streets, but he had not 
subjected the unit-foot valuations to public 
criticism. 

The city was divided into five districts fo: 
valuation purposes, and the maps showing unit 
foot valuations were published in the local 
newspapers, and were used as a basis for pu! 
lic criticism and discussion by the property 
owners of each district. There were, however 
comparatively few changes in the original unit 
foot valuations as determined by the Assessor 
and experts. Several public meetings were 
held at which all criticisms were answered and 
discussed. The Advisory Committee had : 
put excessive valuations on the street frontages 
and it is believed that the land is thus appraised 
at a trifle below the maximum selling price 
although near enough to full value to be con 
sidered substantially a full-value appraisal. 

Following the final determination of unit-foot 
valuations, a computation was made, on 
separate card, for every lot, showing the dimen 
sions, the unit-foot value or values upon streets 
affecting the lot, with variations for dept! 
alley, corner, or other influences. This is 
permanent record which shows the basis tor 
each lot assessment. 


Revaluation of Buildings 


In the revaluation of buildings, a separate 
card was first written for each lot or parce! 
of land in the city, showing the dimensions, the 
owner, etc. These cards were grouped )) 
blocks and were taken out by building measures 





from the 
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r the direction of an expert. Upon each 
| was checked the character of construction 
ler suitable headings. The dimensions were 

measured, and from the total number of square 
feet of floor space thus ascertained, and from 
personal inspection, an expert building con- 
struction appraisor was enabled to determine 
the proper factor per square foot of floor space 
for cost of new reproduction. From the ex- 
pert’s inspection of each building he was also 


enabled to determine the proper percentage 


499 


of accrued depreciation to deduct for considera- 
tions of age, mechanical deterioration, and ob- 
solescence. There were many lots upon which 
the buildings numbered more than one. Each 
building was separately described upon an in- 
dividual card, and the total of all such addi- 
tional buildings, listed on cards of different tint 
from the main building card, was transferred 
to the main building card, thus making possible 
the valuation upon a single card of all build- 
ings upon each lot or parcel. 





TENTATIVE UNIT PRICES-- DISTRICT NO. 3 
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Each nuiaber on the above map is the tentative price in 
ars of a unit-foot. 


A vut-foot is a piece of land a foot wide and 100 feét deep 
street, fronting in that part of the block where its 
’ Is not influenced by cross street, alley, railroad or other 
effect of cross-streets, alleys and railroads upon any 
area, is cocentnnane by the use of the Somers corner lot 
ap tables. 
‘vat has a depth less than 100 feet partakes of a por- 
0! the unit-price and that-portion is aseertained by the 
‘he Somers depth tables. 
‘ that has a depth greater than 100 feet has a priee 
‘the unit priees and that excess is ascertained by 
Somers depth tables, 
or near a corner partakes of the effect of two 





streets ani that effect is ascertained by use of the Somers 
corner tables. 

A lot with an alley or useabje railroad frontage has an 
added usefulness and what is added is ascertained by Somers 
valuation rules. 

The Somers tables and computations are based, fundamen- 
tally, upon the formula ascertained by Mr. Somers after the 
examination of thousands of examples, that 72 1-2 per cent of 
the usefulness of a lot 100 feet deep and with but one street 
influence applies to the front half of the lot and the remaining 
27 1-2 per cent applies to the rear half of the lot. 

A public meeting has been called for next Tuesday evening, 
Aug. 11, at 7:30 p. m. in the auditorium. third floor, City hall, 
to consider the tentative prices of the central section, after 
which the tertative prices of all the remaining sections of the 
city will be cousidered. 


ONE OF THE DISTRICT MAPS PUBLISHED IN THE NEWSPAPERS FOR PUBLIC CRITICISM 
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The valuation of lots, as finally computed, and 


the depreciated or sound values of buildings 


were transferred upon an abstract sheet for 
each block, and the values of lots and buildings 
thereon were totaled such The 
regrouped — by 


streets, and were published in pamphlet form 


upon sheets. 


valuations were afterwards 
and distributed to property owners throughout 
the city, in order to furnish information for 
complaints. 


Action by Board of Review and Correction 


Considering the tremendous innovations 
which the installation of the Somers System 
brought about and the bitter attack made upon 
this plan in the mayoralty campaign by those 
who sought by misrepresentation to make poli 
tical capital against the Mayor, the 
number of complaints presented to the Board 


present 


of Review and Correction was comparatively 
small. Of course it was to be expected that 
out of 17, 
number might have been erroneously 
but the total number of complaints filed was only 
449, of which 70 were reduced by the Board, 
the other 373 not being 


/ 


100 parcels of property, a considerable 


valued, 


regarded by the Board 
as justifiable complaints. 

There was no increase in assessments made 
by the Board on any property. 

The amount of decreases in the assessment 
amounted to $442,750. 

The total land and 


huildings as finally determined was $59,012,- 


assessed valuation of 
750. 

The percentage of individual taxpayers who 
made complaints was less than 3 per cent of 
all the taxpayers of the city. 

The percentage of reduction to total assess 
ments by the Board of Review and Correction 
\ll attempts by a few 
invalidate the 
proved fruit 


was less than 1 per cent. 


dissatisfied property owners to 
roll by legal action have thus far 


less. 


Effect on Mayoralty 
As a result of delay in revision of roll, the 


Campaign 


period assigned this year for the hearing of 


the complaints unfortunately coincided with 


the municipal campaign for election of Mayor 


and other city officials. Thus, the opponents 


to the present Mayor, who on this occasion was 


a candidate for his ninth term, made the most 
of the occasion by demagogic appeals and mis 
leading statements to the effect that tax burdens 
would be result of the 
election, however, was not only 
of the Mayor, in his re-election again by an 


increased, etc. The 


a vindication 


overwhelming majority, but virtually an en 
dorsement of the Somers System. 
In Jamestown the assessment of property 1s 
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made by a Director of Assessments who js ap- 
pointed by the Mayor and confirmed by the City 
Council, and who becomes solely responsible 
for assessments. But all complaints which are 
not adjusted by the Director are referred auto- 
matically to a Board of Review and Correction. 
which holds public hearings regarding all such 
complaints. This Board is composed of the 
President of the City Council and two addi 
tional Councilmen, appointed by the President 
and in addition two citizens, not connected with 
the city government, are appointed by the 
Mayor, making five members in all, a majority 
of whom are elective officials. This independent 
board to which appeals may be made satisfies 
those who might otherwise fear too much ar 
bitrary power from a single-headed appointive 
assessor. 


Results Summarized 

In summarizing, let me say that in James 
town, like most other cities, assessments had 
been made by the usual guesswork method: 
with the result that revenue-earning properties 
had not contributed an equitable share of the 
general tax for public expenses. The Somers 
plan completely revised the assessment method 
which had been in vogue for years. Street 
values, with reference to traffic accessibility 
desirability, etc., were determined in a scientifx 
manner, and individual property was revalued 
on the basis of these street values, which were 
appraised by the Citizens’ Committee. Build 
ings were appraised on the basis of square foot 
of floor space, according to prevailing repro 
ductive cost, with usual allowance for deprecia 
tion, etc. 

The city and school tax rate under the Somers 
assessment roll was reduced from $40 per 
$1,000 valuation, under the old assessment, 
$20.88 under the new assessment, based on the 
1925 budget. On a 60 per cent basis, the tot 
valuations were increased from $31,000,000 t 
$59,000,000. (It is aimed to eventually bring 
all property up to full value.) 


‘ 


Notwithstandin; 
the propaganda against the new plan of assess 
ment by those who have been under-assessed 
less than 3 per cent of the 10,000 individual 
taxpayers made complaints, which means that 
97 per cent of all taxpayers considered the 
Somers’ assessment entirely satisfactory, a” 
more equitable than any previous assessment. 

The Krieger plan was in the main verified b 
the Somers experts and concurred in by th 
\dvisory Committee. This had the psycho- 
logical effect of strengthening public cont 
dence in the entire procedure, which was worth 
to the city many times the cost of the employ 
ment of the Somers experts. 
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\ Study of Certain Factors Affecting the Stability 
of Asphalt Paving Mixtures 


By Prevost Hubbard and F. C. Field 


Chemical Engineer and Chemist, respectively, The Asphalt Association 


he 1925 annual meeting of the Ameri- 


can Society for Testing Materials the 


authors presented a paper describing a 


rv test for determining the relative 


" 
I 


or resistance to displacement, of 
nixtures of the sheet asphalt type. 


fly described, this test consists in forming 


re 


re 


drical briquette from the hot paving 


» allowing it to cool and age for a short 
and then warming it to 140° F., plac- 


' 


1 


in a testing mold and measuring the 


1 load required to force the mixture 
circular orifice of given diameter. 


a 
ad is recorded as the stability value of 
xture 


he test devised by the authors, measure- 


made of the initial resistance of the 
to shear, or of its initial internal fric- 


d not of its mobility or plastic flow. 


ngs being equal, it is evident that this 


nternal friction will depend to a great 


upon the closeness of packing of the 


particles. In other words, degree of 
ion or density is a most important 


bearing upon the stability of any given 


and this was clearly indicated in a 


f tests by the authors of briquettes of 


mixture formed under direct pres- 
1,000, 2,000 and 3,000 pounds per 


ch, where it was found that, within 
e, the stability value of the mixture 


lirectly with the forming load. Of 
such relation would not continue to 


en 


finitely with increase in pressure, as 
would finally be reached where no 


lensity could be secured without crush- 


~~" 


Ter 


lividual grains of the mineral aggre- 
ich a point may be termed maximum 
density. 

compression under 3,000 pounds per 
h had originally been selected as a 
comparing stability values, but it was 


| that under this load many mixtures 


develop the density that they might 


be expected to possess, and this 
led to « modification of the original 
| preparing specimens. This modified 
vhich is briefly described in the fol- 
iragraph, has, in general, raised the 
value of all mixtures tested: but where 
ive been run, the trend of new results 


is practically the same as for the old results 
and the differences are for the most part purely 
relative. 

The following directions cover the new 
method of preparing test specimens in batches 
of three, each batch weighing approximately 
350 grams: 


“Weigh out the dried sand and filler to o.1- 
gram. Heat this aggregate in the tarred mixing 
dish to 350° F., place on balance and weigh in hot 
asphalt at 250° F. to o.1-gram. Thoroughly mix 
the contents of the dish for five minutes with a 
I-inch putty knife, then place approximately 100 
grams in each of three forming molds, numbered 
1, 2, and 3, preheated to 250° F. Place the molds 
with base plates on a hot plate and bring the con- 
tents of No. 1 mold to 275° F. as determined by 
a thermometer which is used for stirring the mix- 
tures. Remove mold No. 1 from hot plate and 
tamp contents for ‘44-minute with a 34-inch diam- 
eter round iron rod 8 inches long. Then insert 
the plunger and place the mold in the empty water 
bath on the base of compression machine. Apply 
pressure to the top of plunger until a load of 
3,000 pounds per square inch is reached. Fill the 
bath with cold water to a depth of 3 inches and al- 
low the briquette to cool under pressure for 5 
minutes. Then release pressure, remove the mold 
from the bath and force out the briquette. While 
the first briquette is under pressure, bring the 
contents of No. 2 mold to 275° F. Tamp, com- 
press, and cool the mixture as in the case of No 
1. Repeat the operation with No. 3 mold. Keep 
the hot plate so regulated that until the mixtures 
are to be brought to the temperature for tamping 
they are maintained at about 170° to 180° F.” 

The compressed briquettes should measure 
approximately I inch in height \fter being 


removed from the mold they are allowed to age 


in air over night and are then placed in a hot 
water bath accurately maintained at the te 


perature of test (usually 140° F.) for not 


ae 


CSS 


than one hour before testing. 

The new method of forming the specime 
has improved the accuracy of the test, but « 
casional erratic results on briquettes of 
same density have led the authors to helieve 
that lack of uniform density throughout the in 
dividual test specimen may sometimes occur 
and that the method may eventually be further 
improved so as to insure maximum practical 
density throughout the entire briquette 


Increased Filler Increases Stability 
In the paper last year the authors showed by 
diagrams that the addition of increasing 
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amounts of mineral filler to a given sand in 
general increased the stability of certain as- 
phalt paving mixtures and that different fillers 
developed different stability values in the mix 
when present in the same percentage by weight. 
Thus, a mixture containing 10 per cent of hy- 
drated lime showed a stability value about 
equal to one containing 20 per cent of lime- 
stone dust and about one and one-half times as 
great as a mixture containing 10 per cent of 
limestone dust. 

In a later paper (Researches on Asphalt 
Paving Mixtures Proc. A. S. T. M., 1925), 
the authors showed that when the percentage 
of asphalt in the mix is kept constant and min- 
eral filler is added to a given sand in increas- 
ing amounts, a point may be reached where 
further addition of filler begins to lower the 
stability. From a series of mixtures contain- 
ing varying percentages of the same constitu- 
ents, it was further shown, within certain 
limits, that among compressed mixtures con- 
taining the same percentage of voids, that mix- 
ture which showed the lowest percentage of as- 
phalt developed the greatest stability. Typical 


curves were also shown illustrating the fol- 
With a given mineral aggregate max- 
imum stability is secured in mixtures carrying 


lowing: 


a rather limited range of percentage of asphalt. 
Increase in stability is to some extent con- 
trolled by increase in hardness of asphalt. 

So many factors bearing directly upon the 
stability of asphalt paving mixtures had been 
developed, that the authors real- 
ized that a large field must be 
thoroughly investigated before 
it would be possibl> to obtain a 
correct perspective of the whole 
and ascertain the true interre- 
lationship of all of the factors. 
It was possible to start almost 
anywhere in mapping out this 
field, and as the beginning of 
a systematic study it was decided 
to concentrate upon the effect upon stablility 
of variations in characteristics and percentage 
of the asphalt cement. The results presented 
in this paper deal primarily with this phase of 
the investigation, although it will be seen that 
most of the other factors already mentioned 
must be considered to some extent at the same 
time. 

All of the mixtures hereafter described con- 
tained the same sand and limestone filler, pos- 
sessing characteristics as shown in Table lI. 
The sand represents a product widely used in 
sheet asphalt construction in New York City 
and vicinity, while the limestone dust, although 


Materials 


Brick Filler 
Waterproofing 

a. ee 35 
Paving Asphalt 

31-40 Pen..... 37 
Paving Asphalt 

41-50 Pen... 
Paving Asphalt 

61-70 Pen..... 
Paving Asphalt 

Fluxed 


1926 


containing somewhat less material passing the 
200-mesh sieve than desirable, is widely used 
in the same locality and was obtained from the 
plant of a large paving contractor: 


TABLE I—PHYSICAL CHARACTERISTICS SAND 
AND FILLER 


Determination Crane = _ Limestone 
Sand (3) Filler (2 
i) % 


100-200 
200-250 


Oo te D bo bo Grim on 


Specific Gravity 
Per cent voids 


The asphalts used in these tests were all 
produced from crude Mexican petroleum and 
possessed the physical characteristics shown in 
Table II. Samples Nos. 3, 4, and 5, were regu 
lar steam-refined paving grades. Sample No 
7 was an asphalt cement produced by fluxing 
No. 5 with a heavy Mexican flux. Samples 
Nos. 1 and 2 were regular commercial grades 
of blown asphalt which were included in the 
tests for the purpose of ascertaining if low 
ductility of the bitumen had any direct influ- 
ence upon the stability of paving mixtures in 
which they were incorporated: 


TABLE II—PHYSICAL CHARACTERISTICS OF ASPHALT 


Ductility 


77°F, = 115°F 


Specific Melting 
Point 
32°F. 


165°F. Iem, 9.3cm. 20cm 
152°F. > gee 6s 87 * 
135°F. 1.5 103 “ = 130 “ 
133°F. 1.75 101 “ 
125°F, 106 “ 
113°F, aoe - 330 “ 


Pene- 
tration Gravity 
77°F. 


1.034 
1.04 
1.044 
48 1.041 
66 1.034 

1.035 


150+“ 


150+" 


Relation Between Stability and Per Cent Asphalt 

In studying the effect of these asphalts upon 
the stability of paving mixtures it was decided 
to use three mineral aggregates composed of 
sand and 10, 20, and 30 per cent of limestone 
dust respectively. Previous work had shown 
that stability was to a considerable extent de- 
pendent upon the percentage of asphalt in the 
mixture, so in order to select satisfactory ™'x- 
tures for further comparison, a series of tests 
was first run with mixtures composed of tlie 
three mineral aggregates and varying percen- 
tages of No. 4 asphalt. The results obtained 
are illustrated by the three curves in Figure !: 
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RELATION OF STABILITY TO PER- 
CENTAGE OF ASPHALT 


relation between stability and percen- 
asphalt for these three aggregates is 
lingly interesting and significant. In 
it will be noted that in each 
bility increases to a maximum with in- 
in asphalt from 6 per cent to a percen- 
ich differs from the other two mixtures 
en falls off as more asphalt is used. The 
represented at the crest of these 
is highest for the high filler mix and 
for the low filler mix, but it is apparent 
itiveness to slight changes in percen- 
sphalt increases with increase in filler. 
words, after maximum stability has 
ured, the high filler mixtures fall off 
ire rapidly with further increase in 
than do those containing less filler. 
bable reasons for this will be discussed 
further data are presented. For the 
it may be noted that as the amount of 
is increased from 10 to 30 per cent of 
neral aggregate, maximum stability was 
by decreasing the percentage of as- 
the mixture from 10 to 8 per cent. 
reason the mixtures shown in Table 
selected for further study: 


place, 


TABLE II—MIXTURES TESTED 
ation Mix (1) Mix (3) 
or % 
14.0 
37.0 
21.0 
20.0 
8.0 


100.0 
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Other Investigations 


At this point a slight digression may be help 
ful in analyzing the stability results so far 
presented and those which follow. A number 
of investigators have rather recently come to 
the conclusion that the percentage of voids 
the mineral aggregate has a very direct bear- 
ing upon the amount of asphalt which can be 
successfully used in a given paving mixture. 
Various tests have been devised for determin- 
ing voids in sheet asphalt aggregates, perhaps 
the most popular being methods in which the 
dry mineral aggregate is fed to refusal into a 
cone or cylinder of known capacity, the con- 
tainer being tapped or rapped upon a table to 
assist close packing. Voids in the packed ag- 
gregate are then calculated from the weight of 
the known volume, taking into account the spe- 
cific gravity of the solid aggregate. By 
standardizing all details of procedure, reason- 
ably satisfactory check results may be obtained, 
but the authors have felt that any method of 
packing a dry aggregate containing a high per- 
centage of filler is likely to result in segrega- 
tion to such an extent as to produce misleading 
results. 


As a means of obtaining some measure of 
voids in mineral aggregates as used in the 
stability test, a new method aimed to eliminate 
segregation as far as possible was therefore 
devised. Preliminary tests were first run on 
dry sand containing no filler and on dry lime- 
stone dust, after which varying percentages of 
kerosene were mixed with each until 
in proportion of kerosene 
which would give the same calculated voids as 
found in the dry aggregates. The following 
is a brief description of the method which was 
thus developed: 


range 


was established 


Place 100 grams weighed to within o.c1-gram 
of dry mineral aggregate in a porcelain saucer, 
weighing the sand and mineral filler separately in 
proper proportions where a combination of the 
two is to be tested. Add kerosene to the extent 
of 5 per cent of the weight of sand and 10 per 
cent of the weight of filler, and mix thoroughly. 
Then transfer the entire contents of the saucer to 
a cylindrical iron mold having an accurately de- 
termined diameter of approximately 5.08 cm. 
(2 in.). The forming mold employed in the stabil- 
ity test may be used for this purpose and should 
rest on a flat metal plate. Insert a .close-fitting 
plunger in the mold and subject the mixture to a 
load of 3,000 pounds per square inch for one min- 
ute. Release the load and measure the height of 
the compressed mixture in the mold to o.oI-cm. 
This may be done by subtracting the height of 
the plunger in the empty mold from its height 
when resting on the compressed mixture. With- 
out reference to the kerosene present, calculate 
voids in the mineral aggregate from the follow- 
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ing formulas in which V = volume of compressed 
mixture in cc.; d = density of the compressed 
mineral aggregate; D theoretical maximum 
density of the total mineral aggregate consid- 
ered as a voidless solid; G and G’ the specific 
gravities of the sand and mineral filler respec- 
tively, which must be predetermined by any of the 
well-known methods; and W and W’ the per- 
centage weights of sand and mineral filler respec- 
ly which were present in the dry aggregate 


tive 


100 
(1) a 


\ 


Results obtained by this method on various 
the 
previously described are shown by the upper 
curve in Figure 2, 


combinations of sand and limestone dust 
which is seen to be quite 
regular and shows a minimum percentage of 
voids in the aggregate containing 50 per cent 


each of sand and dust. 


Percent Filler 


FIGURE 2.—-EFFECT OF FILIER ON THE PERCENTAGE OF VOIDS 
IN MINERAL AGGREGATE 


\fter it had been decided to tamp the as- 
phalt the 
method of tamping was adopted for the kero- 


mixtures tor stability tests, same 


sene mixtures used in void determinations, with 
results shown by the second full curve, which 
is seen to be almost parallel to the first curve 
but showing from 3 to 5 per cent lower voids 
for individual combinations. Relatively, these 
two curves are the same, with corresponding 
high and low points, so that either might be 
used as a general guide in selecting a practical 
combination of sand and dust which would ap- 
proach the minimum percentage of voids as 
closely as possible. 
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It should be realized, however, that in any 
mineral aggregate, no matter how thoroughly 
compressed, the individual particles are not in 
absolute contact even at points, but are sepa- 
rated by films. In the case of dry aggregates. 
air films, and in liquid mixtures, liquid films. 
exist between the particles. While the authors 
felt that the kerosene method of determining 
voids represented approximately the same de 
gree of close packing without segregation as 
any dry method, they felt that none of the 
methods might correctly show the degree of 
close packing of the mineral particles in 
asphalt paving mixture, as the films of asphalt 
might be greater or less than the films of 
or kerosene. To obtain some information 
this matter, they therefore adopted the follow 
ing method of calculating voids in the mineya 
aggregate in asphalt mixtures, irrespective 
whether these voids were completely or only 
partly filled with asphalt. 


Method of Calculating Voids in Mineral 
Aggregate 
The specific gravity of the compressed 
phalt briquette was first 
termined. From this determine 
weight of a unit volume, th 
weight of asphalt present » 
subtracted to obtain the weight 
or specific gravity of the same 
volume of mineral aggregate 
and the percentage voids in t! 
mineral aggregate were thet 
calculated by means of for: 
las (2) and (3). 
obtained for the three asphalt 
mixtures that had been selected 
for further investigation are 
shown by the short curve 
Fig. 2, where it is seen t! 
the presence of asphalt in ¢! 
amounts used further reduced 
the voids in the mineral ag 
gregate. In other words, 
mineral aggregate was more closely packed 
the films separating the individual 
grains thinner than either the 
of air or of kerosene. This is probab! 
due to the relatively high viscosity and cement 
tiousness of the asphalt, but is an important 
factor to be considered if the percentage 
voids in the mineral aggregate is to determ'' 
the maximum allowable amount of asphalt 
be used in a paving mixture, which assumptio! 
has been made by a number of paving 
nologists. ] 
Following this work, some interesting studies 
of the relation of stability to voids were made 


Results 


asphalt 
were 
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nection with the tests illustrated in Fig. 
ach compressed mixture the voids in 

itself were determined, and the 
the mineral aggregate, excluding the 

were calculated to ascertain its close- 
ff packing. In each series it was found 
naximum stability was developed where 
neral aggregate was most closely packed, 

such mixtures did not show the low- 
of voids in the 


e 


nuxture 


entage 
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decreases 
voids 


the percentage of 
the total mixture but 
not in proportion to the volume 
increase in asphalt. 


in 


It is believed 
that too little asphalt tends to 
prevent the closest possible pack 
ing of the mineral aggregate be- 
cause of lack of mobility of the 
mixture during compression, 
and that too much asphalt tends 
toward the same result by creat 
ing a pasty mixture which is apt 
to trap air. Thus, when more 
than 24.5 per cent by volume of 
the asphalt 


amount 


used, 
should 


duced the voids in the mixture 


was or an 


which have 


re- 


> 


3 per 
voids was actually found. 


to zero, nearly cent of 


The establishment of an ap- 
parently logical reason for the 
relatively high stabilities of mix- 
tures Nos. I, 
their selection 
parative 


24.5% Voids 


> 


> 


and 3 


for 


justifies 
further com 
Fig. 4 illus 

trates the effect upon their sta 
bility of variations in penetrations of asphalt 
cement. 


study. 


Here it is seen that there is a very similar 
and definite increase in stability with decrease 
in penetration (increase in hardness) of the 
steam-refined or fluxed asphalts of | 


high ductil- 
ity. 


Projections of these curves into the pene- 
tration range covered by the blown or oxidized 
asphalts of low ductility, as in the case of mix- 





relations are il- 
3 for the 20 


ry 
inese 


in Fig. 





t filler series and are typi- 
those developed by the 


two series. 
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FIGURE 4,—RELATION OF STABILITY TO HARDNESS OF ASPHALT 
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of mixture 3 with the very soft asphalt of (04 
penetration is higher than that for mixture 2 
with a hard asphalt of 37 penetration. The pos- 
sible significance of such relations will appear 
later. 








Increase in Filler Does Not Necessarily Increase 
Stability 
That mere increase in filler will not neces. 
sarily increase stability unless the percentage 
of asphalt is adjusted accordingly, is very 
clearly shown in Fig. 7, where the stability 
values given in Fig. 1 for the 8, 10, and 12 
de rv per cent asphalt mixtures are plotted against 
\ ° : 
we the percentage of filler in the mineral aggre- 
AS 20° gate. In this figure it will be noted that the 
stability values of the 10 per cent filler mix 
tures are quite close together, irrespective of 
the variation in asphalt between 8 and 13 per 
es 4 cent. In the 8 per cent asphalt series stability 
Melting Point Asphalt increases consistently with increase in filler uy 
to 30 per cent. In the 10 per cent asphalt series 
FIGURE 5.—RELATION OF STABILITY TO THE stability increases with increase in filler to 20 
MELTING POINT OF ASPHALT per cent and then falls off at 30 per cent filler 
while in the 13 per cent asphalt series stabilit 
is consistently reduced with addition of filler 
which is exactly the reverse of the 8 per cent 
asphalt series. The probable reason for su 
variation in trend of results is now quite read 
ily explainable from the previous discussior 
of voids or closeness of packing of the mineral 
aggregate. 
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ture 2, indicates that the stability values ob- 
tained for the latter are only what might rea- 
sonably be expected from their lower penetra- 
tion or greater hardness. In other words, no 
direct relation between stability and ductility 
can be established. 

Fig. 5 shows that a fairly consistent relation 
between stability and melting point of the as- 
phalt may be established, but that it is not as 
regular or definite as the relation between Effect of Temperatures Above 140 Degrees F. 
stability and penetration. In general it is seen on Stability 
that stability increases most rapidly with in- Up to this point all of the stability tests 
crease in melting point up to the approximate which have been considered were made at 
temperature at which the test is 
made, after which further increase = 
in melting point produces relatively i 
less increase in stability. It should, 
of course, be realized that the so- 
called melting point is a misnomer, 
as asphalts have no true me't:ng 
point. The test is therefore only an 
approximation of a temperature at 
which the asphalt reaches a certain 
rather indefinite degree of fluidity. 
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For any given penetration of 
asphalt, the direct relation between 
stability and percentage of filler is 
more clearly shown in Fig. 6 than 
in the preceding figures. Here it 
is at once apparent that stability is Percent |z00 Mesh 
more influenced by the percentage s 
of filler than by even wide varia- Percent Filler in Aggr 


tion in characteristics of the asphalt “[iguRE 6-RELATIVE STABILITY OF MIXTURES MADE WITH 
cement. For instance, the stability ASPHALT OF VARYING HARDNESS 
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"IGURE 7.—EFFECT ON STABILITY OF THE 
RELATION OF PERCENTAGE OF FILLER TO THE 
PERCENTAGE OF ASPHALT 


ture of 140°F. It has been quite gen- 
issumed that this temperature is about 
iximum which the asphalt pavement 
under ordinary conditions, but records 
pavement temperature as high as 140°F. 
have been obtained by the Federal 
‘f Public Roads as far north as Wash- 
D. C., and it is quite probable that 
maximums occur for short periods in 
rts of the United States. It was there- 
nsidered advisable to ob- 
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the asphalt, although as the temperature 
becomes less there is a tendency for the 
curves to become steeper. This of course 
means that, at comparatively low temper- 
atures, when the mineral aggregate remains 
the same, hardening the asphalt tends to in- 
crease stability more markedly than at high 
temperatures. With regard to the effect of 
mineral filler, it may be stated that curves at 
the same temperature for all three mixtures 
showed increasing stability values as the per- 
centage of filler became greater. 


Effect of Temperature on Stability of Individual 
Mixtures 

The direct effect of temperature upon the 
stability of individual mixtures is of very great 
interest from a practical standpoint, and each 
mixture with its various asphalts was so 
plotted. Fig. 9 shows the relations developed 
by the extremes and average of the steam-re- 
fined asphalt mixtures, and may be considered 
as typical. 

It is seen in each case that, within the tem- 
perature range at which tests were run, practi- 
cally straight-line relations exist, and that for 
a given mix with a given degree of compres- 
sion, stability is apparently a direct function 
of temperature of the mix, and increases as the 
temperature decreases. Some variations from 
this rule were found in the case of certain mix- 
tures, possibly due to experimental errors, but 
so many of the mixtures developed this approx- 
imately straight-line relation that the existence 
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FIGURE 8.—RELATION OF STABILITY TO TEMPERATURE AND 
HARDNESS OF ASPHALT IN HIGH FILLER MIXES 
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FIGURE 9.—RELATION OF STABILITY TO 


TEMPERATURE 


of a law is fairly well indicated. If further 
investigations confirm this relation, it will make 
it possible to determine the stability of a given 
mixture at any temperature by making two 
determinations at different temperatures and 
projecting a straight line in both directions 
through the values obtained. 


Means of Controlling Tendency of Mixture to 
Crack 

The dotted lines in Fig. 9 are projections of 
the stability values of the three mixtures to 0 
F., at which temperature very wide differences 
It is quite well understood in the 
paving industry that some mixtures which have 
proved very stable become so hard and brittle 
It is 
very necessary, therefore, that in any attempt 
to increase stability this factor should be kept 
in mind. 


are shown. 


as to crack badly at low temperatures. 


If the straight-line temperature rela- 
tion is confirmed, a practical means of control- 
ling tendency to crack is at once indicated as a 
use of the stability test, and the authors hope 
shortly to concentrate on this phase of their in- 
vestigation. The field is promising, as it has 
already been pointed out that the same degree 
of stability at a relatively high temperature 
may be obtained with a soft asphalt and a high 
percentage of filler as with a harder asphalt 
and a lower percentage of filler. 

The temperature slopes of such mixtures are, 
however, different, so that considerable differ- 
ences in stability at low temperatures are in- 
dicated, and it would seem that between two 
mixtures with the same stability at 140° F. the 
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one showing a slope with the lesser pitch would 
be the more resistant to cracking. 


Summary 

In recapitulation, particular attention is di- 
rected to the following deductions which may 
be drawn from this investigation of factors 
affecting the stability of asphalt paving mix. 
tures: 

1. Closeness of packing or reduction of 
voids by compression of the mineral aggregate 
exerts a much greater stabilizing effect than 
the mere reduction of voids in the entire mix 
ture. Specific gravity or density of the mix 
ture itself is therefore not always a direct in 
dication of either degree of compression or 
stability. 

2. Asphalt films surrounding the particles 
of compressed mineral aggregates may be thin 
ner than the air or liquid films which exist in 
the usual methods of determining voids. There 
fore, any attempt to proportion asphalt in 
mixture with the idea of completely filling the 
voids as determined in the mineral aggregat 
may result in the use of too much asphalt with 
a marked reduction in stability. 

3. The greatest stability for a given mineral 
aggregate has not been obtained with that pro 
portion of asphalt which would produce the 
lowest percentage of voids in the compressed 
mixture. The fact that further reduction o/ 
voids in the mineral aggregate is likely to oc- 
cur under traffic after a pavement has been 
laid, due both to additional compression and 
internal wear, indicates that from the stand 
point of stability mixtures should be designed 
so as not to be completely voidless even after 
thorough compression during construction 
Cases have been noted where pavements have 
been quite stable for a number of years fo! 
lowing construction and have afterwards sud 
denly become unstable with no sudden change 
in traffic. It is believed that in such cases, 
while the proportion of asphalt was originally 
satisfactory for the degree of compaction o! 
the mineral aggregate, a further reduction in 
its voids under traffic made the quantity of as- 
phalt excessive. 

4. In order to secure maximum stability 1 
paving practice, the percentage of asphalt must 
be controlled within much narrower 
for high-filler low-void aggregates than it ! 
held for relatively low-filler high-void aggre 
gates. 


limits 


5. Of the physical characteristics of 

phalt, which are usually determined, penetra 
tion at 77° F. appears to exert the most direct 
and definite effect upon stability of the mixture 
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temperatures, and a general increase in 
produced with a given mineral aggre- 


.ccompanies decrease in penetration of 
phalt. 
Next to closeness of packing of the min- 


egregate, percentage of filler appears to 
vreatest stabilizing factor in paving mix- 
and, provided the proper proportion of 
is used, increased stability is invaria- 
.luced by increase in filler, at least to 
extent that such addition decreases voids 
aggregate. 


mineral If, however, the 
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proper proportion of asphalt is not used, an 
crease in filler may result in decrease 
stability. 

7. The stability of a given compressed mix 
ture appears to be directly proportional to its 
temperature, but the proportion varies for dif 
ferent mixtures, so that of two mixtures which 
show the same stability at 140° F., one may be 
much harder and more likely to crack 
temperatures than the other. 
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Solving the Flood Problem at Wichita, 


Kansas 
By P. L. Brockway 


City Engineer, Wichita, Kansas 


KE so many of the cities in the Missis- 
| pp! Wichita is located at the 
~ iunction of two rivers. The Little Arkan- 
flows into the Arkansas River within 

rate limits. 


valley, 


The Arkansas River rises 
untains of Colorado, coming out into 
Rocky Mountain slope at Pueblo, 
runs in an easterly direction across 

and about half-way across Kansas, 
nging to the south into Oklahoma near the 
he southern boundary of Kansas, and 
erging with the Canadian 


River near 


the middle of the east boundary of Oklahoma. 

The grade of the river is relatively steep 
across Colorado, flattening rather abruptly in 
the western edge of Kansas. It brings down 
immense quantities of quartz and granite sand 
and gravel out of the mountains in flood stage, 
dropping the larger particles as the 
decreases in the flatter slopes 
extreme the wind blows 
particles of sand cut into dunes, 
port Willows 


woods sand-bars 


velocity 
In periods of 


low flow 


the finer 
sup 
some vegetation. 


grow up in the 


and cotton- 


and islets. 








-AL MEANDERING NARROW CHANNEL 


AT WICHITA BEFORE FLOOD-CONTROL IMPROVEMENT 


The dead stump and trees show the severe cutting of the hanks at the flood stages of the river 
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PROFILE TAKEN EAST AND WEST ALONG 29TH STREET, WICHITA, IN JULY, 1923, SHOWING THE 
REMARKABLE SITUATION OF THE ARKANSAS RIVER FLOWING THROUGH ITS STREAM BED ABOVE 
THE LEVEL OF THE SURROUNDING COUNTRY 


This also shows the flooded condition of portions of the lowlands 


This vegetation catches more drift and silt in 
flood stage, so that the final result is the build- 
ing up of river-bed, banks, dunes, islands, and 
bars all together. This has been proceeding 
so long that the river flows on a pronounced 
ridge and has shifted laterally over consider- 
able territory, forming vast gravel and sand- 
beds. These form underground storage for 
water in great quantities, which is being used 
for irrigation by pumping with low-head, large- 
capacity centrifugal pumps. 

The banks in many places are so poorly de- 


fined that they are difficult to follow, and in 
the western part of the state the river over- 
flows with a rise of 4 to 7 feet. The direction 
of flow is away from the river to lower areas 
which act as detention reservoirs. The tribu- 
taries to the river run nearly parallel to it for 
long distances at flatter grades, so that they re- 
turn overflow water to the river very slowly 
This is strikingly shown in the drainage area 
map. 

The net result is that heavy floods in the 
river in Colorado are of only passing interest 
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DRAINAGE AREA MAP FROM GREAT BEND TO WICHITA, PREPARED BY CLARK JACOBY, CONSULTDV@ 
ENGINEER 
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e they reach Wichita. For example, 

), 1923, a crest of 7,400 second-feet 

e Colorado-Kansas line, which dropped 

econd-feet at Great Bend. On June 

ume year, a flood of 14,300 second- 

he state line was reduced to 8,700 sec- 

t by the time it reached Great Bend. In 

1923, a crest of 18,000 second-feet at 

line dropped to 5,000 second-feet 

t had reached Wichita. The 1921 flood 

iused such a disastrous loss of life and 

Pueblo produced a maximum flow 
second-feet in Wichita. 
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Because of these reasons, it has been found 
unnecessary to give any serious consideration 
to rainfall or extreme flood conditions west of 
Great Bend, and the map of the drainage area 
has been prepared as shown, entirely disregard- 
ing the river west of that point. At its worst, 
it is not necessary to provide for a greater 
flood than 8,000 second-feet in Wichita, be 
cause the river-bed above the city simply can- 
not hold more than that quantity. It runs over 
into the Big Slough and around the city at the 
location shown on the map that is reproduced 
above. 
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Streams Causing Floods 

The Little Arkansas River, known locally 
as the Little River, drains about 1,200 square 
miles, rising in a territory of sand dunes which 
support many springs that continue to flow in 
the driest periods. Its drainage area is rolling 
prairie very largely under cultivation. It has 
delivered about second-feet of water 
into Wichita territory on several occasions. 


12,000 


Finally, the insignificant-appearing stream 
called Chisholm Creek in the edge of the map 
drains about 65 square miles, largely uncul- 
tivated steep slopes on the ridge to the east and 
northeast of the city. This territory has dis- 
charged 8,000 second-feet into the city and the 
valley adjacent, or as much as the Arkansas 
River itself. 

The drainage area map also shows that the 
basin is shaped somewhat like a funnel, all the 
drainage converging into the narrow valley in 
which the city is located. 

A cross-section of the valley at Twenty-ninth 
Street, just north of the city limits, is fairly 
typical, showing the Arkansas River high above 
the rest of the valley, the Little River lower 
and overflowing tn turn to the east, and the 
Chisholm Creek bed lowest of all, and all over- 
flowing laterally in flood stage. The map of 
the city in detail shows the course of the vari- 
ous streams within the corporate limits. 


Notable Floods 


The whole valley was flooded in 1877, pre- 
sumably by simultaneous flood stages in all 
three streams. The valley was only sparsely 
settled, and no great general damage was donc. 

In 1904, the two rivers were in flood stage 
together, overflowing into the center of the city 
in such quantities that the principal business 
streets could only be navigated in boats, some 
streets being covered deep enough to 
a horse.” 


“swim 
Following this, a considerable por- 
tion of the lower end of the Little River was 
flanked with earth dykes, and Chisholm Creek 
was straightened by the construction of the 
canal shown on the map and known as the 
Wichita Drainage Canal. Neither improve- 
ment was calculated from any run-off data or 
discharge requirements, being apparently a 
compromise solution of many schemes proposed 
in response to the popular demand that some- 


thing be done. For example, later measure- 


ments showed that the canal had a capacity of 
about 2,500 second-feet when running bank-full, 
but that the dozen or more bridges across it of 
the Luten arch type reduced the capacity to 


about 1,300 second-feet at the same stage, 
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Drainage Receives Serious Consideration 


No serious flooding occurred again until 
1916, when the two rivers were again in simul- 
taneous flood stave, the Little River doing con- 
siderable damage in the north end of the city 
and the industrial area adjacent. This gave 
rise to a popular demand that something be 
done to protect the industrial area from the con- 
stant flood hazard, which tended to retard its 
normal development. This finally led to the 
establishment of a drainage district lying partiy 
within and partly without the city and the em- 
ployment of Clark Jacoby as_ consulting 
engineer in the spring of 1923. Mr. Jacoby 
had scarcely time to organize his forces when 
a very serious flood occurred which gave hin 
a wonderful opportunity to obtain direct run 
off data. 

The drainage area map taken from his report 
has indicated on it the total rainfall during 
25-day period from May 21 to June 16, 1922 
The normal annual rainfall is about 31 inches 
Following a general total rainfall of about 4 
to 8 inches in the first nineteen days of the 
whole period, 3 to 7 inches of rain fell on 
June 9 over practically all of the Little River 
and Chisholm Creek area. Measurements and 
calculations of extreme flow indicated a max 
mum run-off of about 0.2 second-feet per acré 
from the smaller area, amounting to about 8,20 
second-feet. Fortunately, the maximum dis 
charge from the various branches of the cree} 
was not simultaneous, so that the combine 
crest discharge was estimated to be about 6 
500 second-feet. Referring again to the 1,30 
second-feet capacity of the canal bridges in the 
city, it is easily understood that the water was 
a mile wide the morning of the roth and that 
the residents of that part of the city east 
the canal were cut off from the rest of the « 

3y the next day, the Little River was 
flowing into the valley north of the city, flood 
ing the area shown on the map for several 
days. The levees built in 1905 along the lower 
portion of the river were held by liberal! 
of sand-bags and brush revetments, so 
the business district was not flooded 
overflow into the area north of the city reduced 
the maximum discharge to about 10,000 sec 
ond-feet. A further rise of 6 inches, or less 
than 1,000 second-feet additional, would 
flooded the entire business section in the 
of the city by flowing over the levees 
electric power-plant stood in the direct 
of the greatest danger. 

The Big Arkansas River also rose to flo 
stage above the junction with the Little Rive: 
overflowing into the Big Slough. The com- 
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TYPICAL PARK FRONTAGE ALONG THE RIVER AT WICHITA, KANSAS 
lake will be four miles long, two hundred feet wide and from three to ten feet deep when improvement is 
completed 


produced a crest of about 17,000 or 
ond-feet in the Big 
ilf of the city. It did not overflow 
he extreme south end of the city, be 


River through 


ercial sand pumping, continuing for 
e center of the city, had lowered the 
river as much as 7 feet. ‘This is 
at least, 
pure by-product of industrial oper- 


of flood prevention re- 


m June 15, a local 4-inch rain oc 
he Big Slough area which caused 1t 
into the southwest part of the city 
ry which had not been flooded since 
great disaster occurred, because the 
wide and flat that most of the area 
| less than a foot deep and very lit- 
covered more than 4 feet. Veloci- 
so that very little scouring oc- 
Only one life was lost, and that came 
ult of an infected cut sustained by a 
eman assisting marooned families 
‘ir belongings to higher ground. As 
lamage, thousands of families sus- 
from flooded 
damaged furniture, 
nd ruined gardens, 
losses, of 


losses basements, 
dro ywned 
and 


were 


lawns, 


lustrial course, 


rson, in charge of the United States 
‘au, estimated damage as follows: 
$942,000 


95,000 
335,000 


ley north of the city 


840,000 


$2,212,000 


y made a very careful survey of 
‘ estimated the damage to public and 
perty within the city as being $920,- 

industrial property, including rail- 


} 


roads, adjacent to the city, $443,000, making a 
total of $1,363,000 in the Wichita area. 


From all these direct data, investigations 


were made as to the possibility or probability 
of greater run-off. Rainfall records are not 
them 
I he 


inches 


very complete in the territory, few of 
extending over more than twenty years 
maximum recorded precipitation is 11 
in 24 hours. Such excessive rainfalls extend 
over a relatively small area and are of very 
8-inch the 


city of Wichita itself in September, 1911, ex- 


rare occurrence. An raintall in 


tended such a short distance that the 
scarcely left their banks, 
in a few hours. 


streams 
and ran down aga 
Inasmuch as no floods in foy'ty 
years had exceeded those of the observed con 
ditions in 


1923, pla 
improvement of channels to a 
ity to discharge the 
safe margin. 


ns were prepared for the 
sufficient 


observed run-ofi 


Definite Flood-Contro!l Plans 
Plans prepared for the North End Drainage 
District include the cleaning of the channel of 
the Little 
where necessary to 


River and construction of levees 


and the 
the 


prevent overflow, 


construction of an artificial channel 


eastern limits of 


near 
the valley of sufficient size 
to intercept all the tributaries of Chisholm 
Creek and prevent their overflow, carrying this 
channel into the upper end of the old Wichita 
Drainage Canal. These plans were adopted 
after detailed investigations were made of all 
suggested possibilities. Costs 


were approxi- 


mated at $300,000 to $400,000 Incomplete 


legislation was corrected in 1925, the District 
was reincorporated, and final det 
being prepared. Subject to 
work should be ready for actual 
struction very soon. 


alis are now 
| 


] j 
| lelays 


CYdi ¢ 


r 


The problem presented to the city of Wichita 


consisted therefore in improving the channel 
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of the Drainage Canal to a capacity of 8,000 
second-feet, the Little River to 12,500 second- 
feet and the Big River to about 20,000 second- 
feet. As an emergency measure, $55,000 was 
provided in the tax levy for 1924, which was 
spent in clearing the canal prism of trees and 
undergrowth, strengthening the weakest spots 
in the cld levees along the Little River, and 
widening the Big River immediately below the 
mouth of the Little River where it had been 
narrowed by artificial encroachments. About 
$45,000 additional was purchasing 
river-front surveys of all 
channels were made in 1924 and detail plans 
perfected. 

The Little River flows through the city in a 
series of long loops. 


spent in 


land. Extensive 


It has a slope of about 
The 


2.5 feet per mile. city owns property 
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draining surface water into the river at fi 
stage or preventing it from backing out 
storm sewers without expensive and trou 
some gates in the outlets. 

Therefore, it was decided to widen the char 
nel to a minimum width of 250 feet ban! 
bank at a height of 12 feet above low w 
and build levees up to a minimum of 3 
freeboard above this flood plane. This is bx 
done without interfering with the grade 
river-bank streets. Levees in the parks 
given very long back slopes, not less t! 
to 1, for the sake of appearance. The 
slopes are calculated 2 to 1, but in certain | 
tions they are made much flatter, setting 
levee top back from the river and making 
tractive glades on gentle slopes to the edg: 
the lake in the parks. 
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A NEW BRIDGE AT THE PRINCIPAL ENTRANCE TO THE CHAIN OF RIVER PARKS IN WICHITA 
The dark portions of the piers are below normal lake level 


developed for park purposes for many years 
within these loops, On the opposite side the 
territory is almost fully developed with good 
residences and with well-defined and improved 
streets along the river bank. The city main- 
tains a lake up around these loops, with a dam 
near the mouth of the river, and a power com- 
pany maintains another dam right at the mouth 
for industrial purposes. Obviously, any chan- 
nel cutting across the loops would destroy the 
beauty of the parks, besides passing through 
such expensive territory as to make the cost 
prohibitive. The erection of high levees is 
also undesirable for three reasons: danger of 
burrowing animals undermining it and starting 
serious leaks, the only available soil being al- 
most pure sand; unsightly appearance in a good 
residence district; and the impossibility of 


The lower portion of the river was 
100 feet wide when the present river i 
ment program was commenced. Approx 
110,000 yards of earth was moved in th 
in the winter and spring of 1925. The 
the mouth of the river was increased f: 
to 270 feet in length in the summer of 
the controlling company. The dam owned 
the city was increased from 160 to 2 
The city dam is normal to the channel 
power dam at an angle of about 70 
A wooden bridge just below the dar 
lengthened 110 feet, and the whole ri\ 
ened about 100 feet for the thousand feet ' 
est its outlet. 

The next bridge upstream, a reinfo: 
crete deck girder, was increased to 24: 
between abutments by the construction 
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tional span. The next bridge was an old 
ught-iron structure consisting of two 
ugh Pratt trusses with fish-belly suspended 
beams, built in the late 80’s. It was re- 
ed with a reinforced concrete deck girder 
ture 105 feet longer than the old bridge. 
bridge is the main entrance to the park 
and was made with a 40-foot roadway, 
walks, and special observation bays 
each pier, and with stairs leading down to 
t landing on the abutment. 
192 drew to a close, the city completed 
ourchase of all of the river-bed and banks 
i2th Street north to the city limits, a 
ce of about a mile and a quarter. The 
um width of the strip acquired is 350 
providing room for the 250-foot channel 
-foot levees. The total award of the ap- 
rs was $72,000. Some appeals were taken, 
t it may finally cost as much as $100,000. 
e work in 1926 ineludes the clearing of 
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the channel throughout this length. The appro- 
priation was $25,000, and, if this proves insuffi- 
cient, additional funds will be provided. The 
picture of the river channel, taken at the be- 
ginning of the operations, gives a pretty fair 
idea of the task involved. Three other sections 
of the levee are being moved back at an esti- 
mated cost of $20,000 to $25,000 apiece. Con- 
tract prices range from 29.5 to 45 cents per 
yard, on specifications providing that three- 
fourths of the earth will be moved 300 feet 
or less and that the remainder will be moved 
600 to 1,000 feet. This will make the 1926 
expenditure on the Little River about $100,000. 
All of this work must be done with the water 
let out of the lake each winter, and it is hoped 
that this winter will be the last for some time 
in which the river will look so disreputable. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENT.—Abstract of a paper presented be 
fore the Fourteenth Annual Meeting of the National Drain 
age Congress. 


The Street-Repair Problem in the Small 
Town 


ive < 


By Harry Wohlwend 


City Engineer, New Brighton, Pa. 


NE of the most difficult problems for the 
city engineer of the small town to-day 
is the construction and maintenance of 


streets and alleys. There is a very large mile- 


streets in comparison to the valuation 

taxable property; also, the small town is 

elled to build and maintain thoroughfares 
mmodate foreign traffic without any aid 
e county, state, or federal government. 
every dollar collected for 


at that time were in need of consider- 
able maintenance were built prior to the ad- 
vent of heavy motor traffic. Taxpayers were 
continually complaining that the roads were all 
right when they were built, but that the heavy 
traffic had destroyed the surface. After this 
complaint had been made enough times, we real- 
ized that some inexpensive means must be 
found to resurface, first, our main street, which 





purposes must be stretched 
limit. 
Brighton, Pa., has a 
n of 11,000 and a tax- 
uation of slightly less 
0,000. The budget for 
and maintaining 22 
streets and alleys is 


years ago, when the era 
ks and automobile trans- 
virtually began, mile 
ile of bad roads began 
to our attention. Then 
of methods to improve 





of New Brighton 


maintenance was start- == YTERSECTION OF TWO OF THE PRINCIPAL STREETS IN NEW 


t of the streets which 


BRIGHTON, PA., SHOWING EXCELLENT CONDITION OF RESUR- 


FACED STREET 
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Method of Resurfacing 
Our method of resurfaci 
pogpni snd ed sttittall very simple and is done wit! 
weer res! §€6Own §6street force. First 
street is swept clean of al! 
and then it is painted wit! 
good cut-back asphalt t! 
with a good grade of gasoli 
Care is taken not to apply 
paint too heavily, as no 
is needed between the bricks 
the sand filler, and it is not d 
sirable to allow pools to for 
in the depressions, as the excess 
paint would soften the Kyro 
Immediately after painting 


_ 


seacanceniennietaet 
pon egcni HLL Errenirrrrnr To 








THE CITY FORCE WHICH HANDLES PATCHING, SHOWING THE ; 
LIGHT TOOLS AND ERIE ROAD ROLLER are ready to lay the resurfa ng 
material. This is unloaded d 
was laid in 1892 with brick on a gravel base’ rect from the railroad car into small 

and with sand filler, and then other streets, and dumped a few feet ahead of the work 
in order to keep them in a serviceable condi- workmen fork or shovel it into place and ther 
tion. rake it smooth with a light-weight asphalt rak 
Because of the limited yard- 





age of resurfacing to be done we 
could not afford to set up an 
asphalt plant for the hot-mix 
job. Several cars of a Kentucky 
rock asphalt known as Kyrock 
were ordered, and in July, 1924, 
we began to resurface one side 
of our main street. This was a 
strip 11.5 feet wide adjacent to 
the street-car rails and 4,750 teet 
long. This was followed with 
the resurfacing of the other 


side. Since this surface has 





A) 


THE EQUIPMENT USED IN PATCHING 





been laid, no limit has _ been 
placed on the weight of loads 
and the paving has been subject to horse-drawn The men seem to prefer using a stone 
steel-tired circus trucks weighing up to 16 tons having eight tines 1% inches apart. 
each, without showing any indentations which weather is fair, the surface is not rolled 
might have been expected. near the end of the day’s work and the: 
rolled only once with 
tandem roller. Immediately 
rolling the traffic is turned 
parking, however, is not per 
ted for a few days and 
traffic is kept off a day of t 
The best results are obtai 
if all depressions are filled wi! 
Kyrock at least two moni! 
ahead of the final resurfacing 
as this allows traffic to 
down the material in the dee 
depressions, making a smoot! 
resurfacing job possible 
greater ease. 














+1, 


SECTION OF SURFACING JUST LAID, READY FOR ROLLER We have found that 





Ce 


face is painted properly the 


repaired quickly and at very 


irds in 134 hours. 
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expensive equipment and 
he surface is skid-proof, as 
ntains nothing but silica 
ind natural asphalt. Be- 
of the fine aggregate, it is 
le to feather-edge the sur- 
where necessary, and if the 
il will stick closely. Re- 
‘an easily be made with 
rock asphalt. The water 
pany, gas company, and 
bers are forever tearing up 








treets, but this damage can 


cost, as all that is needed 


a little asphalt paint and a few shovel- 
; of Kyrock; or, if there is a 


depression in 
treet surfacing caused by the settling of 
base, it can simply be painted and enough 
the rock asphalt put on to bring it a little 
Then the surface is tamped and 
job is done. One man with a wheelbarrow 
i~d a bad depression 1% inches deep in 
and covered an area of 4 


ve lev el. 


center 
j 


square 
This was the actual time 
the complete job, which included loading 
wheelbarrow, getting the paint, wheeling 


PATCHWORK ON BRICK ROAD, SHOWING HOW ROUGH ROAD WAS 


SMOOTHED UP 


the material four blocks, doing the work, and 
returning to the building. 

We have had no trouble with bleeding even 
on hillside streets. The 
the completed job of resurfacing with 
Kyrock 1% inches thick, filling the depressions 
with the same material and allowing 10 per 
cent for the use of tools and equipment, was 
$1.29 per yard. This year, improved 
methods and better routing, we expect to lower 
this figure. 


average cost for 


with 


The street railway company is now 
using this material. 


Artistic Entrance to Public Comfort Station 


HE accompanying illustration shows the 
to a public comfort station at the 
Beach just south of the Cliff House 
vas built by the city of San Francisco for 
modation of the many people who visit 
beach daily. In order that the prom- 

he unobstructed and also to avoid the 

ipon the part of the public of crossing 


entrance 


the heavy-traveled Great Highway, it was decided 
to place this comfort station beneath the area 
occupied by the sidewalk of the Beach Esplanade. 
The station measures over-all 92 feet and 10 
feet interior height. At the top of each of the 
concrete stairways leading to the station are orna 
mental concrete walls, and between these is a con- 
crete cupola for ventilating the station. 
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Cartoons and Posters Aid Civic Progress 


To an Increasing Degree Daily and Weekly Newspapers, 
Chamber of Commerce Publications, and National and Local 
Organizations Are Recognizing the Value of the Cartoon and the 
Poster as Aids in Influencing Public Opinion for Civic Progress 
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Kirby in The World, New York 
CITY PLANNING INDICTS THE INADEQUATELY REGULATED SKYSCRAPER 





ITTER CARTOON FROM ‘‘PROOKLYN,’’ THE WEEKLY PUBLICATION OF THE BROOKLYN, 
(N. YY.) CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 























Rubbish—Get It 
Out of the Cellar Learn Where It Is 


PREVENT FIRES HELP GIVE THE ALARM QUICKLY 


SERIES OF POSTERS PUBLISHED IN THE INTEREST OF FIRE PREVENTION AND PROQ- 
TECTION, BY THE NATIONAL FIRE PROTECTION ASSOCIATION 


TWO OF A 





Snow Removal in Garden City, Long 
Island 


By C. R. McKay 


Superintendent of Public Works, Garden City, Long Island, N. Y. 


NTIL a Model-K Cletrac tractor was pur- 
City used 

shape plows with from four to six horses 
for opening the streets after each storm. This 
method proved to be very expensive, so the 
The 
new equipment has been very satisfactory as 


chased, Garden wooden \- 


tractor and steel plows were procured. 


per hour. The tractor operator receives 77 
cents per hour and the helper 50 cents per hour. 
The actual cost per mile, not including 
labor, gas, and oil, is 35 cents. The 
V-shape plow mounted on the front 
of the tractor plows a path 10 feet wide. The 


tractors are equipped with cork treads and 


steel 
















































































SNAPSHOTS OF SNOW-REMOVAL ACTIVITIES IN GARDEN CITY, L. 1, LAST WINTER 


it saves time and is economical. This Depart- 
ment has approximately 55 miles of streets to 
be kept open, and during the severe storms of 
1925-26 all of the streets were open to traffic 
the second day after each storm. 


We have two Cletracs for street work, and 


two plows. 


helper who average five miles of streets plowed 


Each tractor has a driver and a 


enclosed cabs so that the driver keeps going 
in any weather and all night when necessary 
At present we are using some wooden 
shape plows and steel V-shape plows for the 
sidewalks. It has been found that the steel 
plows work much more satisfactorily than the 
wooden ones. All of the sidewalk work is done 
by one man with one or two horses. 





Probably 





helpful document. 


‘‘BEFORE AND AFTER’’ VIEWS IN AN INSPIRING REPORT 


the finest collection of ‘‘before and after’’ views of park and parkway improve 
ments ever included in a single publication are contained in the Final Report of the Bronx Parkws 
Commission, which is mentioned briefly on page 439 of the September issue. ) . , 
‘ing to show their citizens what can be done with adequate funds intelligently spent will find this a very 


City or county officials wish 





ee 

















Water-Softening 


Jt 
to 
= 


Plant at McKees 


Rocks, Pa. 


By H. C. Kneeland 


Chemist, Ohio Valley Water Company 


boroughs on both sides of the river 
elow Pittsburgh, has recently completed 
into operation the largest Zeolite wa- 
ening plant in the world and the first, 
as is known, to be used in America to 
an entire community with softened wa- 
lite softening has never been used on 
large scale before, because of the sup- 
sedly prohibitive cost, but in this instance 
omparison with thé costs of other methods, 
liar nature of the problem, and the lim- 
available, led to the selection of this 
method as being the most practical. 


T iE Ohio Valley Water Company, supply- 


ted space 


Character of Water-Supply 
vhat extensive geological studies have 
established the fact that the Ohio and Alle- 
River valleys are 


Some 


Magnesium does not exceed 4 parts per million, 
chlorides run about 12 parts per million, and 
dissolved oxygen and iron are very low. The 
really objectionable elements, aside from the 
hardness, are manganese 2.5 parts per million 
and the presence of crenothrix. 


Troubles 
Water of 12 grains hardness will always 
cause complaints, but in our case the com- 


plaints were aggravated by yellow manganese 
stains on table linens and other white fabrics. 
Another form of manganese trouble was the 
formation of deposites of the black oxide of 
manganese on the walls of the pipe lines. 
Tests made in the various parts of the distri- 
bution system disclosed that from 50 to 8o per 
cent of the original manganese content was de- 
posited. These deposits 





filled throughout 
engths with valley ter- er. 
sand . 
W iscon- 
age; . that 
these deposits tie in 
the ground morain 
hautauqua Lake; 
and that they are filled 
good grade of 


ain composed of 
i gravel of 


midVLlidl 


vater obtainable almost 
anywhere that wells are 
unk. A silt layer on top 
| the gravel effectively seals out the surface 


which is acid and grossly polluted 

ige and trade wastes. The Ohio Val- 
Company supply is taken from a 

| about 50 wells, and the permanence 
pply is assured because of the abun- 
iter and the fact that, should harm 
resent walls, others of the Layne- 
> could be located on any of the 
ilable sites. This water from the 
initial purity, and, whatever its 
always be better than the surface 
ny water obtained by attempted 

t the river water. 

sis of the gravel water is quite 

year round, averaging about 200 

illion hardness, of which 55 per 
m sulphate or permanent hardness. 


their [igus poate 





EXTERIOR OF THE McKEES Rocks water. *°_ the 
SOFTENING PLANT 


were laced or held to- 
gether by living strands 
of crenothrix and pre- 
sented a serious menace 
to the ultimate 
of the line. Any form 
of treatment had thus 
to embrace the elimina- 


safety 


tion of both manganese 
and crenothrix, as well 
production of 


soft water. 


Preliminary Studies 

The preliminary studies ran through a period 
of three years, the first of which was devoted 
to the chemical and geological experiments 
which established the character and source of 
the water-supply and the factors influencing 
them. A small Zeolite softening plant was 
then installed for use with the boilers and for 
purposes of study to determine its value under 
local conditions. It paid for itself in less than 
10 months. 

During the concluding year of the study, 
Robert Spurr Weston, of Boston, Mass., was 
called in as consultant and directed consider- 
able experimental work on various types of de- 
manganizers and softeners, and reviewed 404 
days of operation on the small Zeolite plant, 
An additional experimental Zeolite plant was 
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installed and studied for loss of head, de-man- 
ganization, and crenothrix removal. 

It was determined that manganese and creno 
thrix could be removed by aeration and filtra- 
tion through coke, sand, and a catalyzer with- 
that both of 
removed and the water softened by use of the 


out soitening, or these could be 


lime soda or Zeolite method. The decision was 
finally made to employ Zeolite, because any de 
sired degree of softness is obtainable by this 
method down to zero; a comparison with the 
lime soda installation and operating costs gave 
that method n Zeolite 


cally 


advantage ; is 


practi- 





TERY OF ZEOLITE TANKS IN BACKGROUND, WITH 


the Zeolite 


in very small space, which 


over- or under-dosing; and, lastly, 
plant could be built 
was a vital point, as the plant is so situated that 
additional real estate is almost impossible to 


secure 


The Zeolite Method 
Zeolite is a natural mineral much resembling 
sand of a dark green color. It has the peculiar 
property of exchanging any alkaline base or 
metal it happens to hold for any other that may 
be presented to it in solution, and in water 
softening exchanges soda for the lime or mag 


nesia of the hard water. The soda thus given 
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up is periodically replaced by treating the 
eral with a solution of common salt or s 
chloride, which causes a re-exchange of s 
and calcium, the sodium being part of th 
conditioned mineral, and the 
washed away by flushing. 


calcium 


The New Plant 

The plant installed by the Ohio Valley Wa 
ter Company consists of four tanks, each 9 x 22 
feet, and each containing 67,000 pounds oj 
mineral, with an area of 200 square feet, oper 
ating at a rate of 4.6 gallons per square foot 





alii 


CONTROL TABLES, METERS, AND PIPING AT RIGHT 


/ 


0,000 gallons of water of 12 gral 
ness. 


The Zeolite sand has 60 per cent 


0.51 millimeters and 10 per cent fn 
0.35 millimeters, with a uniformity coef! 


of 1.46, but because it has friction lossé 
about double those of ordinary filte: 
the same effective size, open filters w 
to be built with an effective head o! 
feet, and for this reason the plant 

built much the same design as 
fashioned pressure filters. The tan! 
under a pressure of 5 pounds per squ 
Each tank is provided with the 


on 
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‘ng and a marble operating table placed in 

nt of each unit. 

Hard water enters the plant through a 20- 
‘sch line carried above the four units, and soft 
cater is collected by a similar line placed be- 

- the units and is carried to a half-million- 
jion detention basin, on the top of which 
the plant is built. This basin was part of the 
preexisting plant, and the use of its top solved 
the problem of finding space for the softening 
plant. The water is chlorinated as it leaves 
the softeners. 

Operating Methods 

Each tank will deliver 170,000 gallons of 
water in from 3 to 3% hours, when it becomes 
exhausted and must be reconditioned. It is 
first backwashed at the rate of 6 gallons per 
square foot per minute to break up the mineral 
and remove any foreign matter or crenothrix, 
and is then given a measured dose of concen- 
trated salt brine, which passes through the ma- 
terial in a downward direction and is diluted 
with a small portion of hard water. This rate 
is very slow, to permit the salt to be carried to 
all phrts of the bed and allow a reasonable 
time for the phenomenon of exchange to take 
place. The calcium chloride produced as a by- 
product of the exchange and the excess salt, if 
any, is then removed by flushing, and the unit 
is ready to soften another batch of water. 

\ total of 1,005 pounds of salt is required 
to recondition. each unit, and the total used for 
a normal day’s operation of the plant amounts 
to 8 to 10 tons. To provide for the easy han- 
dling of this rather large quantity, a concrete 
brine tank was provided, with a spur track 
alongside so that salt could be delivered directly 
to it from the box cars in which it is received. 
The tank is 76 feet long, 8 feet wide, and 15 
feet deep, and holds about five carloads. The 
bottom is hopper-shaped, with a French tile 
drain overlaid with gravel, and concentrated 
brine is pumped from the small collecting sump 
to a dosing tank inside the softener building. 
\ small centrifugal pump is used and has a re- 
mote control switch located near the dosing 
tank. The dosing tank is 71 inches in diameter, 
contains 50 pounds of salt in solution per inch 
of depth, and is provided with a double hook 
kage tor accurately measuring the dose re- 
quired for each regeneration. 


Schedule of Operation 
product of the Zeolite softener when 
ng normally is water of zero hardness, 
long as the mineral contains sodium avail- 
I r exchange, but after the limit of ex- 
lange power has been reached, any additional 
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water put through passes unchanged. When 
operating at a rate that will produce four mil- 
lion gallons daily for the whole plant, each unit 
will deliver about 160,000 gallons of zero water 
before showing any sign of failure, followed 
by a “twilight zone” of 10,000 gallons ranging 
in hardness from zero to the total 12 grains of 
the raw water. Thus, the unit will deliver 170,- 
ooo gallons of soft water in 3 hours. 

If it were desired to produce zero water 
only, each unit would be withdrawn from ser- 
vice and reconditioned as soon as failure was 
observed, but zero water is entirely too soft 
for comfortable use for household purposes, 
especially by people accustomed all their lives 
to the use of hard or moderately hard waters, 
and it was decided that for general purposes 
a water of from 60 to 70 parts per million 
would prove much more satisfactory. 

Because of the presence of the crenothrix in 
the raw water, it is not desirable to by-pass a 
percentage of hard water to give the required 
residual hardness, and another scheme was 
worked out whereby the units are scheduled on 
a time basis and each allowed to run about an 
hour and a quarter beyond its softening period 
and pass hard water that is mixed with the 
soft water produced simultaneously by the other 
two or three units. The result is either one- 
third or one-fourth of the initial hardness, and 
the product can be held very uniformly at 
these figures. 

The units work in an endless cycle which 
completes itself every five hours, the starting 
times of the units being spaced an hour and a 
quarter apart, each operating with the delivery 
of soft water for three hours, and of hard 
water for one and a quarter hours, and being 
out of service for three-quarters of an hour. 
The time schedules are laid out on a printed 
form, and the operators have merely to perform 
the operations as they fall due. 

Such a schedule is easy to follow but does 
not make allowance for variations in pumping 
rates or initial hardness. To attempt to change 
the time factors of the schedules to conform 
to the variables would require constant jug- 
gling and-make endless confusion for the oper- 
ators, so better and simpler ways have been 
devised. 

The pumping capacity of the plant and the 
storage supplies of the reservoir make it 
possible to pump 24 hours’ requirements in 
from 18 to 20 hours and allow a shut-down pe- 
riod in which minor plant repairs can be made. 
This permits the plant to be run economically 
at full speed for a portion of the day, and 
variations in pumpings can be taken care of by 
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varying the pumping and idle periods. 

About 1,000 pounds of salt are required to 
fully recondition each unit which delivers soft 
water for a period of three hours when the 
initial hardness is at its maximum of 12 grains. 
When the initial hardness falls below this fig- 
ure, the quantity of salt brine used for recon- 
ditioning can be proportionately lessened to 
partially recondition the unit so that it still ex- 
hausts in three hours and preserves the sched- 
ule. This scheme has been used for nearly 
a year and appears to be entirely practi- 
cal. It can be used also to take care of varia- 
tions in pumping. When recently one of the 
storage reservoirs was removed from service 
for cleaning and constant pumping had to be 
maintained for several days at a very slow rate, 
the hook gages on the brine tanks were changed 
from 21 to 14 inches pro tem and replaced when 
full pumpage rate was resumed. No other 
changes had to be made, and the hardness of 
the product did not vary more than half a 
grain. 

It would appear from this and many experi- 
ments made that the plant is very flexible and 
that it can be operated with a minimum ot tech- 
nical supervision. 





Conclusion 

The Zeolite is assumed to be indestructible 
and to retain its softening powers indefinitely 
The writer has inspected an installation in a 
laundry that has seen daily use for ten years 
without replacing any mineral, and Robert 
Spurr Weston has comparative chemical analy- 
ses of the mineral from the McKees Rocks 
experimental plant after 400 days and a fresh 
sample from the factory that had differences so 
slight that they might be explained as errors in 
sampling. There is, however, a practically in- 
exhaustible supply of the material available for 
replacement, should it be lost by mechanical 
accident or otherwise. 

With a perpetual supply of water of initial 
purity and a softening method which not only 
appears to be safeguarded for the future, but 
removes the two objectionable elements of man- 
ganese and crenothrix as well, the water com- 
pany officials and their engineers feel that as 
soon as the soft water has removed the pres- 
ent incrustation of manganese from the pipe 
lines, their serious troubles have been solved 
for the present at least. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENT.—Reprinted courtesy of the 
Water Works Journal; illustrations by kindness of F. B 
Beech, General Superintendent, Ohio Valley Water Com 
pany, McKees Rocks, Pa. 


The Lighting of Residence Streets 


Lighting Requirements Less Severe, But Must Be Ample for Safety 


HERE residence streets carry a large 
amount of through traffic, they are in 


effect thoroughfares and should be 


lighted as such. In every city, however, there 
is a large percentage of street mileage known 
as residence territory, which is not used for 


through travel and therefore is not subject to 


any great amount of high-speed traffic. While 
the lighting require.nents are not as severe as 
on the thoroughfares, nevertheless the illumina- 


tion should insure that obstructions and serious 


breaks or defects in the pavement will be re- 
vealed, that children playing on the streets will 
readily be seen by an automobile driver when 
going at a fair rate of speed, and that turns, 
dead ends, and street intersections will be defi- 
nitely marked. Any unsure footing on side- 
walks should be rendered visible. Dense shad- 
ows from trees should be minimized; street 
signs and house numbers should be revealed. 
Enough light should be provided on front 
lawns and between houses to avoid dark hiding- 
places. At the same time, care should be exer- 


cised that equipment does not appear unduly 


bright from porches or upper-story windows. 


A staggered arrangement of units is desir- 
able in order to lessen tree-trunk shadows and 
to provide equal illumination on both sidewalks 
The bracket unit has the same advantages on 
residence streets as on thoroughfares, and here 
again, the prismatic refractor should be used 
to obtain more efficient utilization of light on 
the street. The refractor serves another advan 
tageous purpose in that it reduces the amoun' 
of light on the porches and in the upper win 
dows of the residences. 

Recommended practice for the illuminati: 
in high-class residence districts in cities 0! 
50,000 to 500,000 population where ornament’ 
construction is desired, calls for one 4,000 
lumen lamp per post, spaced 100 to 150 feet 
staggered, and mounted 13 to 15 feet above the 
street surface for upright units, and 16 to 
feet for bracket units, the brackets being 4 
feet or more in length. 

In well-populated residential districts not © 
the highest class, the size of the lamp may be 
reduced to 2,500 lumens and the spacing lengt’ 
ened to 125 to 175 feet, the mounting heig’ 
and arrangement of units remaining the same. 
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A LARGE 
VARIETY OF 
EQUIPMENT IS 

—- AVAILABLE 

TO MEET 
THE ESTHETIC 
REQUIREMENTS OF 
RESIDENCE 
STREETS 





in 


less than 50,000 population, recom- 

ractice calls for one 2,500- to 4,000- 
imp per post, spaced 150 to 200 feet, 
(he mounting height for upright 

3 to 15 feet, and for bracket units 

ieet, the bracket length being 4 feet. 

lesirable or sparsely populated resi- 


dence districts using overhead construction, one 
2,500- to 4,000-lumen lamp is used per post, 
spaced 200 to 300 feet and mounted at a height 
of 20 to 25 feet. The units are usually arranged 
on one side or with center suspension. This 
recommendation applies not only to cities of 
less than 50,000, but quite frequently applies 
to districts of similar character in larger cities. 


Preventing Water-Hammer by Automatic Slow-down of Pumps 


three large centrifugal pumping units in 
sewage disposal plant in Brooklyn, 

are arranged for automatic slow-down 
hammer. This arrangement is oper- 
lows: The pump motors are auto- 
tarted by a float switch, and when this 

| circuit breaker is closed, thus grow- 
on the primary of the motor. 


accelerates 
speed. 


automatically 


until 


The 
it 


When the pump motor is to be stopped, the 
float ‘switch opens and a contactor drops out, thus 
inserting resistance in the motor secondary and 
thereby slowing it down. At the same time a 
definite time relay is energized, tripping after a 
predetermined time, thus opening the oil circuit 
breaker and shutting down the motor. The three 
pumps are driven by 125-horsepower, 4,150-volt 
slip-ring General Electric motors. This plant is 
one of the first with this equipment. 














Trafficking in Humor 


A Will and a Way 
A headline says: “Speeding Tourist Crashes 
Through Billboard.” His only chance to get a 
glimpse of the scenery. 


—Altoona, Ia., Tribune. 


But Where’ll He Park the Bike? 
We have reached the point where the canny 
motorist carries a bicycle along so he can ride to 
work after he finds a place to park. 


—Detroit Motor News. 


Tom Masson Says— 
From the cradle to the grave will soon read 
from the incubator to the ambulance. 


—/( y lier 'S. 


An Uncommon Sign on the Common 
A sign on Boston Common, placed strateg; 
near the Navy Department’s poster urging « 
ment—the recruiting officer being close at |} 
used to read: 
KEEP OFF THE GRASS! IF YOU WAN] 
TO ROAM, JOIN THE NAVY! 
—Contributed by Stephen C 


Good Morning, Judge 
Judge—“So you tried to drive by the 
after he blew his whistle?” 
Motorist—“Your Honor, I’m deaf.” 
Judge—“That may be, but you'll get your | 
ing in the morning. Next case.” 


—Quoted in De: 


ear 
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Some Famous 
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HAVE BUT one LiFe 
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WELL, GUS 
GEEevem's 
BRoTHER, ‘Bucs. 
HE UTTERED 
THEM 
YESTERDAY! 
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Cow IN THe PASTURE 
WHEN “BUGS* DROVE 
BY IN His CAR! 
JUST THEN RE 
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BEAT THAT TRAIN | 
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or partly 


street con- 


nd in m 
such no- 
tally dis- 


paved, the 


rt 
I 


ion with the extremely valuable 
work constantly being instituted 
1 by THe AMERICAN City, I ven- 


call your attention to the question of 


f paved streets. As the American 
ds now, so far as I know it, a 
nanently improved and paved by 


er of the methods provided for meet- 
ost of such improvement. This street 


thickly populated section where 
ons from the utilities in the 
houses have already been made, 
in a new 
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To Reduce and Safeguard the Cutting 
of Paved Streets 


Editor of THE AMERICAN CiTy: 


body of practice toward a better handling of 
this problem. In order that it may be ap- 
proached more logically, I am separating the 
items that need to be taken into account. 


Three Suggestions for Consideration 

In the first instance, the notice to make con- 
nections with the mains in the street usually 
given, in Pennsylvania, to property owners, 
should be followed by vigorous personal atten- 
tion, where necessary and possible, so that the 
property owners would understand that they 
were being seriously penalized in neglecting 
the notices. It should 





he street 





suggestions offered by Dr. McFarland in 


ods of assuring the proper restoration of 
the street surface when cutting is un- 
avoidably done will be especially welcome. 
In The Municipal Index for 1925, pages gas company or the 
294-296, under the heading “Control of 
Pavement Openings,” will be found data 
on this subject based on an investigation 
made by the Highways Committee of the 


be preceded, how- 


How Has Your City Solved These ever, by such a for- 


usually warding-looking con- 
: ? ; = ; 

least in Problems? sideration of the 

nia, . to The American City will be glad to re- main street, and by 

operty ceive comments from its readers on the such compulsion, if 


requiring the accompanying letter. Information as that is required, on 
ke, repair, to methods which are successfully reduc- the public utilities 
modern ing the cutting of paved streets and meth- companies, as would 


prevent the steam- 
heat company or the 


electric light com- 
pany from damaging 
a street through be- 
putting down 
of mains that should 








to begin Philadelphia Chamber of Commerce. lated 
», for vari- 
connec- 


irs due to accident or other emer- 


of course inevitable and should 

be penalized; but as I have 
itter operate repeatedly, a fine 
sphalt paving is, within two or 
cross-hatched by various trenches 
uses erected following the com- 


he paving, and not infrequently by 


iid either for water, gas or elec- 
or even sewers. I have never 
job which left the cut street in 


ightly condition, and after a few 


treatment a street is a wreck, 
being that it is better than a 
ventually, when this orgy of 
er, temporarily at least, the com- 
lly repaves in the extent of the 


t 
| 


lved 


» you a study of the whole situ- 


the standpoint of progressive com- 


iscertain whether there is any 


have gone in before 
the paving of the street. 

Then, it seems to me, there should be a 
careful study as to costs and methods look- 
ing toward duplicate services on either side 
of the street to prevent the cutting of the 
street surface, such duplicate service being 
near the curb or even in the grass-plot, if that 
is wide enough and if such action does not 
totally destroy the opportunity for trees. It is 
conceivable that all these services could be 
grouped just outside the curb—or under it, 
for that matter—access to them being through 
the sidewalk strip and not by way of the paved 
surface of the street. 

Another factor might be introduced into 
this study. Many city codes enforce complete 
and separate connections for each house, and 
this means, in the case of pushing the paving 
ahead of the houses, either the complete plot- 
ting of the property long in advance, which 
is difficult and sometimes impracticable, or 


. 
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the cross-cutting of the street as above com- 
plained of. To meet this situation, I have 
recently proposed, in a discussion of the mat- 
the group of experts included in 
Secretary Hoover's Zoning and City Planning 
Committee, that a general or tentative plotting 
be arranged by the city planning authorities 
when such streets are paved, with the under- 
standing that services fram the mains be 
carried to the curb or grass-plot line on either 
side, not necessarily for every separate dwell- 
ing possible to be erected along the street but 
for each two, these branches from the main 
being in every case capable of carrying two, 
and ending in the tee or suitable fixture near- 
est the house-line, with the necessary stocks 
to protect the individual property. I have not 
found any sanitary engineer ready to insist 
that such service would be in any way a dis- 
advantage, and the compulsion on the property 
owner to install these services prior to the 
paving of the street would be more reasonable 
if he were given opportunity to branch at 
right angles near a determined curb-line. or 
sidewall.-line, or even right next to the side- 
walk-line inside the property to the various 
homes to be served. 
Restoring the Street Surface When Cutting Is 
Unavoidably Done 

Given, then, the opportunity to prevent this 
proceeding of destroying — public 
value, it would seem worth while to get de- 
tails as to how, in the cutting unavoidably 


ter with 


senseless 
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done, the street surface might be restore 
proper service conditions at the earliest prac 
ticable moment. Governing regulations and 
ordinances usually provide that those opening 
trenches in the street for any purpose giv: 
some sort of bond or near-bond to restore i 
but these provisions, I think, are seldom en 
forced. These conditions likewise provide that 
there shall be adequate tamping as these exca 
vations are filled in, but the adequacy of the 
tamping is seldom enforced by inspection. In 
some places it is the custom to permit a trench 
filled slightly above the street level to settle 
leaving a mud-hole, to the public disadvantage 
In one case within my knowledge, after six 
months of such exposure, the street surfac: 
was filled by the city itself, in a bitulithic pay 
ing job that was in excellent order, with un- 
finished cement concrete, raised about an inch 
above the average street level, for what reaso: 
no one could tell. Here a study of conditions 
remedies, and suggestions ought to bring out 
a possible standardized method of doing bet 
ter things. 

I trust I have not set up an unreasonabk 
program. If you think it worth while to pur 
sue it, it might not be amiss to interest the 
proper division in the Department of Co: 
merce toward pursuing the subject still fur 
ther through capable engineering considera 
tion, as has been done, for example, in the 
direction of plumbing regulations and the lik 

J. Horace McFarvani 


Advantages of Small-Town Incorporation 
By William J. Locke 


Executive Secretary, League of California Municipalities 


HE question is frequently asked: Of 

what advantage is it to the people of 

a small town, having a population of 
from 500 to 1,000, to incorporate as a munic 
ipality ? 

Among those who ask the question are many 
who are inclined to measure any advantage 
that might be gained in dollars and cents and 
then offset it by the dollars and cents they 
would have to pay as municipal taxes. 

It is impossible to measure the advantages 
of incorporation in the terms of finance, just 
as it is impossible to measure the value that 
education confers upon the human race by 
the cost of maintaining schools. It is not a 
matter for comparison. 

It is a well-known fact that the bringing 
together of a number of people in the form 


of a social body begets certain necessiti 
which are peculiar to that very circumstance 
One man does not require a sewer system, but 
such an institution becomes a necessity whe 
a community is established and a great ma 

people begin living together in close physical 
relationship. Neither does a small communi) 
require a transportation system, a necessit) 
however, when the small town 
large city. 

This illustrates the point that must be kep' 
in mind, to wit, that a community is like 
organism, an entity having its own existence 
to take care of, irrespective of the individual 
wishes of its constituent members. Its nee¢s 
must be satisfied, otherwise it will se t 
thrive and grow. It will become an 


bec mes 


mic, 


as tne 


to speak, and finally retrograde, jus! 








































































ty to determine is this: 
ty necessities being fully satisfied? 
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reets? Do things 
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body will retrograde if its demands 
t satisfied. The question then for a com- 


Are our com- 


us analyze these necessities. The first 


of a community is a highway, a means 


lich one inhabitant may reach another 


itant. Two families may require a con- 


pathway only, whereas one hundred 
es will need a street system. Then fol- 
nother question: Is our street system 
ned as we want it? That is to say: 
e streets, prop- 
raded, drained, 
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from time to time be demanded by reason of 
its growth. A community does not have to 
be very large before it requires improved sani- 
tation. It needs sewers and health regulations 
which only a municipality can provide. At 
the same time it must have an ample water- 
supply. The time is now at hand when pri- 
vate capital cannot be relied upon to properly 
safeguard the public interest in this respect. 
A municipal water-supply means an abundance 
of pure water for domestic purposes, also for 
sewer flushing, street sprinkling, the irriga- 


tion of lawns and 





sprinkled, and 
at night, and 
ere proper side- 
and crosswalks ? 

re trees along 


nd themselves 
senses? If not, 
he inquiry is article is quoted. 
Who can do 
ices for us? 
e county sup- 
se needs? The 
vill be that 
inty is organ- 
serving a com i 
mmunity and 
urban center. 
want those 
you must get 
uurselves. In 


ation a trial edition. 





made to se- 


A Handbook for Officials of Small 
Municipalities eral. 


The League of California Municipalities 
is performing an important service to the 
small cities of the state through the pub- 
lication of a Handbook for City Officials 
of Fifth and Sixth Class Cities, from the 
1926 edition of which the accompanying 


The handbook, which 
William J. Locke, Executive Secretary of 
the League, comprises a collection of 
those sections of the constitution and gen- 
eral laws of California which concern 
municipalities, also that portion of the 
municipal corporation act which consti- 
tutes the basic law under which the fifth 
and sixth class cities of the state are gov- 
In addition thereto, it contains 
much valuable information for the officials 
of newly in Srporated towns, including a 
number of model forms and ordinances. 
A model city charter, with comments, and 
instructions how to proceed and obtain a fire 
a charter, has been 


gardens, and the con 
sequent improvement 
of the town in gen- 
There is a_ great 
satisfaction in having 
a town look attrac- 
tive, with neatly kept 
streets, bordered with 
ornamental trees, flow- 
is edited by ers, or grass. Besides, 
it is a great factor in 
enhancing the value of 
real property, for the 
reason that other peo- 
ple will want to make 
their home in such a 
town. 
Then 
many other “commu- 


there are 


nity needs,” such as 
department, 
public library, police 
protection, 


added to the 1926 


perhaps 








h needs by 
ry cooperation. This method may be 
successful for a time, but it soon 
that voluntary contributions for the 
rood are unsatisfactory. The public- 
nd generous will contribute more than 
while others equally able will give 
thing. 
re, it is to secure community 
1t an equality of cost that munici- 
organized as political bodies. They 
| by law with the power to do the 
that the community desired to have 
| to distribute the cost equitably over 
‘ommunity by the power of taxation. 
r form of government can serve it so 
ly or satisfactorily. 
ngs which a municipality may do 
ind its powers are sufficiently ex- 
include not only the things required 
| community, but all those that may 


some means of recre- 
ation like a park or 
playground, and possibly a public meeting place 
such as a town hall. These things can be se- 
cured only through the instrumentality of a 
municipal corporation. And if a community 
aspires to future growth, if it is ambitious to 
be a factor in promoting civilization, it must 
satisfy these community needs. The earlier it 
commences to do so the more rapidly it will 
grow. 

The method of incorporating a town is pro- 
vided by law. It is a legal procedure and 
should be conducted by a lawyer, as the re- 
quirements of the law must be carefully ob- 
served, for errors sometimes produce serious 
consequences. The lawyer selected to conduct 
the proceedings should be one who has had 
previous experience or be in a position to 
consult with one who has had such experience. 
The law requires a municipality to have at 
least five hundred inhabitants. 
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Accident Statistics Graphically Shown 





22500 MOTOR VEHICLE ACCIDENTS te | 
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A FEW OF THE CHARTS USED TO VISUALIZE THE FACTS PRESENTED IN ‘‘A STUDY OF MOTOS 
VEHICLE ACCIDENTS IN THE STATE OF CONNECTICUT, 1924 AND 1925’’ 


HE publication of this new report comes as a sequel been applied by the Department of Motor Velicies 

to the general conference on the motor vehicle with both professional and volunteer cooperation 

accident situation in Connecticut, held under the The traffic accident situation has now again De 
joint auspices of Yale University and the State Depart- analyzed under auspices similar to those of two ye 
ment of Motor Vehicles in April, 1924, for the purpose 89, and the statistics, which are founded upon acs 
of securing for the state the best thought and advice ae ee = om — 90 per ates Pre 
obtainable upon which to base methods of acccident ‘ © operators involved, are presence 
prevention. Joint participants with the state in this {°8S0F Richard Shelton Kirby of Yale University , 


‘ 1otor-vehicie 
endeavor were the Department of Civil Engineering of eng # = aonaiged ata east ha syster 
Yale University and the Hartley Corporation, a Con- developed by the State Department have been inclusee 


necticut philanthropic and educational institution which Copies of the pamphlet be secured through applic 
financed the work. During the two years which have tion to the Olaunlastensr of Motor Vehicles, Hartfore 
‘elapsed, the lessons learned from the conference have Conn. 

















Building a County-wide Program of 
Development 


“The Lassen County Plan” 


By William C. O’Donnell 


Secretary-Manager, Lassen County Chamber of Commerce, Susanville, Calif. 





every civic organization should have Faults Common to All of These Methods 
definite program of activity, is a A number of faults are common to all of 
nciple too widely accepted to demand these methods in greater or less degree and 
ded discussion. Because of the work may be summarized as follows: 
ganizations as the American City 1. At best the programs are too hastily built. 
the Chamber of Commerce of the 2. Such programs too often are based on wishes 
States. and various state chambers of oF hobbies of individuals rather than on a real 
rce. the necessity for a definite “Program understanding of community needs. 
for every chamber of commerce has ieee he programs are frequently largely imprac- 








thoroughly realized that the sub- 
longer a matter for debate. 
est methods of building such programs, 





4. They are nearly always too ambitious. 





5. Although in many instances, particularly 
with the “group” method, attempt is made to build 
re now, and for a long time to come _ a three-year program, the impression persists that 
he subject of much difference of the program as adopted is for a period of one 
year. Thus the Chamber of Commerce is given 
an impossible goal. In this case, regardless of the 
amount of good accomplished, the Chamber of 
Commerce is adjudged as having fallen short of 
e “group” method, which has been #5 promise. 
used of all, has very definite draw- 6. As a general thing, too few people partici- 

; ; pate in its building, and the program consequently 
lacks popularity. 









, Many schemes have been devised for 
of a program, but each has had its 





I hE A ETNIES AEE iP RT 








Under this method the membership of 
ation is arbitrarily divided into 
nvenient and similar size, with a 
ach. The groups meet in round- 
m, and without discussion each 
’ embe isked to fill in on a prepared blank 
r wishes as to (1) the thing of most 
to the community that he believes 

of Commerce should undertake, 

hing of most benefit to himself 


‘ 
+} 


iat the Chamber of Commerce 







These faults are becoming more or less gen- 
erally realized, and the desire to eliminate them, 
and yet retain the benefits of a definite pro- 
gram, has inspired much thought. The present 
tendency is toward broader and more funda- 
mentally sound programs. 











To avoid the last enumerated fault, the pro- 
grams are now being thought of more and 
more as community programs rather than as 
merely chamber of commerce programs. The 






to accomplish. The results of this 


- , , application of this idea is more practicable in 
» tabulated, and those things receiv- 


some instances than in others. 









mention are combined into a pro- 


Outstanding Requirements of a Community 


+1 . 1 q 4 ; 
her plan of program building an 
I prog 6 Program 


* committee will make up a list of 
needs of the community. This 
ubmitted to the members of the 
as a sort of referendum, with in- 
the members to check the items 
of their importance. The items 
the highest number of checks are 
to a program. 


The two outstanding requirements of a pro- 
gram of the newer type are that it must be 
community-wide in its scope, and that it must 
be a long-time program, looking forward one, 
three, five, ten, and in some respects as much 
as twenty-five years. 












The method of building such a program is 
tedious, but not complicated. Several things 


tances a program is made up in : 
prog P are essential to success: 


a committee or by the Board of TI he } -atell; 
, ‘ ; -e I. ihe program must be based on an intelligent 
| the entire membership is askec . 

ship is asked analysis of actual needs. 
2. The needs of every section and interest of 
the community must be thoroughly and impartially 
considered. 







ions of these three methods have 
are, used, 
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3. The needs of various sections and interests number of small villages, each too small to sup, 


of the community must be properly coordinated. a separate chamber of commerce. 

4. The needs must be carefully scrutinized . Because of its relationship to the entire y 
with respect to the practicability of their fulfill- ‘'* ' manifestly proper that the Lassen ( y 
ment. Chamber of Commerce should act as the i: 

s. The program must be built strictly on the ing body for the building of the county-wide pr 
a gram, and should continue to function as th: 


tral clearing-house during the time of the 
ing of the program. 

The matter was first gone into thorough!) 

As regards the analysis of actual needs, mere 4 small committee, and the method to be fo! 
wishes and hobbies of individuals must be dis- “4S adopted by the Board of Directors. 

Ss ae © , oe ; By reterring to the accompanying diagram, ; 
regarded. Where deemed advisable, the analy- will be noted that all official bodies having a bear 
sis of needs must be based on a fact survey, ing on the situation, the major interests of thy 
thoughtfully considered. No trouble should be ss _— on sphical di and agricul 

“sgn er ; nee ure, and the chief geographical divisions the 
spared in getting the viewpoint of the thinking a age 


: i : . county, were carefully listed and taken into con 
people of the community, and in ferreting out sideration. 


pertinent facts. The existing organizations and official 


6. The program must look forward one, three, 
five, ten years, at least, and even farther if possible. 


es 


were each asked either to act of themselves or + 


Every section of the community and every appoint committees to act as their representatives 


major interest must be taken into considera- for the purposes outlined. Then committees 
tion. A well-rounded-out program that will re- seven members were selected, after consultatior 
sult in a well-rounded-out development is the and careful consideration, to represent each of th 

; various major interests and geographical divisior 
goal. 


of the county not otherwise represented. 
When the analyses of the needs of various 
sections and interests of the community have HOW THE COMMITTEES ARE WORKING 
been completed, the various analyses must then hese ie ag have ae Sere and a 
. . ‘ . ° 1 , engage , . 
be carefully studied in regard to their bearing "°, ©"84se¢ in carrying out their work. 

- Pogugh gs The committees have been instructed t 
on each other, duplications must be eliminated, public hearings, make surveys, conduct refere: 
and the various findings must be coordinated dums, give wide publicity to their activities 
and combined into one general community-wide t#ke advantage of every possible method t: 
siesintaie : late thought, and to obtain facts regarding present 
« « Sis. 

: and future needs of the county; then, having « 
When this coordination has been completed, pleted this part of their work, to analyze carefu 
the needs should be carefully considered with their, findings and formulate their analysis 
reference to their fulfillment, and must be “*fmite and, if possiete, & Sesat cegert. 
— © Ets . There are eighteen groups or committees 
gaged in this work. When its analysis 
they have been considered as to their practica- pleted, each committee will select one from 
bility, the actual program must be formulated "umber to represent the particular a 
the general committee. The President and S 
tary of the Chamber of Commerce are ex 
members of the general committee. 
The general committee will receive and care! 
consider the analysis and report of each of 
Lassen County as an Example special committees. The general committee \ 
The description of a particular instance of eliminate duplications, coordinate findings, sc 


given a severe practicability test; and after 


with the idea of meeting the needs in the most 
practicable manner. 


the building of such a program will best illus- !2¢ the needs outlined with respect to the pra 

sateen tem ential tn Tan Deimeeil ticability of their fulfillment, and will combi 

Tate We Mmemod 10 be iOhowed: of the reports into one general analysis 
Lassen County, Calif., happens to be so situated Then, as a matter of expediency, when thi 





that the successful operation of a county-wide of coordination is completed, seven members 
chamber of commerce is possible. It also happens the larger committee, including the President 
that the County Chamber of Commerce is the only Secretary of the Chamber of Commerce, w’ 


chamber of commerce in the entire county, although selected and charged with the definite task 0! ’ 
there are other civic or semi-civic organizations formulating the program. 
with more limited functions. This program will be based strictly on the ge 
The existence of a truly county-wide chamber eral analysis of present and future county neces 
of commerce in Lassen County is made possible and will probably be formulated under the * 


by reason of the fact that although there are two heads as indicated—commercial, industrial, ag 
towns in the county of nearly equal size, one of cultural, civic, social, and governmental 

them is based upon a single tremendous industry, Even though the Chamber of Commerce 
owned and controlled by one institution and ca- Lassen County is truly county-wide, the resu'tine 
rable of taking care of all of its local needs without program will be bigger than, and beyond the sco! 
the help of a chamber of commerce, and the other of, any one organization, and so, alt! 

needs of this town are largely coincident with, or Chamber of Commerce will continue to_ 
complementary to, the needs of the other parts of the central agency, care will be taken to mpre 
the county. Outside of the two larger towns, the pop- the fact that the program is a county program, 
vlation of the country is rural or is found ma_ and not just a Chamber of Commerce progr 
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PROPOSED ORGANIZATION FOR BUILDING OF 


THE LASSEN COUNTY PROGRAM 


LASSEN COUNTY CHAMBER COMMERCE 


| Comal agency in chalge of general difection ct commities, secretarial and detail work, etc 
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[hen parts of the program will be referred back program will create such a feeling in the com- 

to eV group and organization that participated munity that the permanency of existence of the 

building, and the Chamber of Commerce will Chamber of Commerce as an institution will be 

pt, as its individual program, that part par- insured, and the Chamber of Commerce will be 

icularly appertaining to a chamber of commerce, _ relieved of the necessity of doing many things 
| will proceed to set about putting it into effect. merely through expediency. 










niall ~ cect! Although the work of building the program has 
BENEFICIAL RESULTS EXPECTED not as yet neared completion, certain definite re 

t is too soon to begin counting results from ‘ults have already been obtained. 
building of the program. However, a wide The Chamber of Commerce has secured a very 





terest has been aroused, the cooperation of many considerable increase in support and confidence, 
ies has been secured, and it is expected that and throughout the county there is a more general 
lowing beneficial results will accrue from feeling of friendliness towards the organization 








tivity : than has ever before existed. This naturally 
Many people will be stimulated to think tends to increase the Chamber's efficiency. Of 
earnestly about the present and future needs of equal importance 15 the fact that this and other 
the inty related activities of the Chamber of Commerce 





\ very illuminating and interesting array have increased the effective cooperation between 
ts regarding the county will be gathered to- town and country to a noteworthy extent. 


gether The work of program building has proceeded 
\ most thoroughgoing analysis will be made Satisfactorily, but certain difficulties have been en- 









needs of the county. countered, the chief of which is a tendency on the 

+. A program will be built that is based not part of the persons participating to consider pres- 
n tancies, but on actual needs. ent needs to too great an extent, and not to give 
Phis program will look forward one, three, enough thought to the future. This tendency is 

and even more years. being overcome by prolonging the period for the 





rogram will be built that, because of the building of the program; it is now expected that 
its building and the many people par- the work will be completed before January I. 

should be generally accepted by indi- It is also realized that, however well the work 
d organizations throughout the county. may be done, year-to-year developments will bring 
7 rts of various organizations and indi- about unforeseen conditions that will have to be 
vid toward county development will be co- met as they arise, and it is anticipated that the 
and combined, resulting in more efficient program will have to be revised perhaps annually. 
tive effort. Regardless of that, the awakened interest and 
of great importance to the Chamber coordinated activity for county development will 
-the building of such a long-time compensate many times for all the effort involved. 
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The Responsibility of the Community in 
the Social Hygiene Program 


DULTS and children make up the com- 

munity. The spirit and management of 

the community, however, rests in the 
hands of the adults. If the general adult public 
opinion of a community is loose and gross, 
the children of that community can hardly be 
expected to mold for themselves high and true 
ideals regarding life. 

The task of educating human beings in re- 
spect to sex-social needs and progress presents 
two great problems. The first is the re-educa- 
tion of adults whose youth was neglected or 
mishandled in this matter. The second is the 
proper sex education of children and young 
people. 

By sex education is meant bringing to the 
individual at every step of his development the 
best knowledge, the most helpful experience, 
the most powerful incentives, and the most in- 
spiring examples to enable him to use his 
normal sex endowment for the enrichment of 
his life and the welfare of society. 

The child lives in a sexual environment. If 
the impressions he receives are not interpreted 
for him in terms of high value, he may piece 


together for himself doubtful and unwholesome 
interpretations. We do not have the choice as 
to whether or not our children shall have sex 
education. They will. The choice we have js 
whether the dominating, character-forming 
sex impressions shall be good or bad. 

If a community would improve its sex-social 
conditions and its level of education, three im 
portant steps need to be taken. The first is to 
interest, convince, and prepare a managing 
group of leading representative community 
people. The second is to arouse and convince 
the general public. Lectures, moving pictures, 
newspaper articles, exhibits, all contribute to- 
ward popular education. Third, the special 
community agencies must be inspired to assume 
their part and competent individuals within 
these agencies must be trained in the general 
social hygiene task. 

Recreation, play, and the use of leisure time 
are profoundly important in the influence upon 
all character and conduct, including sex. |! 
becomes the task of the community to provide 
recreational opportunities for children and 
young people; then to safeguard these facili- 
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CLEANING THE WINDOWS THROUGH WHICH CHILDREN VIEW THE WORLD--- 


The AMERICAN SOCIAL HYGIENE ASSOCIATION ipctesliping, Sateen about this winaow-stening by practi, 


1. The’ integration of sex education and character training species +. > ang cole of 
2The training of parents in methods of sex education. 

increased recreational facilities and adequate supervision ~ . 5 
4 The use of visiting teachers, women police, probation officers, and other 
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. by wise and adequate leadership and super- 
jon. In the general life of the successful 
munity the sympathetic and capable visiting 
eacher, the kindly policewoman, and the under- 
nding probation officer are indispensable. 

No single community agency can care for 

. child at all periods of his development. It 
an all-community problem. It demands an 
|-community program, dependent upon the 
me, the schools, the church, the health agen- 
cies, the press, local government, playground 
d organized amusements, and all societies 

| associations for the physical, mental, rec- 
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reational, social, or religious training of chil 
dren and young people. 

The American Social Hygiene Association, 
370 Seventh Avenue, New York City, is the 
representative national organization dealing 
with problems constituting the general field of 
social hygiene. It has prepared special ma- 
terial which is intended to introduce the adult 
to his community problems, and through litera- 
ture, consultations, and lectures, stands ready 
and eager to assist individuals, groups, and 
communities to solve their special sex-social 
difficulties. 


The Place of the City in Stabilizing 
Employment 
By Mary Van Kleeck 


Chairman, Committee on Governmental Labor Statistics, American Statistical Association 


N periods of business depression, the city 
| and its institutions have always had to 
carry the burden of relief for the unem- 
ployed. The city, too, should have its place 
in the more encouraging task of seeking to 
prevent unemployment. The large majority of 
\merican communities, however, lack the facts 
necessary for action, either to develop wisely 
1 program of relief, or to study the causes of 
fluctuations in business activity which throw 
wage-carners out of work. To work out a 
plan whereby governmental bureaus will sup- 
ply the essential information on changes in 
numbers employed and in total earnings, in- 
dustry by industry, for the country as a whole, 
for each state, and for each industrial city, is 
the aim of the Committee on Governmental 
Labor Statistics of the American Statistical 
\ssociation. Its recommendations are embodied 
in a report to be published shortly by the Rus- 
ell Sage Foundation under the title, “Employ- 
ment Statistics for the United States.” 

For local relief, local data are sufficient. But 
or constructive leadership in business and 
finance, business men must have information 
about their own industries throughout the na- 
ti They need similar facts about the in- 
es from which they buy and to which 
they sell. Likewise, municipal officials, re- 

ible for planning the business of the city, 
information about changes in numbers 
ployed and in wage-earners’ income in their 
wn community. To interpret the facts fully, 
they must know whether the local situation is 
peculiar, or widespread; whether temporary, 
due to local causes, or a reflection of forces 


] 


ducters 


which are operating in business generally. 

The plan proposed by the Committee is 
simple and inexpensive both for the govern- 
mental bureau collecting the information and 
for the business reporting it. It calls for 
answers to two primary questions: (1) How 
many were on your payroll in the payroll period 
nearest the 15th of this month? (2) What was 
the amount of your total payroll? These facts 
are reported by a representative group of firms 
to the state department of labor, which tabu- 
lates them and makes them public for each 
industry in the state as a whole and for cer 
tain cities, always concealing, of course, the 
identity of an individual establishment. At the 
same time, a fair sample of the reports is sent 
to the Federal Bureau of Labor Statistics 
which publishes them for the country as a 
whole and for large geographical subdivisions. 
These national figures are confined to manu 
facturing, though a summary for the railroads 
is printed from reports made to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. The Department of 
Agriculture is experimenting with reports on 
employment on farms, and certain states are 
extending their work to the building industries 
and retail trade. 

The members of the Committee include the 
statisticians who are collecting information on 
employment in federal and state bureaus and 
those who are using it in banks, business es 
tablishments, and universities. Since the Com- 
mittee began work, at the instigation of the 
Committee on Unemployment and Business 
Cycles, appointed by Secretary Hoover, with 
Owen D. Young as Chairman, to carry fur- 
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ther the work of the President’s Conference on 
Unemployment in 1921, the monthly collection 
of data has notably increased. In 1921, the 
employment figures of the Federal Bureau of 
Labor Statistics covered half a million wage- 
earners in thirteen industries; they now cover 
nearly three million in more than fifty in- 
dustries. The states cooperating by collecting 
data for the Federal Bureau, and at the same 
time publishing the facts for their own in- 
dustries, included in 1921 only New York and 
Wisconsin. To these two have since been added 
Illinois, Massachusetts, Maryland, and Cali- 
fornia; and in addition, though not in coopera- 
tion with the Federal Bureau, similar data are 
gathered by Pennsylvania, Iowa, Oklahoma, 
and by Federal Reserve Banks in Philadelphia, 
Chicago, and San Francisco in states in their 
areas where state bureaus do not collect the 
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information. Within this period several state 
departments of labor have begun publishing 
the information for cities. They have been in. 
fluenced to see the value of these local data by 
the previous work of the Cleveland Chamber 
of Commerce, the Detroit Employers’ Associa- 
tion, and the Bridgeport Manufacturers’ A sso- 
ciation, which began gathering the facts at {re- 
quent intervals from their own local industries 
in 1921. 

The plan is feasible and has been tested by 
experience. But to give a reliable picture of 
employment it must be extended to other jn- 
dustries and to other states and cities. To carry 
out the plan requires the interest and coopera- 
tion of those who have come to know how vital 
these economic facts are as a guide in wisely 
developing the industrial life of a twentieth 
century city. 


Sidewalk Areade Affords 
Traffic Relief 


By H. W. Casler 


N the new 32-story West Street building of 

the New York Telephone Company, the 

largest telephone building in the world, a 
feature of exceptional interest is the arcade 
extending the entire length of the Vesey Street 
side. This arcade, which is something of a 
departure in big building construction, has 
solved the problem of providing adequate and 
safe sidewalk space and more room for vehicu- 
lar traffic in a location where the original 
street was narrow. It has also permitted a 
larger base for the building than would have 
been possible otherwise. : 

The old curb line of Vesey Street was moved 
back 8 feet, and the building limits were made 
3 feet inside the new curb line set by the city 
officials, thus making Vesey Street 11 feet 
wider and better able to accommodate the in- 
creasing heavy traffic. The arcade is 16 feet 
wide, 19 feet high and 252 feet in length, pro- 
viding a wide covered sidewalk which forms 
one of the most comfortable shopping fronts 
in New York. 

Extending the entire length of the arcade 
at intervals of 20 feet, are twelve arches sup- 
ported by brick piers 8 feet wide with granite 
bases and decorative limestone facings. At 
either end of the arcade is a similar arch. 
Facing on the arcade and between each pair 


of arches is a store front. The value of the 
stores is greatly enhanced by the attractiveness 
of the arcade, which forms a comfortable and 
sheltered thoroughfare for the traveling pub- 
lic going to and from the New Jersey ferries. 

Lighting for the covered sidewalk arcade is 
provided by twelve fixtures, one at the peak 
of each convex nave inside the arches. The 
store window and door frames and lintels are 
of bronze, and the wide pavement of the arcade 
is of cement. 

The arcade plan is likely to be copied in the 
construction of many large office buildings in 
the future, because of its economical features 
and the desirability of having wide sheltered 
sidewalks on streets in the downtown section 
where pedestrian traffic is invariably heavy) 
during the morning and evening hours. 

The sidewalk arcade was planned in coopera 
tion with New York City officials. The tele- 
phone company agreed to provide and main 
tain a sidewalk of at least the required width 
of ten feet on the entire south side of Vesey 
Street, extending for the full length of the 
block. The maintenance includes adequate 
lighting of the arcade sidewalk by the tele 
phone company. 

Arthur S. Tuttle, Chief Engineer of the 
Board of Estimate of New York City and 4 
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S Son. Inc., Contractors 


SIDEWALK ARCADE ON THE VESEY STREET SIDE OF THE NEW WEST STREET BUILDING OF THE 
NEW YORK TELEPHONE COMPANY 


lew showing the wide sidewalk, and arches built about the structural steel work supporting the building 


; 


trafhe problems and means of re 
rathe congestion, recently stated that 
is a relief measure which may be 


to many congested streets of New 
; giving increased sidewalk space 


he same time enabling the city to 
lways for traffic. 
tle said: 


In this connection 


sidewalks should be introduced, and 
present width of the congested streets 


ble for vehicular traffic. By arcading 





many of these streets, the capacity for 
use could be really doubled. 

“The arcade treatment offers these advantages 
It affords maximum relief for vehicular traff 
and withdraws a minimum area from private us« 
and from taxation. The sidewalks should be done 
away with in principal streets, and arcades con 
structed in front of principal stores.” 


7 
vehicular 


EprrorRtaAL Nort For a discuss Ss k Arca 
for Traffic Relief, see article under that tit Ar r 3 
Tuttle, in THe American City for Januar 12 Age 
77-81. This article is illustrated w f 


eign examples of arcaded 














These Men Also Have Been City Engineers for 
Ten Years or More in One Ctiy 





W. W. Southgate, Louis C. Lawton, M. M. O’ Shaughnessy, 
City Engineer of Nashville, City Engineer of Haverhill, City Engineer of San Francisco 
Tenn., Since 1901 Mass., Since 1912 Since 1912 











M. J. Douthitt, Robert Hoffman, M. J. Guyton, 
City Engineer, of Waukegan, Ill. City Engineer of Cleveland, O., City Engineer of Dublin, Ga 
Since 1911 Since 1907 from 1907 to 1926 
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S. R. Alexander, Bert C. Gowen, Thomas Pealer, : 

City Engineer of Clarksville, City Engineer of Wausau, Wis., City Engineer of Indiana, ** 
Tenn., Since 1904 Since 1909 Since 1909 

(Portraits of nine other city engineers who have occupied that position for ten years or more ¢ 


published in the May number. Other similar photographs will be welcome for subsequent sues 








Soil Temperatures and the Depth of 
Laying Water Pipes 


By Scotland G. Highland 


General Manager, Clarksburg Water Board, Clarksburg, W. Va. 


STUDY of year-round soil tempera- 
A tures from zero to a depth of 6 feet 

below the surface of the ground will 
afford data of universal practical value in the 
field of water-supply. Accurate knowledge of 
frost penetration in city streets is readily seen 
to be of vital importance to a water depart- 
ment in determining the depth to which water- 
mains and service-lines should be buried, in 
order to avoid the damaging action of frost. 


Year-Round Under-Soil Temperatures 
Thermometers for ascertaining the year- 
round temperature of 
the subsoil at various 


sible water-works officials throughout the 
United States and Canada, covering experi- 
ences and practices of a 25-year period ending 
March, 1926. 

Unless carrying water at high velocities, 
water pipes throughout the northern and 
northeastern United States and Canada should 
be laid well below the maximum frost line, 
which extends in some cases to the astonish- 
ingly low depth of 12 feet. 

If laid at sufficient depth, water pipes will 
not freeze. It is not in the mains but in the 
services that most of the trouble from. 

freezing occurs, due 








to the laying of serv- 


depths were installed ices at depths consid- 
January I, 1923, at A Valuable Study erably less than the 
Clarksburg, W. Va, The water-works fraternity is deeply mains. Water-mains in 
Lat. 39.3 N., Long. indebted to Scotland G. Highland for this the “gridiron sys- 
; hrs. 21 min. W. painstaking and thorough study of soil tem” of the distribu- 
Six separate thermom- temperatures in Clarksburg, W. Va., and tion lines, having a 
eters are used, one for the compilation of related data from good circulation, sel- 
being required for other cities. dom freeze, but dead- 


each foot of depth in- 





ends and_— shallow 





vestigated, and are in- 

stalled in an abandoned, unpaved roadway rep- 
resentative of traveled street conditions. These 
instruments consist each of a stout stem grad- 
uated and figured thermometer, enclosed in a 
wooden case, the upper front part of which is 
cut out, exposing the 11-inch scale, and rang- 
ing in depth from 1 to 6 feet. No shelter 
should be used for the thermometers. 

The daily readings of these thermometers 
check surprisingly well with the records of 
frost penetration in all parts of the city as 
found by frequent necessary excavations in 
the streets during and following protracted 
cold weather. Another severe winter like that 
experienced in 1917-18, will supply data of 
lasting worth. 

It seems advisable to include in this study 
a record of the lowest depth to which frost has 
penetrated in city streets in American and 
‘anadian cities and towns; the current prac- 
tice relating to the depth at which water-mains 
and service-lines are laid, and the resulting 
experience in freezing, based upon accurate 
data recently obtained by me from respon- 


services in streets and 
under sidewalks and lawns, often privately laid 
and maintained, cause trouble. 


Water Purveyor’s Responsibility 

In order to insure the selection of suitable 
piping material, and to obtain a sufficient depth 
of cover, all service lines should be laid from 
the main in the street to the cellar or basement 
of the house or building, by the water pur- 
veyor. At no other point do the true interest 
and responsibility of the water utility end. 

The patrons served ought to entrust to the 
care of experienced men the selection of ser- 
vice-pipe materials best suited to convey, over 
a long period of years, the particular water 
supplied, and to accept the judgment of practi- 
cal water-works men as to the possible depth 
of frost penetration in city streets and under 
sidewalks and private lawns. The actual cost 
of the entire service line from the main to the 
cellar or basement is a proper charge against 
the property supplied. 

This procedure with regard to the laying of 
services should at once put an end to one of 
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the greatest nuisances found in the operation 
of a water utility, and certainly provide a 
dependable year-round service to the water 
consumers for which they would feel deeply 
indebted. 

There are other equally important reasons 
why water-mains and service-lines should be 
buried at extreme depths, which will be dis- 
cussed presently. 


Earth Temperature Warnings 

With respect to the action of frost, the char- 
acter of the soils, generally classified as gravel, 
sand, clay, loam, marl, peat, and muck, is a 
factor of importance in determining the eco- 
nomical depth at which water pipes should be 
laid; yet as previously shown, soil thermom- 
eters installed at a location typical of traveled 
roadways will give low temperature warnings 
throughout the confines of a city equipped with 
these instruments. 

Experiences and practices recently described 
to me by water-works executives in a dozen 
selected cities follow: 


Calgary, Alta.—In the winter of 1916 frost 
penetrated to a depth of 12 feet in gravel and 8 
feet in loam. 

Moose Jaw, Sask.—Frost penetration reaches 
lowest depth under roadways, where the soil is 
firmly compact. It is less in boulevards and on 
private property, where the soil is looser and 
often protected by grass. In these latter places 
the frost penetration is about 2 feet less than in 
the abutting streets. Frost penetration is great- 
est in wet clay soils, and 50 per cent less in sandy 
soils. 

Ottawa, Ont.—Frost penetrates to depth of 6 
feet where there is considerable traffic. Depth 
of snow important. 

Montreal, Que.—Frost penetrates 5 feet, depend- 
ing on nature of sub-soil. 

Leadville, Colo.—Frost penetrates to depth of 
9 feet. In March, 1926, it was down 8 feet. 
These conditions obtain where the gravel is loose; 
in clay formation it does not go so deep. Service- 
pipes in Leadville are laid in a double boxing 
from the main to the standpipe at the building. 
When the frost reaches the service-pipe, an up- 
right boiler on wheels is employed to turn steam 
into the curb-box, which follows the service 
through the boxing provided to the main and 
thaws out the pipe quickly. Early snows that lie 
in the streets prevent serious freezing trouble. 

Davenport, Ia—Frost will penetrate deeper in 
one street than in another. It penetrates deeper 
on the south side of an east-and-west street than 
on the north side. Water-mains are laid on the 
north side. 

Portland, Maine—Much trouble during winters 
which have little snow. 

Omaha, Nebr.—Depth of frost varies greatly 
with amount of snow on the ground; whether the 
street is paved or unpaved, and the amount of 
moisture in the soil. 

Syracuse, N. Y.—Clay soils do not freeze as 
soon as sand and gravel. 
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New York City—Particular care is taken to 
secure a good backfill in trenches excavated ip 
loose material, or in rock, both to prevent {reez- 
ing and unequal settlement. In paved streets there 
is but little frost penetration, and the freezing o{ 
services might occur only where these lie with 
shallow cover, near the cellar walls. During the 
winter of 1917-18, the frost under asphalt pavye- 
ment on concrete reached a depth of 2% feet and 
under other pavements 3% feet. 

Glens Falls, N. Y—Where clay or heavy loam 
is encountered there are freeze-up troubles. Soil 
conditions are generally sandy. Services in rock 
trenches have never given trouble. 

Clarksburg, W. Va—Frost penetration in 1917- 
18 reached a depth of 3 feet. Mains and services 
are laid with 4-foot cover. 

Bluefield, W. Va—Services have frozen under 
paved streets at depth of 2% feet. 


As a general proposition, it is customary to 
lay water-pipes no deeper than is necessary to 
furnish adequate protection against frost ac- 
tion. However, there are other important rea- 
sons why pipes should be buried well below the 
lowest frost line. 


Impact the Enemy 

Undoubtedly, heavy motor trucks on rough 
paving develop impacts and vibrations which 
tend to displace cast-iron water-lines. Broken 
services and blown joints are often caused by 
impact of heavily laden trucks with unevenly 
worn solid tires, which administer terrific 
blows to the surface over which they travel at 
high speed. Impact is the new destructive 
enemy of pavements and underground water 
lines. When a loaded motor truck, weighing, 
with its load, 22,500 pounds, and moving at a 
rate of 15 miles an hour, encounters an ob- 
stacle on the highway sufficient to give the 
wheels a drop of 1 inch, the effect upon the 
road is practically the same as though the total 
weight was multiplied several times. In 4 
sense the truck becomes a projectile and bat 
ters the surface with mighty impacts, causing 
trouble to all underground piping. Smaller 
trucks act in a similar way, but with an im- 
pact or striking force in proportion to the 
weight, load, condition of tires, and obstacles 
encountered on the highway. 


Depth Affects Contraction, Expansion and 
Electrolysis 

At lower depths the ground temperature be- 
comes more uniform, and a difference of one 
or two feet is appreciable in contraction and 
expansion of the pipes, and measurable in the 
water temperatures. 

The deeper pipes are laid the less susceptible 
they are to electrolysis, but no authentic data 
are available to determine the magnitude of 
this difference. 
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is undoubtedly true that if water pipes are 
i at a minimum depth of 5 feet they will 
below the depth at which other utilities, 
le from sewers, explore in search of their 
-urface equipment, often to the detriment 
vater-mains and lead services. 

he soil at lower depths is ordinarily freer 
| impurities affecting the life of the pipe, 
ecially where there has been a filling with 
lers or other materials having a tendency 
corrode the pipe. 


Highest and Lowest Soil Temperatures 
‘n accurate record of the highest and low- 
soil temperatures and air temperatures at 
larksburg, West Virginia, from January 1, 
to April 30, 1926, follows: 


-HEST AND LOWEST SOIL See a OneS, 
CLARKSBURG, W. 


Air 
Soil Temperatures Temperatures 
12” 24” 36” 48” 60” 73” 
For THe YEAR 1923 Max.Min Mean 

Tanuary High @) ae we a. os. GR cs cs 
i  -0h6U6!l!lC(<( <CN C 
February ae  .lUcr)h 7 ee 
Low 32 Ow vc sv a5 | -O8 
March High . Gow Ge eee gw” TM Cen 
Low 34 i SS 
, High 54 52 50 50 50 48 82... .. 
Low 37 04248446 =«..O6U6U7lCUwO 
May High 65 62 57 56 5 5&4 89 .. .. 
Low 50 52 50 50 50 49 .. 32 61 
High 72 66 64 58 56 97 .. .. 
Low 62 62 58 56 54 54 .. 44 72 
| High 72 70 67 66 64 62 91 .. .. 
Low 66 63 63 64 61 .. 48 72 
August High 74 72 69 68 66 64 90 .. .. 
Low 66 65 66 64 62 .. 44 72 
Se nber High 70 69 66 66 65 64 90 .. .. 
Low 60 62 62 63 63 62 .. 40 67 
October High 64 65 63 64 63 62 8 .. .. 
Low 48 52 52 55 56 56 .. 28 52 
November High 50 52 52 56 56 57 67 ee as 
Low 41 42 43 47 48 50 .. 20 43 
December High 49 48 46 48 50 52 69 .. .. 
Low 40 42 42 46 48 48 .. 14 45 
I ear High 74 72 68 68 66 64 97 .. .. 
Low 32 35 36 39 44 46 .. O 83 

f For THe Year 1924 
January High 46 45 43 46 48 48 70 .. .. 
Low 33 34 36 40 42 44 .. -3 34 
Februa High 37 38 36 fh i 
Low 34 34 34 36 40 42 .. 9 33 
March High 45 43 40 42 42 42 80 .. .. 
Low 34 34 34 38 40 41 .. 16 42 
A High 52 650 47 48 48 47 79 .. .. 
Low 39 40 40 42 42 42 .. 21 52 
fa High 58 56 52 53 52 52 87 .. .. 
Low 49 50 48 48 48 47 .. 34 58 
J High 69 68 64 62 60 58 92 .. .. 
Low 55 55 53 54 54 52 .. 42 71 
J High 70 68 65 64 63 61 94 .. .. 
Low 66 66 63 62 60 58 .. 47 72 
A High 70 70 67 66 64 63 96 .. .. 
Low 66 67 65 64 63 61 .. 49 74 
Sept er High 70 69 68 66 65 64 92 .. .. 
Low 60 62 61 62 62 62 .. 38 64 
( High 61 62 61 62 61 61 82 .. .. 
a Low 50 52 51 55 57 57 .. 25 56 
November High 61 658 658 657 58 6&7 76 .. .. 
Low 41 42 45 50 51 52 .. 13 43 
December High 48 44 44 50 51 52 70 .. .. 
—_ Low 35 38 39 43 46 48 .. 1 35 
For Year High 70 70 68 66 65 64 96 .. .. 
Low 33 34 34 41 -3 50 

For tag YEAR 1925 
ar High 37 39 39 44 ae 
: Low 34 36 37 37 42 42 -8 30 
High 43 42 2) & ©); re 
a Low 36 36 36 39 40 42 6 38 
a High 48 46 44 45 45 45 78 .. .. 
Low 36 37 37 40 42 43 3 44 
At High 59 57 52 51 50 95 .. .. 
- Low 42 42 42 44 44 45 27 52 
many High 60 60 > Fe eee, 
low 50 52 50 52 51 50 .. 31 657 
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54l 
June High 70 68 65 64 62 60 100 

Low 61 59 56 56 55 54 .. 47 73 
July High 74 72 68 67 65 64 98 .... 
A Hich 71 70 of Of 06 03 0 

Low 66 66 66 66 64 63 .. 46 72 
September High 71 70 65 68 67 64101 .... 

Low 65 66 65 66 63 62 .. 48 72 
October High 65 66 65 66 65 64 80 .... 

Low 47 © 52 3S S7 58 .. 19 
November High 50 50 51 55 57 58 72 .. 

Low 41 43 45 49 50 51 .. W 41 
December High 43 45 45 49 50 51 67 .. 

Low 33 37 38 43 45 47 .. © 3 
For Year High 74 72 68 68 67 65 101 

Low 33 36 37 #37 «40 42«~«w:«COCH-8 CS 
For tHe Monrss Janvary-Aprem (Inctusive), 1926 
January High 36 39 42 £8 Ss See 
ttiuy te Dee Sas ® 

e ee 

Low 33 35 35 309 30 41 .. 9 33 
March High 42 43 40 42 42 43 65 .. .. 

Low % 35 36 39 30 40 .. 5 & 
April High 50 48 46 47 #47 46 78 .. .. 

Low 39 36 39 #40 #42 41 19 45 


Current Practices in U. S. and Canada 

Record of frost penetration experiences cov- 
ering a period of 25 years, and current prac- 
tices relating. to depth at which water-mains 
and services are now (1926) laid in various 
parts of the United States and Canada: 


Lowest Depth 
of Frost Pene- 
tration in City Depth to 
State or Province and Streets, in Feet, Services Are Now (1926) Laid 
During the Last in City Streets, in Feet 
25 Y End- 
ing 1926 
Alberta, Can. 
12 ft. 8 ft. in loam, 10 ft. in gravel 
rat Ol 644 ft. 84 ft. trench for mains; 7 ft, 
trench for services 
Can. 
Moose Jaw 9 ft. 9 ft. cover 
Regina 74 ft. cover 
Ontario, Can. 
Brantford 5% ft. cover 
3 ft. 4 ft. cover 
Ottawa 6 ft. 644 ft. cover 
Windsor 5 ft. cover 
oo. Can. 
ontreal 5 ft. 6 ft. trench 
Manitoba, Can. 
Winnipeg 7 ft. 744 ft. cover 
Arkansas 
Little Rock 24 ft. trench 
California 
Sacramento 2 ft. cover 
Colorado 
Leadville 9 ft. 7 ft. cover 
Denver 4% ft. cover 
444 ft. cover 
Cc 
Hartford 6 ft. 4 ft. cover 
Meriden 4 ft. cover 
Delaware 
Wilmington 3 ft, 8 in. cover 
Florida 
Tallahassee 3 ft. trench 
Georgia 
Atlanta Mains 24% ft. cover; services 2 
Idaho ft. cover 
Boise 4 ft. cover 
Illinois 
Danville 4 ft. 5 ft. trenen 
Quincy 3 ft. Mains, 444 [t. cover. services 344 
ef. over 
Chicago 514 ft. cover 
Bloomington 3% to 5 ft. trench 
Indiana 
Richmond 5 ft. Mains 5 ft. cover; services 414 ft. 
cover 
Logansport 6 ft. Mains 5 ft. cover; services 314 ft. 
cover 
Gary 5 ft. 514 ft. cover 
Terre Haute 4 ft. 7 in. 444 ft. cover 
Fort Wayne ft. trench 
Elkhart 5 ft. cover 
Lafayette 414 ft. cover 
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Lowest Depth Lowest Depth 
Sole te Oe Depth to Which Mains and Sate te Gay Depth to Which Mains 
in City in and 
State or Province and Streets, in Feet, Corviege Ao Bow (88 Laid State or Province and Streets, in Feet, Services Are Now (1926) Laid 
Nitty During the Last _—in City Streets, in Feet City During the Last in City Streets, in Feet 
25 Y. End- 25 Y End- 
ing March, 1926 ing Mareh, 1926 
Towa Ohio 
Fort Dodge 4 750. come Akron 6 ft. 5 {t. cover 
co 
Des Moses 54 ft. 6 ft. trench a 74* a 
Council Bluffs 5 ft. 5 ft. cover Cleveland 6 ft. cover 
a) 5 ft. - cover Lima Mains 4 ft. cover; services 354 ft, 
Codar Rapids 534 ft. cover Columbus 334 ft. cover 
Kansas Pennsylvania 
— City 4 ft. cover Hazleton 7h ft. Mains 534 ft. cover; services 5 ft, 
cover 
isvi 3 to 314 ft. cover Erie 6 ft. cover 
Frankfort 3 ft. cover Altoona = ft. cover; services 3)4 
— Rouge 2)4 ft. cover Allentown Hh pd 
eons Chester 4 ft. cover 
Portland 5 ft. 5 ft. cover . 
Biddeford 514 ft. cover as + nad 
Augusta 5 to 544 ft. cover York 3 ft. cover 
iepestove 2ft. Sin. 3 ft.cover Rhode Ieland as sa 
Baltimore Mine 8/6 to 4 ft. cover; serviees Providence Mains 4 ft. 8 in. to center of pipe, 
Moved omen 6 in 
Fi i f ; é ft. cove sl Lake City 3 it. 4 ft. cover 
: t.10in. 6 to 7 ft. trench “ermont 
elrose 6 ft. cover Montpelier 5)¢ ft. cover 
Haverhill 5 to 544 ft. cover Virgini 
Lynn 5 ft. cover Ri Mains 4 ft. cover; services 2! {t 
: 4 pponand Washington 
Fall River 5 ft. cover Spokane 514 ft. 4 
Brlabe Maine £36 ft, sorvioes 5 ft verett 1, ft. 2531 cover 
ictoester 444 ft. cover Seattle Mains 4 ft.; services 2 ft. 
Lowell 4 to 5 ft. cover Weat Virginia 
Mich Wellsburg v4 ft cover 
Battle Creek 6 ft. Mains 5 ft. cover; services 53 ft.  (ybeeling > rt ped 
Flint 5 ft. 5 as . aes : 7 for mains 
‘ 534 ft. Mains 5 to 6 ft. cover; services 5 wr _— 
t. cover Parkersburg 3 to 6 ft. cover 
Minnesota Charleston 3 ft. cover 
St. Paul 11 ft. 8 ft. trench New Martinsville 3 ft. cover 
Duluth 9 ft. Mains 634 to 734 ft. cover; services Wieconsin 
nent MeL Fe aio 3 6 Sf cone 
madly 4 - Pnek a pipe: ser- = Fond du Lac Mains 6 to 7 ft. cover; services 
Missicsipps wees : 544 to 6}4 ft. cover 
Jackson 6 in 2 ft. cover — Hie ft. cover 
Missouri ” Wyoming 
Kansas City 2)4 ft. 4 ft. cover Cheyenne 5 ft. cover 
Montana 
Great Falls Maine 334 to 12 ft, services 5 ft. Cost or Luuscums 
t. cover z 
Hel 514 ft. cover Thermometer No. Inches Deep Below Surface Price 
Nebraska oes . 7) 
Omaha 5 14 it. cover 4 = 11°50 
New Jersey ; 307 48 13.50 
P 334 ft. 414 ft. cover 308 60 15.50 
Jersey City 4}¢ ft. cover 309 72 17.50 
Trenton Hee apted 310 84 19.50 
Elizabeth cover 
Camden 314 ft. cover 311 96 22.00 
New Mexico Conclusion 
ee 3 ft. 3 ft. cover The study of year-round soil temperatures 
Buffalo 6 ft. 5 ft. cover below depths at which pipes are now laid has 
Elmira a6. ‘3 a been an interesting object of research from the 
Now York City te ft. ho ” fact that it reveals dependable data, long 
‘ fe t. trench sought for by the water-works fraternity, and 
Glens Falla s & ofc cover assuredly offers great promise in se 
Gloversville to 6 ft. cover . ili ; : : rast do- 
at 434 ft. cover ways to diligent ne in the vast ¢ 
Nerth Corelé ae com ; : main of water-supply. ae 
Raleigh . 3 in. Mains . trench; serviwes ACKNOWLEDGMENT.—From a per presente . 
North Dakota {t. trench the 46th Annual Convention of the American Water 
Bismarck 7 tt. cover 


Works Association. 
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Boston’s New Fire-Alarm 
He pad quarters 
oston, Mass.—As it was in Boston, some 74 
ears ago, that the first fire-alarm station in the 
world was installed, it is most fitting that Boston 
| now have what is believed to be the finest 
re-alarm central office in the world. 
The original system was invented by Dr. Wil- 
liam F. Channing, who was assisted in its devel- 
nt and construction by Moses G. Farmer, one 
foremost electrical engineers of the day 
ind later the first superintendent of fire-alarm 
eraph. The system then consisted of three 
hox circuits, three bell circuits, forty boxes, six- 
ilarm bells, and crude central office apparatus 
used in a building which was exposed to seri- 


s fire hazards. 
- new office, equipped with Gamewell appa- 
ratus, is housed in a beautiful building and pre- 


1 decided contrast to the old system. It is 

d in the Fenway, a part of Boston’s 

irk System, 250 feet away from the 
nearest building, and nothing will ever be 
earer. The building is of fire-resist- 
struction and of sufficient size to 

ire of the city’s natural growth and 
possible annexation of surrounding 
and towns. It is located as near the 

| point of the present cable system 
possible. A special act of the Legis- 
ture was passed giving the city the right 

UISé section of the park system for 

purpose. 

There are at present in service in Bos- 
some 1,360 fire-alarm boxes connected 
box circuits; 18 tapper circuits and 
ng circuits. Three signal circuits 

ted with the high-pressure pump- 
tem, two of which connect all the 

the high-pressure districts. The 
fhee boards which are installed 


rovided so that additional boards 
rected, giving an ultimate capacity 
© boxes. Each alarm that is re- 
‘corded on one of the 25 four- 
hearing registers, and the exact 
receipt is automatically stamped 
register paper. Three four-dial, 
iber transmitters are provided for 
the alarms to the engine-houses. 
irate circuits run from headquar- 
each apparatus house in the city. 
these circuits operates the light, 
ng bells on the desk in each ap- 
use, and the second circuit oper- 
ud-sounding gongs in the houses. 
are provided that record the 
ind the time that each alarm is 


s checking the receipt and trans- 
alarms, 
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Telegraphic communication can be held over the 
lines running to the boxes on the street for testing 
purposes, and over the gong lines running to the 
apparatus houses for the transmission of routine 
or special orders. Boston has the distinction of 
having the only registers at headquarters which 
will make a permanent record of telegraphic sig- 
nals by shearing the signals in paper tape. 

Electrical energy for the system is provided by 
some 6,500 calls for storage battery. Each cir- 
cuit has duplicate sets of battery, and while one 


is on the working line the second set is being 
charged. 


Boston for a number of years operated the fire- 
alarm system from dynamotors, but when the new 
office was engineered the standard practice of 
using duplicate sets of storage batteries was 
adopted to assure less chance of interruption of 
service. In addition to two outside sources of 
supply, a gasoline-driven generator is provided so 








BOSTON FIRE-ALARM HEADQUARTERS, 1852 
apacity of 2,0c0 boxes, and space Reproduction of view of the original installation published in a 
wena P Boston paper shortly after the system was placed in operation 
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of an old covered bridge over the 
Scioto River and the substitution 
modern concrete structure. This will ; 
ably be completed within the year, 
now under construction. 

In this country, the Commissioners work 
in close harmony with the Departm« 
State Highways to promote the elimi: 
of grade crossings and to secure state 1 
tenance for as much highway constr 
as possible. Much has been achieved thr 


their combined efforts. 
ADAM FRICK 


Manager, Chamber of Comm 


Referendum Results in Change 
from Free to Pay Camp 


Eau Carre, Wis—In a referendu 





INTERIOR, BOSTON’S NEW FIRB-ALARM HEAD. sued early this year by the Eau Claire ( 
QUARTERS and Commerce Association, a decided major 
ity of the members of the organization ey 
that an unfailing source of current is assured. pressed themselves in favor of establishing 
Plans are being made for the reception of sig- for the use of the local tourist camp, beli 


nals from the adjacent cities and towns so that that this step is warranted by the present {: 
provisions can be made for mutual aid. A map is of the camp; that the so-called tramp tourists 
maintained which shows the location of each fire- take advantage of the camp for weeks at a tir 
station, and tags are provided for each company. are not worth this free service; and that 
When the companies are shifted, the tags are camp would invite a higher class of tourists 
moved, so that it is possible to tell at a glance charge of 25 cents per twenty-four hours per 


the location of any company. has since been set by action of the City Coun: 
J. J. RYAN. As made clear in a statement issued with ¢ 
a referendum, no material improvements wil! lx 
Better Traffic Facilities Through made in the camp this year. It now provides 
Chamber’s Efforts kitchen facilities for cooking, lights, water, w 


PortsmMoUTH, On10.—Particular attention is for camp fires, toilet facilities, and several 
being paid by the Portsmouth Chamber of Com- crete platforms for tents. A watchman, specia 


merce to the improving of transportation facili- deputized as a policeman, is on the job fron 

ties in this community and its surroundings, and in the morning until 10 at night. 

considerable progress has already been made. If any profits are made from the camp ' 
One outcome of our efforts is the construc- the present system, the City Council has agr 


tion of a bridge over the Ohio River, opening that the funds will be put into improvements s 
up a new traffic artery from the interior of the as shower-baths, pavilions, etc. a 
state of Kentucky through the commercial center o  Civi iy od O. ayy ee IST 
of the city of Portsmouth. This bridge is now ey, a a 
under construction, and when completed will, we . ° 
believe, be of more general ste to the com- How Muncie Financed 
munity than any other transportation project of Its New City Hall 
the present time. Munice, Inp.—A new $200,000 City Hall was 
The Atlantic-Pacific highway, which passes completed a short time ago in Muncie, to take | 
through Portsmouth, is now being paved in the place of the city building erected almost 
outlying sections of the city; likewise, other years ago, which had long since outlived it 
highways leading to our adjacent counties are fulness. 
being hard-surfaced, widened, and improved, so The new structure stands on the site of the 
that they may more adequately meet the traffic City Hall, in the heart of the downtown business 
originating along these routes. These highways section, less than three blocks from the Court 
are all properly marked with route numbers, House, and opposite the Public Library. At th 
danger signs, etc. rear of the main building shown in the accon 
Within the city, Second Street has been much panving photograph, a municipal garage of fi 
improved through resurfacing with sheet asphalt architectural design has been erected. This 
and the relaying of its double car line. Chilli- approached by a cement driveway with landscapec 
cothe Street has been widened, and also repaved lawns on either side. Lawns and shrubbery hav 
with sheet asphalt, so as to afford easier travel been laid out around the entire structure 


through the retail shopping section and banking All the departments of the city government, 
district. which for the last five years have been scattere 
Among the problems that now confront us are in office buildings about the town, are now en} 
the widening of other streets in the narrow sec- ing the advantages of coordination uncer 
tions of the city; also the highways leading roof in adequate quarters arranged according t 
through the two counties lying between Ports- the floor plans here shown. oe 
mouth and Ironton, making these capable of ac- The total cost of the building was approx mate! 
commodating the increasing motor traffic which $185,000, of which $1s.800 was expended fo 


must find an outJet through the valley over this equipment and furnishings. It was financed 
Sr7s 


particular route, This will embrace the removal through the issuance of bonds in the sum o! ° 
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the appropriation of an additional $10,000 is less than $500,000, as compared with its bond- 
e city’s general fund. The actual retire- ing capacity of more than $1,200,000, it may be 
these bonds was started even before the seen that Muncie is in a healthy financial condi- 
was ready for occupancy. An extra two- tion. Largely through the efforts of the Tax 
, made for the benefit of the sinking fund Committee of the local Chamber of Commerce, 
ears prior to the completion of the new 
-_ — 
Dearrias Recon La 
Ormae 





m—e ee 








ll, created a surplus of $50,000, and this 
dited to the building fund in July, 1925. 
dance will be paid off in five annual install- 
f $25,000 each. 

the fact that the city’s present outstand- 
btedness, including the City Hall bonds, 
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Form Me Fe 
BUILDING INSPECTION 
DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC GAFETY 
DIVISION OF FIRE 
KALAMAZOO, MICHIGAN 
CY). evcoccccnccascooevecces 
Name of Building... .. ~ 
Street and Number 
Mame of Quuite..... .. 22.00 ccc -ooecnescccces se cece + ceceneerasecetoossoes 
PePRTNE . 2 cee nnens cn cseesecncesncccscccceeses sonnesnsocccsesoccss 


You are hereby directed to make the following changes in your building. 


DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC SAFETY 
DIVISION OF FIRE 








ORDINANCE No. 60. 


CHAPTER XIX of Ordinance Number 1, known as the Police and License Code 
the City of Kalamazoo, is hereby amended by adding two new sections thereto, to 
known us Section 11 and Section 12. 


Fs 


The City of Kalamazoo Ordains: 


_ Seetion 1: Chapter XIX, of Ordinance Number 1, known as the Police and 
License Code, of the City of Kalamazoo, is hereby amended by adding two new sections 
thereto, to be known as Sections 11 and 12, as 


Section 11: It shall be the duty of the Chief of the Fire Department to examine 
carefully, or cause the same to be examined carefully, and at all times during a. 
every hall, store, factory, theatre or ildi where ashes or 


serve written notice upon such i 
dirceting such measures as will render the same more safe against fire, and 
— oS. lessee. or 


Sectior 12: Any person violating 
nance shall be deemed guilty of misdemvanor, and ) 
ished by a une not exceeding fifty ($50.00) dollars be further fined in the sum of U 
($3.00) dollars for every day said violation shall continue, not to exceed a total of one 
hundred ($100.00) dollars, or i it in the County Jail of Kalamazoo County 
for a period of not more than sincty (90) days, or by both fine end imprisonment, in the 
discretion of the Court. In addition to the above fine in case of fire resulting directly 


to be fixed by the Director of Public Safety 
into the general fund of the City of Kalamazoo. 


Section 2: All Ordinances or parts of ordinances inconsistent with or contrary 
ordinance dé horeb: 


to the provisions of this y repealed 


was adopted by the City Commission of the City of Kale- 


The foregoing ordinance 
. Mazoo, April 26th, 1926, and approved by Mayor George K. Taylor on the same date. 


GEORGE K. TAYLOR, 
E. A. VICKERY, May 
ry Cuerx 








TWO SIDES OF 
BUILDING OW 


FIRE DEPARTMENT 





THE NOTIFICATION FORM TO 
NERS USED BY THE KALAMAZOO 


OCTOBER, 1926 


the low tax rate of $2.58 has been reached. A 
very keen interst in municipal and county affairs 
on the part of the Chamber of Commerce is en- 
couraged by close cooperation between this body 
and official governing groups. : 


RICHARD G. BROPHY, 
Secretary-Manager, Muncie Chamber of Commerce. 


Penalty for Disregard of 
Fire Prevention Orders 

KaLamazoo, Micu.—The city of Kalamazoo is 
very proud of its new fire prevention ordinance. 
This not only levies a fine against the owner of 
a building failing to comply with fire precaution 
orders issued by the fire chief, but renders the 
owner personally liable for the cost of extinguish- 
ing fires resulting directly from such neglect. The 
complete text of the ordinance will be found in 
the accompanying reproduction. 

Since this penalty for neglect has been pre- 
scribed, immediate action has almost invariably 
followed our orders for repairs, etc., issued sub- 
sequent to the inspection of buildings. Inflam- 
mable materials are promptly removed and the 
premises put in order, and in some cases where 
defective chimneys have been ordered repaired, 
the owners have voluntarily constructed entire 
new stacks. These are the results that we had 
hoped for. We have sought not to prosecute, but 
to prevent fires through the willing maintenance 
of clean and orderly premises. 

A large share of our past fire loss has been due 
to the neglect of owners or occupants, and it has 
always seemed most unfair that this carelessness 
of a few should throw the burden of high fire in- 
surance rates on the whole community. The pas- 
sage of the new ordinance will, we feel sure, show 
a marked decrease in the number of preventable 
fires in this city. 

C. H. RUSSELL, 
Fire Chief. 


Plan to Reduce Personnel Problems 

NorFotk, Va.—A municipal employee efficiency- 
rating system, conducted by a Personnel Bureau 
established for that purpose, has been inaugurated 
this year in Norfolk. This step is the outcome 
of the evident necessity for raising the standard 
of morale existing in the rank and file of the city’s 
employees, some of whom felt that they were 
among the favored few, while others believed the) 
were hopelessly in a rut. The atmosphere per- 
vading was not condudive to an efficient admin- 
istration of city affairs. ; 

While the plan evolved has not been operating 
in Norfolk for a length of time sufficient to show 
potential results, an outline of the system may 
offer some helpful ideas to other municipalities 
where some such innovation would seem advisable 

In order that the newly established Personne! 
Bureau might have suitable records of all those 
on the city’s payroll, each employee was required 
to fill out a questionnaire, including such details 
as his age, length of service, salary, etc. Informa- 
tion of this kind, covering all the forces, had 
never before been segregated and made available 
in a clear and concise form. It was something 
of a revelation, on analyzing the data received 
through the questionnaire, to find that so large 
a number of employees were beyond the age for 
efficient service; also to see the lack of stand- 
ardization of rates of pay in the various depart- 
ments. 
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EMPLOYE’S SERVICE RECORD 
CITY OF NORFOLK 

Name— 
Address Phone No 
Date Appointed Position Rate of Pay o 
Department of. Bureau of ———Division of 

aaa Change in Status Salary Discipline and Commendations 
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UPPER PORTIONS OF EMPLOYE’S SERVICE AND EFFICIENCY RECORD FORMS, NORFOLK, VA. 


\n efficiency-rating form was then drawn up, 
to be filled in by the heads of departments semi- 
annually and filed with the Personnel Bureau. 
These reports indicate on a percentage basis the 
relative efficiency of each employee in the fol- 
lowing respects: interest in work, application, 
ability to learn, confidence, accuracy, speed, re- 
liability, initiative, judgment, conduct, politeness, 
and personality. Any rating denoting either ex- 
ceptionally fine service (above 90 per cent) or un- 
satisfactory service (below 60 per cent) must 
be accompanied by a written statement from the 
rating officer giving the reasons for such rating. 
In the case of an unsatisfactory rating, reasons 

ifficient to justify the dismissal of the employee 
must be reported. The importance of care in 
recording the efficiency of employees is of course 
emphasized, since an unfair or inaccurate report 
will lead to unjust treatment of the worker. 
Ratings must be made without fear or favor. 

This rating system applies to all employees of 
the city other than officers elected by the people 
r appointed by the Council, judges of courts. the 
Director of Public Works, the Director of Pub- 
lic Safety, and the Director of Public Welfare. 
Per diem ‘employees, with the exception of mem- 
hers of the Police and Fire Departments, will not 
e assigned rating marks. 
lt is expected that the most beneficial reaction 

t system will be the development of an 
esprit_ de corps through the realization by em- 

that their good work and intelligent efforts 

are being watched and charted, while, on the 

her baal they are penalized for errors of omis- 
ion or commission. 

“Tt not desired to give the impression that 
this is a complete svstem which, if put into effect 
‘r municipalities, would serve as a panacea 


in 
i) 


for all personnel difficulties; but it is felt that a 
plan along this line, with modifications to suit 
local conditions, would certainly have no dele- 
terious effect within the ranks of employees in 
any municipality. 
I. WALKE TRUXTUN, 
City Manager. 


“Modified Platoon” Traffic System 
Attracts Motorists Away from 
Congested Thoroughfares 

Detroit, Micu.—The accompanying map of De- 
troit’s “loop” district shows the intersections con- 
trolled by automatic traffic signals and, in addition, 
the direction of traffic on one-way streets bordering 
the loop. The letters R and G indicate the colors, 
red and green, of the lights at one portion of the 
cycle on the streets surrounding the loop. Traffic 
signals at intersections within the loop are stag- 
gered in the same manner as the intersection 
shown, but, to avoid confusion, the colors of the 
signals are not shown on the map. 

All intersections shown on this niap are con- 
trolled on the same cycle by a single timing mech- 
anism. The cycle is varied at different periods of 
the day to conform to the speed which traffic is 
able to maintain at these hours, so as to maintain 
as nearly as possible a non-stop movement of traf- 
fic. With the different timings used and the ar- 
rangements of lights as shown here, a range of 
speed of from 10 to 20 miles per hour is possible 
on different streets. On car-line streets the sig- 
nals are timed for approximately a 10-mile move- 
ment, thus slowing down motor traffic to the speed 
maintained by the street car. On the loop streets 
proper, with all free wheel traffic, the speed main- 
tained is about 20 miles per hour. Use of these 
different speeds on different classes of streets at- 
tracts motorists to the higher-speed streets and 
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away from congested thoroughfares, with bene- 
ficial results to the mass transportation system. 
The cycle in use at present is as follows: 


7:00—8:00 A. M.—60 seconds 
8:00—9:00 A. M.—64 seconds 

9:00 A. M.—4:00 P. M.—60 seconds 
4:00 P. M.—6:00 P. M.—72 seconds 
6:00 P. M.—12:00 Midnight—60 seconds 


During periods when pavement conditions are 
hazardous, the cycle is increased to 72 seconds to 
aliow for a slower movement. The cycle is pro- 
portioned evenly, half for east and west movements 
and half for north and south movements. While 


MAGAZINE 


for OCTOBER, 1926 


this arrangement is not one hundred per cent . 
cient, it is the best possible solution for a | 
uumber of intersections controiled by one tim 
mechanism. It does penalize traffic on the m 
thoroughfare while giving an unduly long inte: 
to minor cross streets, but the effect is unay 
able in the use of such a system. 


Street-car movements have been expedited 


this timing arrangement and motor traffic in ge 


eral maintains a higher average velocity, alth 
moving at a lower running velocity, due to ‘|! 
fact that fewer stops are required under this 


ic 


Svs 


tem. The actual average speed under all cond; 
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f motor traffic around the loop on the boun- 
streets is 16% miles per hour, with a maxi- 
speed at no time exceeding 20 miles per hour. 
stion within the loop has been decreased, 
great number of vehicles are now diverted 
the loop where formerly they passed 
gh the loop. 
traffic signal lights were installed and are 
ted by Superintendent William L. Potts, in 
if the Signal Bureau of the Detroit Police 
rtment. 
HAWLEY S. SIMPSON, Traffic Engineer 


Jaywalker Abolished; 
Traffic Facilitated; 

Pay-as-Y ou-V iolate 

Traffic Bureau Established 


uBus, Onto.—Obedience, both by motor- 
| pedestrians, to trafhc signals in Colum- 
is been greatly aided by an intensive cam- 
pals f education through the newspapers, rein- 
by efficient work on the part of the local 
Department. When the signals were first 
led, officers were stationéd at the main inter- 
s and instructed to stop all persons disobey- 
signals. Later, jaywalkers were not only 
but were given cards requesting obedience. 
was announced in the newspapers that 
certain date pedestrians disobeying the 
s would be arrested. This rule was enforced, 
ilt of which the people of Columbus have 
to have the proper respect for traffic 
wn by the accompanying illustration, the 
ised in Columbus are of the four-way, 
light type, suspended above the center of 
tersections. The signals are of Crouse- 
s manufacture. We purposely took this pic- 
1 time when there were practically no 
les traveling east and west, to show 
es not take a blockade to stop the people 
ssing against the lights 
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$49 


FACILITATING TRAFFIC BY ALTERNATING 
LIGHTS 

When the first fifty-eight lights were installed 
in the downtown section, all lights in the same 
direction appeared the same color at the same 
time. The system was then changed, whereby only 
two lights in the same direction were the same 
color at the same time; in other words, two con- 
secutive green lights were followed by two con- 
secutive red lights. A thorough study, however, 
has resulted in another change whereby every other 
light flashes. the same color at the same time. 
This change is designed to speed up traffic so 
that an autoist, traveling at the legal rate of 15 
miles an hour, may go practically the full length 
of the street without being stopped by lights. 
Pedestrians’ waiting time at street intersections is 
reduced nearly 50 per cent, also. The former time- 
space allowed 40 seconds each for the red and 
green lights. Under the new change, which went 
into effect on July 8, the red and green lights 
show for 21 seconds each with an amber flash 
between of 1% seconds as a caution signal. 


TRAFFIC BUREAU ESTABLISHED 

On August 4 there was opened in the Clerk’s 
office at the City Prison a Pay-As-You-Violate 
Traffic Bureau. Motorists who violate the traffic 
code now know in advance what their offense is 
going to cost if they are caught. Fines on eighty- 
three different traffic violations have been fixed. 
They range from $1 to $50, and drivers who wish 
to avoid the loss of time resulting from a court 
trial can plead guilty and pay the fine immediately. 
Fines for the varying offenses are: 


Parking without tail light or riding a bicycle on a 
sidewalk, $1 for first offense, $2 for second offense, 
and $3 for third offense 

Violating parking rules, $3 for first offense, $5 for 
second offense, and $10 for third 

Failing to slow down for corners, ignoring main 
thoroughfares, failing to heed fire or police sirens, 
failing to stop for stationary street cars, driving 
wrong way on one-way streets, violating traf 
fic lights, driving with open muffler and driving 
across fire hose, $10 for first offense, $15 for sec 
ond and $25 for third 





CORNER OF HIGH AND GAY STREETS, COLUMBUS, OHIO 
Showing four-way traffic signals suspended above the center of the intersection 
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WARNING 


You have violated the Traffic Code. Do not cross street 
except when the Light is GREEN, which means “GO.” 


—To Avoid Arrest— 
Cress streets ONLY at intersections. 
OBEY Traffic Signals whether walking or driving. 
Follow these suggestions and AVOID ARREST. 
FOR YOUR OWN SAFETY and the safety of others, 

help us enforce all regulations. 
TRAFFIC DIVISION 
Columbus Police Department 














WARNING CARD HANDED TO JAYWALKERS AND 
THOSE VIOLATING TRAFFIC SIGNALS, COLUMBUS, 
OHIO 





TRAFFIC BRANCH 
Municipal Court of Columbus 
Ohio 


VIOLATION NOTIFICATION 
Date 

License No 

Name 


Address 





You have violated the Traffic Code of the City « 
Ohio, as indicated 


Section Paragraph 


Location of violation... 


You are ordered to report at THE TRAFFIC BiANCH of the 
Municipal Court, located at Police Headquarters 13 Su 
vant Avenue, within 48 hou after above date PARLUI 
REPORT will result in Warrant of Arrest being issucd 


Officer Shield N 


Assignment or Post No. 
(Present this NOTIFICATION when you report) 





WAIVER AND PLEA 

I, the undersigned, hereby autforize and direct the Clerk o 
the Municipal Court of Columbus, Ohio, or his Deputy to ente 
of guilty for me to the charge set forth in the affidavit 

, and voluntarily pay the penalty prescribed 

by the Court for this offense as designated on the back of this 
violation notification 


r 


Name —--nenes 
Address sane ne OE 


City State 





NOTE: It is discretionary with you whether you settle the 
matter at THE TRAFFIC BRANCH or demand a hearing before 
the Court. In either case you must report within the specified 
48 hours after above date. 





The Office of THE TRAFFIC BRANCH is open daily ¢ 
8:30 A. M. to 6:00 P. M. (except Sunday and legal holidays) 











TRAFFIC VIOLATION TICKET, ‘COLUMBUS 
The reverse side of the ticket lists the rate of fine for 
various offenses, and gives references to the sections of 

the traffic code covering such violations 


Passing street cars to the left and for throwing 
missiles at automobiles or their drivers, $50 
Driving with insufficient brakes, $15, $20, and $25 
Violating automobile-light ordinances, $5, $10, and 

$15 
Hitching horses to electric-light poles, fire hydrants or 
police or fire-box standards, or leaving horses un 
hitched, $5, $10, and $15 
The Traffic Bureau in actual operation is prov- 
ing very satisfactory. 
J. T. DANTELS, 


General Secretary, Columbus Chamber of Commerce 





“Building a County wide Program of 
Development,” is the title of an article 
on pages 531-533 of this issue. 














Artistic Entrance Signs 
West Patm Beacu, Fra.—Entrance signs, 
of which is here shown, have been erected at ¢! 
four entrances to our city. These are lighted at 
night by electric reflectors. The signs clear the 
road by 15 feet and the width of the top is 7 feet 
The total erected cost is $325 apiece. 
C. A. BINGHAM, City Manager 


Library Service in Hospitals 

Provipence, R. I.—The Providence Public Li 
brary has extended its service to a new field. | 
maintains a bedside library service in two of the 
city’s large hospitals, the Rhode Island, and the 
Homeopathic. 

This new type of library service was started 
on the theory that hospitals must look after the 
mental health of a patient during convalescence, 
and that wholesome books do more than almost 
any other thing to keep him happy and help him 
get well. By means of book carts or trucks whic! 
look like overgrown tea-wagons, reading matter 
including books and magazines in English, as 
well as in foreign languages, are carried to the 
bedside of a patient. 

From ward to ward and from room to room the 
book cart travels until every convalescent in the 
hospital has had an opportunity to choose, or have 
selected for him, one book or as many as he wants 
The work is in charge of a regular librarian fur 
nished by the Public Library. 

Books in these bedside libraries never go back 
into general circulation. They remain in the hos 
pital service. And from time to time the public 
library adds to its hospital library stock. For ths 
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a special appropriation has 

set side. 
rough the cooperation of the 
Ofhce authorities, undeliver- 
magazines are turned over 
nonth to the library for hos- 
listribution. Books and peri- 
ils are catalogued according to 
public library classification. 
material in the bedside library 
ion is far from being anti- 
fiction. Current literature, 
raphy, history and travel books 

available. 
[his branch of library work was 
in Providence a year ago. 

Ss. AUGUSTA LEWIS. 


Unsightly Marshes Drained 
by Dynamiting 





\ 


Witmincton, Det—Dynamite 
— of Wikeinen oe DYNAMITING DITCHES THROUGH MARSHES AT THE SOUTH SIDE 
s to beautify the south en- OF WILMINGTON, DEL. 
to that city by clearing up 
narshes which for many years had been an The holes were spaced 30 inches apart and shot 
esore and a mosquito-breeding locality. The with electric blasting caps and a battery. About 
Pont Boulevard, which stretches the en- 1,000 pounds of dynamite were used. 
sth of the state, runs directly by the side The work was entirely successful, the water in 
marsh and thousands of cars pass over it the surrounding marshes being lowered over one 
week-end. It was believed that if the foot before the ditch was even fully completed. 
es could be properly drained, the unsightly The blasting was done by C. G 
would disappear and the mosquitoes would 
nated. 
mnplish this a ditch approximately 1,900 
was blasted with dynamite. The work 
in opening up Holland Creek, a small 
ich had been filled in during the late 
ng the water to back up in the sur- , 
marshes. A ditch 6 feet = and 3 to 4 Basketball Team Brings 
) was obtained with a single row of holes, Community Harmony 
with 3 sticks of 50-per-cent-nitrogly Aucusta, Ky.—The 
amite. The soil was a heavy black muck operation, notably 











Mathews, a pro- 
fessional blaster. The work was in charge of the 
City Engineer, and the funds covering the cost 
were appropriated by the Board of Health and 
the City Council.. 


H. L. MAIER, ¢ 


spirit of community co- 
lacking in Augusta in times 
past, now thrives among the peo- 
ple of this town, and its inception 
may be traced back to an unusual 
source—the organization of a high 
school basketball team. 





For some time this town was 
split into factions, and, as might 
be expected, community progress 
was not what it should be, because 
of the wide differences of opinion 
of the various groups. Then came 
the formation of a basketball team 
among the boys of the local high 
school. A graduate and former 
crack athlete of Cincinnati Uni- 
versity was secured as coach, and 
the team soon started to play win 
ning basketball. This was the be 
ginning of a new attitude among 
the people of Augusta. They 
gathered at the gymnasium to wit 
ness the games and to root for 
“their” team, and after strenuous 
and enthusiastic cheering side by 
side they woke up to the fact that 
their fellow citizens whom they 
had previously opposed were not 
so bad after all. The spirit of team 
thinking and team playing among 














AUGUSTA’S CHAMPION HIGH SCHOOL BASKETBALL TEAM 
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the boys was infectious and spread to the entire 
citizenry—and the live local Chamber of Com- 
merce was quick to follow it up and put it to 
work for the good of the community. 

A short time ago the writer had the opportunity 
of addressing. a meeting of the Chamber at 
Augusta and of seeing the young team presented 
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with trophies for winning the Eleventh Distric; 
Championship of Kentucky. Over 300 men came 
out to that meeting—a crowd that would do credit 
even to a metropolitan community. 

HOWARD M. WILSON, 


Manager, Civic Affairs Department, Cincinnati 
Chamber of Commerce. 


Chamber Paves Way for Tax Expert to Explain Graded Tax 
Throughout State 


HROUGH. the cooperative efforts of the 
ie Committee on Taxation of the Portsmouth, 

Va., Chamber of Commerce, James R. 
Brown of New York, an authority on taxation 
and single tax advocate, is planning a thorough 
campaign to appear before all civic and commer- 
cial organizations in Virginia in order that the 
principles of the graded tax plan as used in Pitts- 
burgh may be better understood. 

A letter signed by the President and Secretary 
of the local Chamber and the Chairman of its 
Committee on Taxation will be published in a 
folder which Mr. Brown will issue for the pur- 
pose of circularizing these organizations in the 
state. Letters have also been sent by the Ports- 
mouth Chamber to the various commercial and 
civic organizations of Virginia urging that Mr. 
Brown be given a hearing. As a special reason 


for studying the Pittsburgh plan, the letter as 
quoted in Portsmouth Progress, says: 

“Furthermore, it is my personal opinion that if 
we can put into effect in Virginia, even though i: 
a modified form at first, the plan about whic! 
Mr. Brown will talk to you, we will have taker 
a long step toward becoming one of the greatest 
industrial states in the Union, as Pittsburgh has 
become one of the greatest industrial cities.” 

Mr. Brown has spoken several times in Ports 
mouth, once before the Rotary Club and also at 
a public meeting held under the auspices of the 
Portsmouth Chamber of Commerce. He has 
aroused such an interest in the graded tax plan 
that a committee from the local Chamber has 
been appointed to give it further study and t 
foster a better understanding of what the plar 
entails. 


For Greater Safety of Street-Car Riders and Pedestrians 


To the Editor of Tue 

The cooperation between the various safety agen- 
cies in Rochester, N. Y., is so commendable that 
your readers may be interested in knowing of 
some of the work that is being done here. 

The Rochester Police Department, the Rochester 
Safety Council, the Rochester Engineering So- 
ciety, the Automobile Club and the Railway are 
all working together to facilitate trafic and pro- 
mote safety upon the streets of Rochester. As an 
example, | might cite the public mass meeting 
which was held in Convention Hall on April 30 
under the auspices of the traffic Committee of 
the Rochester Engineering Society. Through the 
cooperation of the Mayor and other city off- 
cials, Convention Hall and the Rochester Park 
Band were donated for this occasion. The speak- 
ers included a representative of the Motor Vehicle 
Bureau of New York State, Captain Andrew 
Kavanaugh of the Rochester Traffic Police, and 
representatives of the Automobile Club, the 
Rochester Chamber of Commerce and the street 
railway company. The main object of the meet- 
ing was to promote safety and facilitate traffic 
on the streets of Rochester by educating the pub- 
lic regarding the traffic laws of the state and city. 
About 800 automobile drivers were present. The 
meeting had the endorsement of many of the civic 
clubs of Rochester. 

Another very commendable work is that of the 
Safety Council of the Chamber of Commerce in 
the posting of safety slogans at the main traffic 
intersections of the city. The bulletin boards upon 
which these slogans are pasted are about two 
feet wide and three feet high and are set on the 
sidewalk near the curb. The slogans consist of 
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only a few words, which are printed in as larg 
letters as possible. The slogans are changed eac! 
month. 

Trafic counts taken on the main streets 
Rochester recently during the rush hours showed 
that 87 per cent of the riders rode on the street 
cars. Statistics also showed that many of the 
pedestrians Struck by automobilists were about 
to board or had just alighted from street cars 

When these facts were called to the attentior 
of the Rochester Safety Council, with the sugges 
tion that slogans be chosen which would result i 
benefit to the street-car riders and pedestrians as 
well as the automobilists, the Safety Director 
the Railway was immediately asked to submit a 
list of proposed slogans. This indicates the c 
operation existing between the various 
agencies in Rochester. 

The following is a list of the slogans suggested 
to the Rochester Safety Council and which ar 
available to any city that may wish to use them 

1. Watch out for the pedestrian boarding stree! 

cars. 
Be courteous to the 
hicles the right o 
Pass cars carefully. 
If you “cut in” you may be “knocked 
Others want to get home safely to: 
Watch your step. 
Signal—everyone is not a mind reader 
Obey trafic ordinances. 
Accidents cost lives, 


satety 


ublic. Give publi 
way. 


money, and ne’ 
LEON R. BROWN 


Safety Director, New York State Ka:!ways 
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Objects of Fire Prevention Inspections 
By J. E. Florin 


Superintendent of Fire Prevention, Industrial Commission of Wisconsin 


HIEF JOHN KENLON of the New 
York City Fire Department, in his excel- 
lent book on “Fires and Fire Fighters,” 
that “notwithstanding the difference in 
truction and occupancy, it is perfectly feas- 
fight fires with intelligence, born of 
itic acquaintance with certain facts.” 
ef among such data is a correct and full 
edge of the construction, occupancy, and 
s of the main fire risks in your respec- 
ommunities. Without such knowledge 
vill be com- 


hasement heating plants, and good protection 
of all exposed woodwork, a hobby, with the re- 
sults noted above. 

This is a commendable hobby, as experience 
shows that many dangerous fires start in base- 
ments. We say this even though we cannot 
approve the idea that basements only need to 
be inspected. The results obtained through this 
careful basement inspection show what can 
be accomplished by thorough, conscientious in- 
spection work. When your hobby takes in the 

attic and the rest of 





to fight fire 
less blindly 
be unable to 


the best pos- 


ervice in extin- As previously mentioned in The Amer- 
ican City, Wisconsin has a state law re- 
quiring firemen to inspect periodically all 
buildings, except private residences, with- 
in their respective cities. 

The accompanying outline of the objects 
of fire prevention inspections was pre- 
sented by the author as a convention : ! 
paper before the Wisconsin Paid Fire- the fire within the 
men’s Association, at La Crosse, on July 


1 


ing the fire with 
ossible prop- 
and often 

) keep the fire 
preading. Fur- 
ithout such 

lge you may 
vs know how 27, 1926. 


cue humans 





the building, as well 


To Fight Fires Blindly Is to Fight . nig anes 
Them Foolishly and Recklessly ee ee 


obtained. 

You as fire fighters 
know that you cannot 
always fight fires in 
buildin es from the 
street or alley. Your 
first object is to locate 


building. It is patent 
that you cannot fight 
fires within the build- 








| in the burning 

nd brave firemen themselves may 
he victims of pitfalls, traps, and acci- 
buildings which they must enter to 

re effectively. 
ughts, fully as much as fire pre- 
were in the minds of the proponents 
Wisconsin] law requiring fire depart- 
ike regular inspections of all build- 
the interior of private residences. 


Fire Prevention 
at the main object of this law is 
nm, the discovery of physical con- 
| dangerous and careless practices 
cause fire, or may cause fire to 
necessarily, and a prompt correction 
ditions and practices. A conscien- 
rmance of this duty cannot help but 
number of fires and also the aver- 

per fire, 

hiefs of good-sized cities and villages 
a good deal of pride that for 
of time, in some cases over a 
have not had a basement fire. They 
basements, proper installation of 


+}, 


1é 


ings intelligently and 
effectively unless you have a thorough knowl- 
edge of the entire building structure. You 
must know the location of all stairways, 
elevators, light wells, chutes, and other vertical 
openings through which fire may spread, and 
which may prove death-traps to firemen. You 
must know the constuction of the walls, parti- 
tions, floors and roofs, and the communicating 
doors between different parts of the building, 
to take in lines of hose, to keep fire from 
spreading, and for other purposes such as res- 
cuing people. You must know the heating and 
ventilating systems, which often are conducive 
to rapid spread of fire. 
Often small fires, seemingly conquered after 
a few minutes of work, have become disastrous 
fires, because the firemen did not know the 
many ‘concealed spaces, the network of heating 
and ventilating flues, the many other vertical 
openings such as chutes, shaft and belt open- 
ings, nor unprotected openings in otherwise 
good fire-walls and partitions. Close inspec- 
tion of each building alone will give this neces- 
sary and important information. Only re- 
cently I was called upon to investigate a school- 
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Model “L”"’, shown above, mows and rolls 4 to 6 acres a day. 
With gang units attached it cuts 10 acres a day on one gallon of gasoline. 


Reputation 


( OLDWELL LAWN MOWERS have won world- 
wide reputation as the most dependable lawn 
mowers money can buy. 


This supreme reputation is the reward of strict adher- 
ence to Coldwell principles laid down over half a 
century ago. These principles assure: 


Quality materials and expert workmanship plus Coldwell en- 
gineering to meet the most severe requirements. Consistent 
adoption of improvements which would increase the efficiency 
and better the quality of Coldwell Lawn Mowers.. Business 
dealings based on the long-established Coldwell policy of a 
square deal to both dealer and user. 


Coldwell Lawn owers are an important factor in the 

maintenance of beautiful lawns and parkings in modernly 

kept-up cities and towns throughout the United States. 
LITERATURE ON REQUEST. 


Hanp GASOLINE 


ELL Buporar 


DEPENDABLE LAWN MOWERS 


Horse 


COLDWELL LAWN MOWER COMPANY, NEWBURGH, N. Y., 
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fire which had started in the basement 
vas seemingly well under control, when 
once it appeared in different parts of the 
hyilding, carried there through a network of 
ventilating flues. The department then sent an 
S ©. S. toa neighboring city. In spite of the 

ts of the two departments, the building 

completely gutted. This is by no means 
n isolated or umcommon case. 


Where Ignorance Was Not Bliss 

long ago I watched the fighting of a 
basement fire. A hose stream was shot into 
the basement through a front window. This 
tream played for what seemed to be a long 
time before it was discovered that there was 
| partition between the front part of the base- 
ment and the rear where the fire was. This 
stream could not reach the fire. It certainly 
was some fireman’s business to know that this 
partition was there. I mention these instances, 
not in the way of criticism, but to emphasize 
the great importance of knowing the building 
in which fire occurs. 

Some years ago I investigated a fire in a 
building consisting of two parts. The 
older portion was brick veneer; the newer part 
had solid brick walls. A brick fire-wall di- 
vided the two parts. This wall had two door 
openings not equipped with standard fire- 
loors. Moreover, this division wall did not 
extend through the roof, leaving a common 
roof and attic over both parts. The fire dis- 
covered in its early stages in the veneer por- 
tion of the building and in time spread to the 
new part through these doors and the common 
and attic. The department could not help 
the common roof construction, but it seemed 
o me that, even considering this, the new part 
could have been saved, except, perhaps, the 
roof. No fight against the spread of fire was 
the two door openings in the division 


\- y 
iarge 


roof 


made at 
wall 
Many examples of this kind might be men- 
tioned where vantage points for fighting fire 
were overlooked because of lack of complete 
knowledge of the building and sometimes, of 
course, lack of experience in fighting fire. 

also, close inspection wiil give to the 
knowledge of the contents of the 
ind the manufacturing processes 
therein. Intimate knowledge of 
not unclean conditions prevail, 


firemet 
building 
carried 
whether 


what com! 


bustible stock is carried, what explo- 
chemicals are stored within, and 
red, is essential to fight: fire intelli- 
1 ¢ ‘tectively. One course of action is 
ere oils are stored, another where 


Sives 
W here 
gently and 


Proper y 
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shavings, sawdust, excelsior, cotton or readily 
combustible stocks are carried. 


Rescue Work and Protecting Firemen 

Such intimate knowledge of the buildings, 
their occupancy, contents and manufacturing 
processes is necessary, especially on the part 
of the commanding officer at a fire, to direct 
rescue work and to protect the lives and limbs 
of firemen. Too many brave firemen are sacri- 
ficed because of lack of this important knowl- 
edge. In saying this I do not mean to convey 
the idea that lack of knowledge has been re- 
sponsible in all cases for bad accidents to fire- 
men. 

Just recently six of these noble fellows were 
killed in a sawdust explosion in Milwaukee. 
Some years ago nine Milwaukee firemen met 
their death in a fire through an explosion of 
fumes arising from a stock of rubber goods 
in the manufacture of which rubber cement 
had been used. In a stamp works fire others 
lost their lives from being overcome by fumes 
arising from chemicals used in the building. A 
few years ago three firemen and five bystand- 
ers died, caught by falling brick veneer walls, 
as a result of a slight explosion within a build- 
ing. 

Further, open elevator shafts, chutes, light 
wells, weak partitions, walls and roof supports, 
are a constant menace to firemen in the dis- 
charge of their duties. To protect them, these 
hazards must be known and understood. 

You cannot separate a fireman’s life from all 
danger. Danger is incident to his work, but 
you can know and avoid many of these dangers 
and pitfalls by making yourself thoroughly 
familiar with the various buildings and their 
occupancies. 

Dangers from Dust Explosions 

In the recent Milwaukee fire in which six 
firemen lost their iives, shavings and sawdust 
were taken from a storage vault or bin and 
dumped to a level fifteen feet lower. This sept 
the fine dust through the air, and it needed 
only a spark from any source to cause a vio- 
lent explosion. We have long known the 
likelihood of dust explosions in flour mills and 
grain elevators. Such explosions have been 
quite frequent and extremely violent and de- 
structive. 

Some years ago I investigated an explosion 
in a stock food mill at Layton Park, in which 
some employees lost their lives. Strongly re- 
inforced walls, eighteen inches thick, could 
not withstand the force of the explosion. 
Large, jagged pieces of the walls were hang- 
ing, held by the reinforcing rods. A few years 
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“[’ve Never Operated a Truck that Equaled the 
Chevrolet for Doing Heavy Work at Low Cost” 


Each new day brings to light some new 
record of the remarkable economy of 
Chevrolet truck units—some new meas- 
ure of their amazing endurance and 
reliability in every field of activity! 


The most recent evidence of the reasons 
underlying Chevrolet’s ever-increasing 
popularity among municipal Purchasing 
Agents is supplied in a letter received 
from Mr. Jacob Umlauff, Head Gardener, 
Dept. of Parks, Seattle, Wash. He 
says: 


“During the years that I have been Head 
Gardener of Seattle Parks, I’ve never 
operated a truck that equaled the Chev- 
rolet for doing heavy work at low cost.”’ 


If your city is in the market for new or 
additional truck units you can safely let 
the experience of Seattle guide you in 


your purchase—because Seattle’s suc- 
cess with Chevrolet trucks is typical of 
the service delivered by municipally- 
owned Chevrolet trucks everywhere! 


Providing such essential truck-type ad- 
vantages as rigidly braced channel steel 
frame; extra-leaved rear springs set 
parallel to the load; over-size brakes; 
extra-strong rear axle; reliable semi- 
reversible steering control; positive 
three-speed transmission; powerful 
valve-in-head motor; water pump and 
combination pump and splash system of 
lubrication, the Chevrolet ton or '%-ton 
truck can’t fail to give you uninterrupted 
delivery service at low cost. See your 
nearest Chevrolet dealer—get all the 
facts and figures—ask for a demonstra- 
tion! Then you will understand why so 
many cities are standardizing on Chev- 
rolet for ton and '4-ton hauls! 


CHEVROLET MOTOR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Division of General Motors 


6=Ton Truck (Chassis Only ) $375 


1-Ton Truck (Chassis Only) $495 


Prices F. O. B. Flint, Michigan 





_ 
World's Lowest Priced Gear-shift Trucks 


When writing to Advertisers please mention Taz American Crty—Thank you. 

































_a large aluminum factory at Manitowoc 
n explosion of aluminum dust cost the lives 
of six employees in the factory. The explo- 
jon started in the dust exhaust system. A 
wire in some way got into the exhaust pipe. 
\Vhen this wire came in contact with the blades 
of the exhaust fan, a spark occurred which 
caused the explosion. 

it is now pretty well understood that almost 
any dust fine enough to be held in suspension 
in the air is explosive. This fact must be kept 
in mind by firemen when called upon to fight 
fre in a dust-laden atmosphere. Even at the 
expense of water damage, a thorough. wetting- 
down may sometimes be necessar¥ to prevent 
such explosions. , 

- mm 
Explosive Liquids and Substances 

Inspection must disclose also where explo- 
sive liquids and substances are stored, such as 
gasoline, powder, shells, dynamite, etc., and 
chemicals which are explosives or give off 
deadly fumes when coming in contact with 
water or fire. In urging the safe storage of 
explosive liquids and substances, I have al- 
ways emphasized the safety of the occupants 
and of the firemen in case of fire. Somehow 
the human appeal goes home where mere prop- 
erty arguments fail. 

Examples might be multiplied to show that 
the fireman must know not only the intricate 
modern fire-fighting tools—the high-pressure 
water system, the pumper, the aerial ladder, 
the various chemical extinguishers, etc., but 
also the conditions under which these tools 
must be used to bring the best results. 

fo summarize, inspections must be made, 
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first, to prevent fire; second, to fight fires in- 
telligently and effectively; and third, to protect 
the lives of occupants of buildings and the fire- 
men themselves. The commanding officers 
particularly must be diligent students of many 
things. Mere “throwing of water” no ies 
answers. Such studies must include building 
construction, hydraulics, mechanics, chemistry, 
physics, and other subjects and sciences. With 
buildings constantly increasing in size and 
value, and a multiplication of new and ever 
newer fire hazards, the fireman’s work is a 
real “he man’s job,” and not play.~ The: suc- 
cessful farmer of today ¢anmot farm as his 
grandfather did and succeed, neither can the 
modern fire chief use methods of fifty years ‘ago. 


Good Use of a Blackboard 

Some years ago I saw in the main fire-sta- 
tion of one of our cities a blackboard, of which 
constant good use was made. The depart- 
ment’s inspectors on their trips made roygh 
sketches of the floor plans of the prifcipal 
buildings in the city. Returning to the sta- 
tion, they drew these plans on the blackboard 
and made them the subject of study. Later, 
these plans were drawn in a permanent record 
book, and other plans shown on the blackboard. 

It is needless to state that the men in that 
department knew the buildings in which they 
were called upon to fight fires, and were pre- 
pared to work to best advantage and with in- 
creased safety. 

“Does he know the ‘fire game’ ?” ought to be 
an important test in examinations for positions 
in command of men at fires, not merely, “How 
long has he served?” 


Special Police Defender Appointed by Norfolk City Council 


ONALD W. SHRIVER, instructor of the 
police school of procedure of Norfolk, Va., 
has been appointed special police defender 

City Manager I. Walke Truxtun. He began 
his work August 15. 

The office was created by City Council a few 
weeks ago upon recommendation of the City Man- 
ager. In reporting this new aid to efficient police 
administration, the Norfolk Division of Police 
publishes in its Magazine, The Vigilant, Major 
Truxtun's letter to the City Council in advocacy 
{ the ordinance. In this the City Manager said: 

“Durin y entire tenure of office, I have given much 

ight to the Division of Police, and am con 


time 


vinced that the appointment of an attorney to represent 
poce officers at all trials is essential to the proper func- 
‘ioning of the Department. 

tt doption of this recommendation will in- 
nore A norale of the Division is, to my mind, un- 
ee ‘he beneht accruing from the appointment of 
such ‘a ‘cer will undoubtedly be manifold. 

are at - all members of the Department would 


ted at court, that embarrassment hereto- 


fore forthcoming by reason of cases being improperly pre- 
pared and presented would be eliminated, that protec- 
tion would be afforded against the many unjust and in 
numerous cases untrue charges that are now allowed to 
remain unchallenged, is sufficient justification for the 
expense involved. 

“When on the one hand police officers realize that their 
good names are to be protected by the City, and on the 
other that element of the public who have been disposed 
to reflect upon the integrity of the Division in the past, 
clearly understands that derogatory statements must here- 
after be proven, then and only then will that esprit de 
corps be forthcoming. that is absolutely essential to its 
efficiency. 

“The expense incident to this office can undoubtedly be 
cared for from fines that will be forthcoming from the 
efforts of such an official.” 

~ I. WALKE TRUXTUN 

In addition to his new duties Mr. Shriver will 
continue his classes at Police Headquarters. In 
these courses he instructs officers on how to gather 
evidence, how to arrange a case, and how then to 
present it in court. The city administration re- 
gards this work as of great value to officers in 
aiding them in the performance of their dut’es. 


* 
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Autocar 
Trucks 
of 


‘‘Conventional! 
Design’”’ 





We have started production on Autocar 
trucks of “conventional design”—with the 
engine under a hood out in front. These will 
be provided in capacities corresponding to our 
present line. 


These additions to the Autocar line of motor 
trucks mean a further extension of the long- 
established Autocar policy of providing the 
correct wheelbase length for every hauling 
need. We have always believed that wheelbase 
length is an important factor in the economical 
operation of motor trucks. Increasing traffic 
congestion in all hauling centers makes short 
wheelbase handiness more important and a 
greater source of time-saving economy every 
year. We shall continue to build, recommend 
and sell short wheelbase, engine-under-the-seat 
trucks. 


The Autocar truck, with the engine out in 
front, is changed in appearance only. It is the 
same Autocar truck whose economy and de- 
pendability have already been demonstrated in 
your service. It has the same 4-cylinder engine, 
the same transmission, the same rear axle, and 
will be sold at the same price schedule as our 
trucks with the engine under the seat. It is 
built in the same Factory and sold and serviced 


Extract from a letter that at the same Branches. 
“| was sent to ell Antocer |- THE AUTOCAR COMPANY 


users on August 20, 1926 
Ardmore, Penna. , 


Est. 1897 
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Manual versus Automatie Control of 


Signals on State Highways 


\ the September number of this magazine 

there were published letters to THe AMmeERI- 

can City from the Mayors of three New 
jersey municipalities commenting on a state- 
ment by W. G. Sloan, State Highway Engineer 
of New Jersey, which had appeared in the pre- 
vious issue. This statement defended the policy 
of the State Highway Commission in refusing 
to approve, on any state highway, the installa- 
tion, maintenance or use of any traffic-regulat- 
ing device which is automatically controlled or 
manually controlled from a point so remote 
that the operator is not able to see the traffic 
conditions at the point or points affected. 

\s explained in the editorial note on this 
page, traffic devices on state highways were 
definitely removed from control by municipali- 
ties in New Jersey by act of the 1926 Legis- 
lature. Nevertheless, officials of municipalities 
traversed by state highways naturally have 
opinions of their own in this matter of manual 
versus automatic control of signals. Letters 
to Tue American City from the Mayors of 
five other municipalities are here published: 


Town of Morristown, N. J. 

My objection to the resolution on traffic reg- 
lations, as adopted by the State Highway 
Commission of New Jersey, are more of a 
basic nature than a matter of detail. As to the 
matter of detail, I have never believed that it is 
practical to lay down a general rule that will fit 
conditions that have such wide variations as exist 
in trafhe control throughout the various municipali- 
ties of New Jersey with their wide ramifications. 
it may be, however, that Major Sloan has worked 
ut a resolution which he believes is flexible 
enough to meet the varying conditions which we 
KNOW exist 

My main objection, however, is of a basic na- 
ture, and is two-fold: 

1. The law under which the Highway Commission 
attempts to take jurisdiction of traffic reeul*t’ons 
in the various municipalities of the state is not 
Specific but is negative in character. It is an 
amendment of an old law which gave municipali- 
ties the power to regulate traffic, and the amend- 
ment is of such a nature that power is given to 
the Highway Commission bv indiscretion.* 


P a isc Note.—The legislation criticized by Mayor 

Ane dhe following section of the New Jersey act con- 

1996 T unicipalities, the amendment adopted by the 
‘Th egisiature being shown in italics: 

the se werning body of every municipality shall have 

Maintair establish safety zones, to erect, construct and 


alien? 3 operate standards, commonly called ‘silent 
which 800m lights, guideposts or other structures, 
. judgment may be necessary for the safety 


and «¢ en . ° 

in said ae of persons and vehicles using the streets 
“0 agllh imierpality ; provided, however, that nothing 
Melons ined sha'l apply to any portion of any state 
gawa this state. J 





I cannot believe that the Legislature could pos- 
sibly have known, when it passed this amendment, 
that it was taking away from the municipalities 
power to regulate traffic on state highways and 
placing it in the hands of the State Highway 
Commission. How much better it would have been 
if the law had plainly stated that it was the in- 
tention to vest in the State Highway Commission 
the power to regulate traffic on all State highways 
throughout the State, plainly giving them superior 
powers over the municipalities in such regulation. 

2. The resolution attempts to determine which 
of the municipalities are financially able to police 
the state highways running through their confines. 
The State Highway Commission, having de- 
termined the financial abilities of the municipali- 
ties, arrogates to itself the power to fix the regu- 
lations relating to traffic so that the municipalities 
may be forced to spend amounts which the High- 
way Commission feels they are financially able to 
spend, on traffic regulation. 

It surely could never be contended or argued 
that the State Highway Commission should have 
superior power over the finances of a municipality 
to that delegated to its chosen representatives ; 
neither can it be argued that the Legislature in- 
tended, or can intend, that the Highway Commis- 
sion should have superior powers over the police 
department of any municipality of the State 
greater than those of the governing board of the 
municipality. This, however, is the effect of the 
resolution and the municipalities are faced with 
two alternatives—either to submit to the regu- 
lation of its financial affairs and its police depart- 
ments by the Highway Commission, or to with- 
draw its police departments entirely from doing 
police traffic duty on state highways. 

If the municipalities of the state could, by con- 
certed action, accept the latter alternative, the next 
session of the Legislature would, no doubt, provide 
a suitable’ state police force under the direction 
of the State Highway Commission for policing the 
state highwavs. I see no objection to the Legis- 
ture’s providing this police force for traffic regula- 
tion. On the other hand. I think it would be a 
good thing for some of the smaller municipalities 
that are over-burdened by the immense flow of 
traffic over the state highways which run through 
their limits. 

Until this amendment was passed, which the 
State Highway Department reads as giving them 
police powers over the highways, we had always 
supposed that the State Highway Commission 
was a constructive board, and that it was adminis- 
trative only in the matter of maintaining the sur- 
face of the highways. If it reads this inconse- 
quential and indirect amendment as vesting it 
with police powers to the extent that it can 
control traffic over the state highways, then I 
think the State Highway Commission should go 
to the next Session of the Legislature and ask for 
authority to police the state highways and ask 
for a sufficient amount of money to organize and 
maintain a proper police department for such 
policing. Certainly they should not attempt to 
bring the police departments of the smaller munic- 
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Section of Firestone 
Gum-Dipping Units 
with ohe tower cui 
away to show interio, 


One of the outstanding develop- 
ments by Firestone Research 
Engineers is the process of dip- 
ping the cords in a rubber solu- 
tion which impregnates and 
insulates every fiber of every 
cord. This adds strength to the 
cords and reduces to a minimum 
internal friction and heat so 
destructive to tire life. 


The Gum-Dipping of the cords 
made it possible for Firestone to 
develop the Gum-Dipped Pneu- 
matic for fire apparatus which 
gives to fire departments not 
only extra safety and pro- 
tection at fast speeds while 
answering alarms, but a defi- 
nite dollars-and-cents sav- 
ing in increased mileage. 


In the battle of tires on race 
tracks—in the day-in and day- 
out service of the largest truck, 
bus and taxi-cab fleets—on the 
wheels of heavy fire apparatu 

-on the cars of hundreds of 
thousands of motorists every- 
where—Gum-Dipping has 
demonstrated its supremacy in 
greater economy, safety and 
comfort. 


Equip your fire-fighting ap- 

paratus with Firestone Gum- 

Dipped Pneumatics. They are 
built as only Firestone can 
build them and will perform 
as only Gum-Dipped Tires 
can perform. See the nearest 
Firestone Dealer. 


MOST MILES PER DOLLAR | 
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s. either in whole or in part, within their 
‘grisdiction unless they stand ready to pay for 
the maintenance of the same. 

CLYDE POTTS, Mayor. 


City of Asbury Park, N. J. 

The action of the State Highway Commission in 
asking the courts to restrain the city of Asbury 
Park from suspending and operating automatic 
trafhe lights over Main Street, Asbury Park, be- 
cause that street is a part of the State Highway 
Route No. 4, is an assumption of authority that 
is surely ill considered and unwise and is a bad 
precedent to establish either in New Jersey or 
elsewhere when one considers the vast problem 
involved today everywhere in the matter of traffic 
regulation. 

All streets within city-or town limits undoubt- 
edly should be under municipal control, particu- 
larly in so far as public safety is concerned. 

Asbury Park recently adopted a comprehensive 
plan of traffic control, like unto the systems in 
use in New York, Atlantic City, and many other 
cities of the country, and completely covering the 
entire city. 

The total cost of the system-is $16,000 per year 
for a period of ten years. The system embraces 
100 trafic lights suspended throughout the city 
with a clearance under them of fourteen feet, 
and the cost mentioned covers erection, mainte- 
nance and operation. Eighteen of these lights are 
suspended over Main Street, one at each street 
intersection. These eighteen Main Street traffic 
lights therefore cost the city $2,880 per year, and 
will most adequately and properly control traffic 
and provide safety on that street. 

Main Street, Asbury Park, is admitted by the 
State Highway Commission to be, during the sum- 
mer season at least, one of the heaviest traveled 
and most congested sections of any state highway 
in New Jersey. The State Highway Commission 
knows that traffic control is absolutely necessary 
on that street, but takes the arbitrary stand that 
policemen on posts should be used instead of the 
automatic traffic-light system proposed. 

To maintain such police regulations would mean 
a cost to the city of at least $25,000 per year, as 
against $2,880 under the city’s plan. And above all 
the State Highway G ission does not offer to 
pav the cost of suaemencesagotection to insure 
safety. ‘ NP ra _~ a 
over 400 Motor acci- 
were seriously in- 
heavy toll to exac 


Last year in Asbu 
dents occurred, 110 p 
jured, and 3 killed. This 
of the public, and the safety “Gi 
as the safety of all, has to be “considered. 

In July, 1925, before the installation of traffic 
lights there were 25 bad motor crashes and 14 
persons seriously injured in Asbury Parkin July 
1926, with the lights installed, there Was one 
motor crash and that caused by a motorist Violat- 
ing a traffic light. 

_ I cannot believe the State Highway Commission 
is reasonable or wise in its contention, nor- can 
I believe the courts will agree with its decision. 
But, if the courts of New Jersey do so rule that 
the Highway Commission is legally right in the 
assumption of such authority, then it is time for 
all cities and communities to give careful consid- 
tration to the extent to which power is being 
delegated to state boards and commissions; else 
we will in a short time in New Jersey be a gov- 
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ernment entirely by such boards and commissions. 


Credit has been given the Highway Commission 
for certain good work it has done, but I cannot 
believe the people are yet ready to give the High- 
way Commission title to the highways of New 
Jersey in fee simple for all purposes. 


CLARENCE E. F. HETRICK, Mayor. 


Borough of Rutherford, N. J. 


I believe that all traffic within municipajities, 
whether local or through, should be regulated by 
the police department of the municipality. Where 
state and county roads are involved and the for- 
eign traffic is sufficiently large I believe the muni- 
cipality should work out its traffic plan in co- 
operation with state and county departments, but 
that it should be regulated locally. In such cases 
a basis of remuneration should be provided, so 
that the municipality could be reimbursed for any 
expense to which it might be put in addition to its 
normal police requirements. This might not be 
feasible, but the principal need is for standardi- 
zation. 

I hope to see at some time in the near future a 
state conference of police depattments, state, 
county and local, and the Commissioner of Motor 
Vehicles, out of which shall come a_ state-wide 
uniform method of handling each traffic problem, 
and that a sign, street marking, light, or traffic 
regulation will mean the same in North Jersey 
as it does in South Jersey. Then I hope to see 
similar conferences between adjoining states with 
a view to accomplishing the same thing on a 
larger scale. Standardizatioin such as this would 
reduce the cost of handling traffic and provide 
infinitely more efficient methods for so doing. 

FLOYD N. DULL, Mayor. 


Borough of East Rutherford, N. J. 

In view of the fact that the borough of East 
Rutherford is so situated that some of the heaviest 
traffic in the state passes through it, I believe that 
the municipality certainly should have something 
to say in the matter of handling this traffic. 

Paterson Avenue, carrying traffic from New 
York, Jersey City, and Hoboken to Passaic, Pater- 
son and other cities west, has a very heavy volume 
of traffic. Hackensack Street, which crosses 
Paterson Avenue, carries traffic from Hackensack 
and points north, to Newark and points south. 
State Highway Route No. 17 will shortly be in 
operation, and will further add to traffic conges- 
tion on Paterson Avenue. 


This borough has a number of traffic signals 
which during the rush hours are operated by po- 
lice officers, and in the so-called non-rush hours 
are worked automatically. The automatic signals 
are a great saving to the borough, as they help 
to displace a number of policemen. As this bor- 
ough has a population of approximately 8,000 in- 
habitants, the cost of adding additional police 
means quite a burden on the taxpayers. 

I believe that the local municipalities should 
have control of the traffic when it reaches the bor- 
ough limits, as the local officials certainly are 
acquainted with the local traffic conditions, and 
know what is best to handle the traffic in their 
municipalities. = 
JOHN H. EDWARDS, 

Mayor. 
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Get after 


eats your roads now. 


Strengthen the weak spots before 
winter sets in—with the new, improved 
‘*Tarvia-KP.”’ 


Only twelve gallons of this new ‘“‘Tarvia- 
KP”’ are needed to a cubic yard of stone to 
make a perfect patching mixture. 


Greatly increased binding strength is the 
answer, of course—developed after many 
months of careful research and testing. 


Try this new 12-to-1 ‘‘Tarvia-KP”’ mix- 
ture. You'll find that it gives you worth- 
while savings in cost of materials—and a 
better job. 


A post-card will bring you a practical 
booklet on ‘*Tarvia-KP.’’ Kindly address 
our nearest branch. 


The Gass Company 
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Town of Hammonton, N. J. 


[f municipalities must pay to control traffic on 

te roads through the towns and cities then it 
‘< ty be assumed that local traffic will be favored 
in trafhe rather than the through traffic. 

| have always contended that the state should 
for the policing and traffic regulations on its 


ways. 





NIFORM regulation of traffic on trunk high- 

ways within cities and villages, as far as 

compatible with local conditions, is the aim 
of a set of regulations issued in September by C. 
\{. Babcock, state highway commissioner of Michi- 
gen. A circular, which has been mailed to the 
governing bodies of all cities and villages through 
which trunk highways pass, calls attention to the 
decision of the State Supreme Court holding that 
the Highway Department has general regulation 
over trunk highways, both within and without the 
municipalities, and suggests that local ordinances 
be revised to conform to state regulations. 

The aim of all regulation, the circular states, 
should be to allow traffic to flow freely and natu- 
rally, and, by eliminating indecision, make for 
better an@. safer traffic control. Traffic control de- 
vices are held wnnecessary where the traffic through 
an intersection is less than 3,000 vehicles per day. 
Where there is heavy traffic for short periods of 
time, it is recommended that the devices be manu- 
ally controlled instead of automatic. 

In a statement summarizing its regulations, the 
Department says: 

“Mushrooms,” ‘beacons,’ and other warning sig- 
nals, when installed in streets which enter trunk 
highways, should be placed in the center of the 
throat of the approaching street. They may be in- 
stalled on the trunk highway only under the 
following conditions : 


ow 


No device or light standard may be installed 
on a trunk highway where the paved or surfaced 
width is less than 38 feet. 


To Assure Completion of Utilities 


DETAILED local code of ethics for sub- 
dividers, which constitutes one of the most 
advanced steps yet taken by a specific local 

group of subdivision specialists to establish a high 
standard of procedure for safeguarding the pur- 
chaser in the development of new residential areas, 
has been adopted by the Subdividers’ Division of 
the Chicago Real Estate Board. The code is an 
amplification, to fit local conditions, of the gen- 
eral code for all Realtors, to which all members 


of constituent boards of the National Association 
of Real Estate Boards must subscribe. 

As to completion of promised public utilities the 
code spec ifies : 

“Where 


property is sold upon representation that 
paving and curbing, sewers, or other 
will be furnished, either 
\n adequate bond shall be required that 


sidewalks 
utilities 
(a) 


such improvements to the extent advertised, or 
represented, will be made; or 
_ (b) The property must not only be owned in 
tee simple, but be free and clear of indebtedness ; 
or 

#6) 


fund shall be set aside which shall be 
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Rules Governing Traffic-Control Devices on State Highways 
within Cities and Villages of Michigan 


1926 563 





Why should Atlantic City or any other city pay 
for traffic officers in any other community? Every 
citizen supports the state highways and can use 
them; therefore every citizen should help pay the 
expense of controlling them. 


DR. CHARLES CUNNINGHAM, 
Mayor. 


“No device may be installed in the center of an 
intersection where left turns are permitted, unless 
the clear width between curbs of one of the inter- 
secting roads is 50 feet or more. A rigid type of 
standard will not be permitted. 

“No signa! or device may be placed on a trunk 
highway without a permit. 


“Trunk highways will be designated as ‘through 
highways’ where local police will undertake to en- 
force it and where traffic conditions warrant. The 
department will furnish, erect, and maintain ‘s‘op’ 
signs on roads so designated. Such designations, 
however, will not be made in isolated cases, but 
through a series of cities and villages. 

“In order to bring about uniformity in parking, 
and to eliminate congestion, the following regula- 
tions are commended for use on trunk highways: 


“No parking shall be permitted within a distance 
equal to 20 feet, plus one-half of width of in- 
tersecting street, from center line of any inter- 
secting street. 

“No parking shall be permitted which does not 
leave a clear width of roadway at least 24 feet 
wide. In case of divided or one-way streets, at 
least 12 feet must be kept clear for traffic in 
each driveway. 

“In the case of streets with single-track car 
lines, where the cars run against the flow of traf- 
fic, at least 12 feet must be left clear between 
the curb and the clearance-line of the street car. 


“The regulations do not affect streets marked 
with trunk-highway signs in cities of the first 
class, because under the constitutional amendment 
trunk | highways end at the city limits of such 
cities. 


in New Real Estate Subdivisions 


sufficient, with the addition of the subdivider’s first 
payment on the property, to carry out the improve- 
ments program in accordance with the further pro- 
vision made in Article VIII.” 

Article VIII specifies : 

“Where property is sold with improvements, and 
where payments are made on a subdivision to a 
trust company, or where property is owned in fee 
by the subdivider, a fund shall be set aside for 
improvements, of such a size as to enable the com- 
pletion of an improvement program within two 
years following date of contract, this time con- 
tingent only upon strikes and such other unavoid- 
able delays as may be beyond the control of the 
subdivider. Where improvements are included in 
the price of the lot, they should be started within 
three months of the date of the contract of sale, 
and completed within two years thereafter. Where 
improvements are not included in the price but are 
promised by special assessment, special assessment 
proceedings should be inaugurated within one year. 
The contract should specify whether or not im- 
provements are to come in by special assessment 
or otherwise.” 
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POWER SPRAYERS 


With our “Solid Stream”’ Apparatus a fine, mist-like spray is easily delivered to the tops of the trees 


Built in sizes from 12 gallons per minute at 300 pounds’ pressure to 
75 gallons per minute at 1000 pounds’ pressure—on skids—horse- 
drawn or on trucks with pump driven from truck engine, and with 
interchangeable bodies when desired. No climbing necessary with 
our sprayers. Catalog on request. 
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The City of Springfield’s apparatus as a Sprayer. See next month’s ad. 


FITZHENRY-GUPTILL CO. 


135 FIRST STREET EAST CAMBRIDGE, MASS. | 
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| Municipal Accounting and Finance 


Conducted by Francis Oakey, C. P. A. 
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The Information Needed in the Management of 
a City’s Finances 


every field of financial management, spe- 
lly adapted information is needed for 
und decision and effective action. 
commercial business two financial state- 
nts are essential for guidance of all inter- 
parties. These are the balance sheet and 
tatement of oper- 


its properties—its land and buildings, streets 
and -sewers—have little or no relation to its 
financial condition; they are not available to 
pay debts nor to mortgage as security for debt; 
when stated in a balance sheet they 
a surplus which has 


produce 
More- 
most 


little significance. 


over, the im- 





they are the 
important of all 
«cial state- 
since they 
marize the finan- 
condition which 
en attained and 
factors which have 
luced the gain or 
for the year. 
sheet re- 
he adequacy of 
capital, the 

to pay current 
gations, the values 
roperties and the 
ts of their re- 
the stockhold- 
owners’ equity, 
the accumulated 
s. In all im- 

t decisions relat- 
the finances of 
mmercial business 
are 


} ] . 
alance 
another. 


must be clear. 


action. 


tatements 


management stolen. 


’s finances, 





Information Defined: 
Information consists of all the facts 
which are essential to correct understand- 
ing. An incomplete or inaccurate state- 
ment does not constitute information; it 
misleads instead of informs. 


The Necessity for Clear Expression: 

In order to constitute information a 
statement of facts must carry with it 
understanding. Information consists of a its 
conveyance of facts from one mind to 
If there is no understanding, 
there is no information. 


The Necessity for Relevancy: 

There is useless and useful information. 
Useless information is that which does 
not relate to any practical problem. It 
may be interesting, like the estimated 
value of the territory of Alaska, but it 
serves no practical purpose. Useful infor- 
mation, on the other hand, is that which 
is needed to reach a decision or to take 


The Necessity for Promptness: the 
To be useful, information must be con- 
veyed in time to take action when action i 
: is needed. Too many doors are closed un 
sable. after the third or fourth horse has been 


portant properties of 
a city—its streets, 
sewers and riparian 
rights—are generally 
impossible to appraise. 
Finally, funded debt, 
which is usually the 
largest liability of a 
city, when stated in 
sheet has 
effect than 
to reduce the mean 
ingless surplus by the 
inclusion of fixed 
properties. 


balance 
no other 


The language 


however, 
a statement of 
and liabilities, 
has an 
though 
ing on 
ment. 


There is, 
assets 
which 
important, 
limited, 
city 
We 
current 
which 


bear- 
manage- 
refer to 
balance 
sheet presents 
current assets of 
cash, taxes and other 
accounts receivable, 
opposed to the cur- 








the balance 
of subordinate 


ly a 


importance. It is 
reflector of capital invested 
worth, since it opposes all as- 
nst all liabilities. A city has no capi- 
worth either in the accounting or the 
sense. Its most valuable asset, taxing 
innot be valued and therefore must be 


irom its balance sheet. The values of 
jht, 1926, Francis Oakey. 


rent liabilities of sal- 
and wages payable, accounts 
etc. This statement is essential 


aries payable, 
in the execu- 
tive action involved in providing cash to meet 


immediate obligations. 


sheet, the 
operations, 
we also find has no useful place in city manage- 
ment. This statement presents revenues less 


The companion of the balance 


commercial form of statement of 
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Note the vertical and horizontal pressure curves for the flexible type 
culvert show that the pressure is evenly distributed over the top and tng tron 
sides, while with the rigid type the load concentrated on the top of the 

culvert is even greater than the weight of fil. 


Large Diameter Culverts 


Safe! Efficient! Econonical! 


RMCO Culverts now offer an easy, better way to bridge small 

streams. In sizes from 60 to 108-inch diameters the same 
economies are obtained that have made the smaller size ARMCO 
Culverts the preferred drainage structure, namely— 


Low cost of handling and placing. 

Speed and simplicity of installation. 

Freedom from repairs. 

Ample strength—no breakage. 

Great durability—low cost per year of service. 


Large diameter Armco culverts provide 
great drainage capacity at so low a cost 
that there need be no contraction of the 
roadway. No foundations or abutments, 
no bridge floor repairs, no painting, no 
maintenance expense. 


Heavy gauge metal, exclusive with 
Armco, gives added security in the sever- 


est service, when needed. From the 
A. R. E. A. test at Farina, Illinois, has 
come authoritative proof of the soundness 
of Armco design. 


The service of Armco engineers for as- 
sistance in design and instalation—is 
yours for the asking. 


Armco Culvert & Flume Manufacturers’ Assn. 
Middletown, Ohio 


ARMCO CULVERTS 


Consistent performance—because of consistent uniformity 


When writing to Advertisers please mention Tue Amertcan Crtry—Thank you. 
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nses or profits less losses, and arrives at 

-cess or deficit. It reflects, in fact, the 

of the efforts to produce as great an 

. as possible of revenues over expenses. 

effort does not or should not exist in 

inagement—instead the effort should be 

se only enough revenue to meet the ex- 

In commercial business money is spent 

roduce revenue. In city management ex- 

vctly the reverse is true—money is raised to 

pay expenses. Moreover, the commercial form 

of statement of operations is entirely inadequate 

to reflect the operations of a city, since it is 

-onfned to revenues and expenses and excludes 
ipital items such 
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/ 
its citizens, and (2) the means by which it is 
proposed to finance these expenditures. In its 
most effective form the budget statement should 
include in comparison with its estimated figures 
the actual expenditures and receipts of the pre- 
vious year. At the end of each month of the 
year to which the estimates relate, the accumu- 
lated expenditures and receipts are included in 
a third column to indicate how the program is 
developing. 

With this statement the administrator is 
equipped to discharge intelligently his most 
important duties relating to the finances of the 
city. With this statement before him he can 
investigate and cor- 





ney received on 

money disbursed 
1 the payment of 
loans, and disburse- 
ments for fixed prop- 
erties. A statement of 1. 
operations adapted to 
city management must 
present all receipts and 
expenditures. including 
hand not 
only revenues but also 
ceeds of bond 


follows: 


Interest on debt 
one 


the pt 
sales of 
and on the 
hand not only 
expenses but also ex- 
penditures for addi- 
tions and betterments 
fixed property and 
the retirement of 
his statement, 

while im- 

is subordinate 


sales and of 
property, for expenditure 


other Revenues 


Borrowings 


Surplus or deficit 





Condensed Budget Summary 


In this summary the expenditures and 
the means of financing are classified as 


EXPENDITURES 
Expenses of administration, operation and 


maintenance 

Additions, betterments, and replacements of 
depreciating property 

Purchases of land 


Redemptions of debt 
(a) Sinking fund charges required to at a 
redeem all debt at maturity 
(b) Redemptions not provided for by 
sinking funds 
Total redemptions of debt 
Total expenditures 


MEANS OF FINANCING 
Cash balance at beginning of year available 


(a) Taxes for the current year on real 
and personal property, 
for uncollectable taxes 

(b) Collections of taxes of past years 

(c) Miscellaneous revenues 


(a) To finance additions, betterments, and the 
replacement of depreciating property 
(b) To purchase land 
(c) To retire maturing debt 
Total borrowings 
Total means of financing 


rect, if possible, un- 
satisfactory conditions 
which may arise. If 
revenues are not ma- 
terializing in accord- 
ance with the program, 
the statement will 
show it; if expendi- 
tures are being made 
rate not con- 
templated in the pro- 
gram, the 
will 


statement 
this. 
sheets and 
statements of past op- 
erations do not 
vey 


also show 


Balance 


con- 
these essential 
facts. At the time 
the budget is prepared 
current balance 
sheet contains only one 


less reserve 


item of importance to 
the executive and that 
is the balance of cash 








haracter; it 

juld be used to support the budget statement, 

which is the foundation of intelligent manage- 
1 municipal finance. 


The Budget Statement as the Basis of Financial 
Management of Cities 

tive financial management of a city con- 

t, in wise expenditure for the main- 

of essential public services in a state 

iency, and second, in sound financing 

i the expenditures. This requires preparing 
tw rams in advance, one for expenditure 
ther for financing—in other words, a 

\Vhen these programs are reduced to 

| budget statement is the result, pro- 

nto the coming year (1) the amounts 

is proposed to spend to support the 

ervices which the city must render to 


available for future 
expenditure. During the year the chief use of 
the current balance sheet is to guide the execu 
tive in providing cash to pay current obligations 
as they arise—a minor duty in comparison to 
directing the program of expenditure and 
financing. In discharging this main duty, it is 
apparent that the values of fixed properties and 
the amounts of funded debt payable a long 
time hence is information which is of little 
value to the executive. It is apparent also 
that the statement of operations of the period 
which has passed, unless presented in compari- 
son with the estimates of a program looking to 
the future, consists of information of nothing 
more than historical value on which intelligent 
executive action cannot be taken. 
The budget statement consists of a con- 
densed summary of estimated and actual expen- 
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and the means of financing for the city 
hole, supported by a number of detailed 


ents. 


Use of Municipal 
Statement 


Content and Budget 


e following paragraphs outline the signifi- 
of the captions listed in the “box” on 
507. 
ENSES OF ADMINISTRATION, OPERATION 
MAINTENANCE: 
\is caption describes the total of the city’s 
expenses for the year; it is the aggregate 
running expenses of all departments—tor 
le, the main items which it includes are: 
The amounts of all payrolls, except those 
ting expenditures for additions, better- 
and replacements of property, which are 
led in expenditure item number 2. 
[he amounts of all expenditures for sup- 
printing and stationery, telephone, telegraph, 
stage, insurance, heat, light and power, etc. 
s obvious that expenses of these classes 
be financed out of revenues. Whether this 
is being followed is readily ascertainable 
mining the purposes of the borrowings. 


rlioNS, BETTERMENTS AND REPLACEMENTS 
\JEPRECIATING PROPERTY : 
This item includes all expenditures made in 
ng to, improving or replacing property com- 
ly referred to as fixed or permanent but which 
hrough wear and tear eventually becomes com- 
paratively valueless. The main classes of prop- 
of this character are as follows: 
Buildings 
Streets, curbs and gutters 
Sewers 
Docks, bridges and ferries 
Machinery and equipment 


properties required to operate municipally 

utilities, such as water-works, are 

luded, since they should be treated sepa 
| in accordance with commercial practice. 
be noted that land is not included. This 
ise land is not subject to wear and tear 
vnership does not carry with it the bur- 
eplacement. 


maul gedhiae 


irate total for the expenditures on depre- 
perty is important because this figure 

is for determining whether the city is 
paying out of revenues a due propor 
cost of providing a sufficient capacity 

erty. To settle this question it is not im- 
t to differentiate between (a) additions. (b) 
and (c) replacements; it is sufficient 

the total of these three items as the 
viding property. For instance, if the 

s cost for a given year were $1,000,000, 
imount were spent in restoring worn-out 
nstead of purchasing entirely new and 
nes, the year’s share of providing pron 
have been cont~ibuted just the sme 
must be compared with the amount 

i entitled “To Finance Addi- 
rments and Replacements of Depreciat- 

ng | ty.” The amount by which the expendi 
t | the borrowings, is the amount of 
betterments and replacements of depre- 


” 
wings 
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ciating property financed out of revenues 


a most 
important figure in determining whether the year 
is paying its share of the cost of providing prop- 


erty. The year’s proper share is the total annual 
depreciation of all property subject to wear and 
tear. 


3. PurcHASEs or LAnpsS 


This caption hardly needs explanation. The 
reasons for separating it from the expenditures 
for other property have been explained. It should 
be compared to the item under “Borrowings” en 
t'tled “To Finance the Purchase of 
must never be less than this item—if it is, the 
statement is erroneous; it may equal the amount 
of borrowings, which means that all land pur- 
chased is financed by loans—generally a perfectly 
sound policy; if the expenditure item exceeds the 
corresponding item under “Borrowings,” it means 
that to the extent of the excess the cost of land 
is being financed out of revenues. 


Land”: it 


4. INTEREST ON Dest: 


_ This item should include all interest, after taking 
into consideration any changes caused by issue of 
new, or redemptions of old, loans. It is well to 
compare this item with the total amount of reve 
nues, to see what percentage thereof is being ex 
pended on interest and to what extent revenues are 
thus restricted. This percentage should be com 
pared with the same percentage of prior years, 
to see whether the restriction of revenues on ac 
count of interest charges is increasing 


decreas 
ing and at what rate. 


5. REDEMPTIONS oF Depr: 


Under this caption, sinking fund charges are 
included, because from the standpoint of financial 
management they are in effect installments on the 
mortgage. From this standpoint the transactions 
which are involved in redeeming debt at its ma 
turity out of accumulated sinking funds are not 
important; these transactions would be included as 
offsetting items on both sides of the budget st: 
ment in order to show the complete story of 1 
demption. 

It will be noted that the following caption is 
used: “Sinking Fund Charges Required to Re 
deem All Debt at Its Maturity.” Sometimes this 
caption cannot be used because the anna] sin'ive 
fund charges are inadequate, that is. will not 


ro 
duce a fund sufficient to redeem all debt at te 
trrity. In such cases the caption should be as 
follows: “Sinking Fund Charges as Provided by 
Law (See Debt Statement).” Then. in the debt 
statement the facts as insufficiency can be set 
forth. 

The caption “Redemptions Not Provided For by 
Sinking Fund’’ represents the amounts of debt 
falling due within the year for which sinking 
funds either do not exist or are insufficient. This 
item should be compared with the item under 


“Borrowings” entitled “To Retire Maturing Debt.” 
If the expenditure item exceeds the item under 
“Borrowings,” the meaning is that 
to the extent of the excess is bein 
of revenues—an indication of a conservative 
policy. If the expenditure item equals the item 
under “Borrowings,” then all redemptions are be 
ing refunded. If the expenditure item is less, the 


statement is erroneous. 
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| 7 ING - GRAYBAR 
\ Street Lighting Spe 
cialists can assist you in 
planning “the show win 
dow of yohr city.” 


Consultation is cost 
free; installation is risk 


free 


Ch ICAGO-si: More Carloads 


of KING STANDARDS 


HE City of Chicago, too, is now installing King 
l-erronite Standards of one-piece construction 
The above photograph, taken in a City yard, repre- 
sents part of a recent order for nine hundred stand- 


ards 


King Ferronite Standards, because of the features 
in their manufacture which assure long-time servic« 
without continual cost for repairs and replacements 
are being accepted universally as the practical light 
ing system—a combination of the beautiful an 
efficiently useful. 

Scores of cities, large and small, throughout thi 
country are placing King Standards on their streets 


Your city’s street lighting should be a long-term 
investment. Selection of the correct materials can 
make it such 


[ King Design Book No. 100 contains full information on 
7 modern street lighting practice. Your copy will be /(* 


forwarded 


General Offices: 230 S. Clark Street, Chicago 


without obligation upon request. 


KING COMPANY 


Foremost Manufacturers of Street Lighting Equipment 


Factory: Sheffield (Muscle Shoals) Alabama 


When writing to Advertisers please mention Tue Amertcan Crty—Thank you. 
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Means of Financing 

n BALANCE AT BEGINNING oF YEAR AVAIL- 
LE FOR EXPENDITURE: 

item represents the balance of cash in the 

fund at the end of the year over and above 
bilities and encumbrances (outstanding or- 
ind contracts). It may be an important figure 
nection with each year’s financing; in any 

must be included. 

ENUES: 

items under this main heading hardly re- 
lefinition. The item of taxes represents the 
f the tax toll. The reserve for uncollectable 
; an important item, but one which is often 
ed. which sometimes results in an unantici- 

deficit. Collec- 
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The amount of borrowings to redeem maturing 
debt is separately stated for several important 
reasons. The necessity for such borrowings is 
the result of an unsound financial policy in past 
years, consisting of the failure to accumulate out 
of revenues adequate sinking funds for the re 
demption of debt. It indicates an existing defect in 
anancial condition requiring gradual correction. 
It is obvious that the amount of such borrowings 
should not exceed the amount of expenditures to 
redeem maturing debt for which no sinking funds 
have been established. If these borrowings equal 
the expenditures for this purpose, it means that 
no part of such redemptions are being made out 
of current revenues—a situation which is just fied 
provided adequate sink- 
ing fund charges are 





f taxes of past 
is also an im- 


provided to redeem at 


item, since it 


ive an effect on 


rate of the cur- 


ear when conserv- 


estimated. 


llaneous reve- 


nsists of licenses, 


‘privileges, fran- 
interest, 

proceeds of 
ire not by law 

to special 
The total rev- 
m these sources 

considerable 
nd has an im- 
ffect upon the 


rents, 


VINCS 


5s no more im- 
ection of the 
tatement than 
ng to borrow- 
ise it is the 


The Need for Relevant and Clear 
Information 


Few persons are informed as to the 
finances of the city in which they live. 
Even those who own property or have 
local business interests generally have 
little knowledge of the essential facts 
which determine the financial condition 
of their city and the tendencies of the 
expenditures and of the means of financ- 
ing. Frequently, public officials are not 
fully informed in respect to those sub- 
jects. This is due, not so much to lack 
of interest as to the failure of the city 
officials to make the essential informa- 
tion available in understandable form. 
Frequently, elaborate statements are pre- 
pared which do not convey the facts 
affecting the main questions, which are: 
are: 

1. Are expenditures being made wisely 
to support the essential public services 
in a state of sufficiency? 

2. Are the means provided for financ- 
ing the expenditure sound? 


maturity the new debt 
issued. If such sinking 
fund charges are not 
provided, an unsound 
policy exists, which if 
continued will eventually 
lead to embarrassment. 


The Detailed State- 
ments Supporting the 
Condensed Budget 
Statement 

The condensed 
budget statement is in- 
tended to convey a 
general understanding 
of the financial policy 
of the city. 
to show in 
what 


It serves 
summary 
terms the city 
has done, is doing, and 
The 


conclusions to be 


prope ses to cl ». 





nsidering the 








drawn from it are of 





ant ques- 
ly, whether 
ty is living within its means and is 
wisely. The division of the total bor- 
three parts is highly important. 
int of borrowings to finance additions, 
ind replacements of depreciating prop- 
be consdered from the most critical 
because it is this class of financing 
st commonly unsound. If the amount 
rrowings equals the expenditures for 
ses, it means that the year is not pay- 
of the depreciation and obsolescence 
rty used. In fact, there should be a 
excess in the amount of expenditures 
unt of the borrowings for these pur- 
this means that to the extent of the 
ear’s revenues are being used to pay 
rs share of depreciation and obsoles- 
perty. Whether the year’s full share 
s financed can be determined only from 
the estimated amount ot annual de- 


ngs for the purchase of land are sepa- 
in order not to confuse the consider- 
important questions discussed in the 
ragraph. It is entirely sound to bor- 
purpose, provided the purchase prices 


C 


the utmost  impor- 

tance; in fact, it is thought that no comprehen- 

sive thinking respecting a city’s finances can take 

place which does not begin with a consideration 

of the condensed summary statement of the 
budget. 

Naturally, such consideration leads to a va- 


riety of questions respecting the details of past, 
present, and proposed expenditures and financ- 
ing. The information needed to answer such 
questions should be supplied in certain detailed 
supporting statements. These will be discussed 
in subsequent articles. 





Previous articles in this ser‘es on Munici- 
pal Accounting and Finance, written for THE 
AMERICAN City by Francis Oakey, C.P.A., 
have been: 

July, 1926, “Safeguarding the City’s Treasury by 
Sound Accounting” 
August, 1926, “Functions of the City C: 
or Auditor” 
September, 1926, ‘“‘Factors Which Affect the 
Financial Condition of a City” 
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Multi-Stag e 
Centrifugal 


MODEL R4U 


Four Cylinder, 6” x7” En- 
gine, equipped complete to 
Underwriters’ Laboratories’ 
requirements. Maximumspeed 
1200 R. P. M. 

We furnish Engine alone, or for 
those who wish to secure a com- 
plete Unit, four selections are 
available. 


MODEL R6U 


Six Cylinder, 6’x7” Engine, 
equipped complete to Under- 
writers’ Laboratories’ require- 
ments. Maximum speed 1200 
R. P. M. 


We furnish Engine alone, or for 
those who wish to secure a com- 
plete Unit, four selections are 
available. 


BOTH LISTED as STANDARD by The 
UNDERWRITERS’ LABORATORIES 


Write for Bulletin | 
CLIMAX ENGINEERING CO., 61W. 18th Ave., Clinton, lowa 


Eastern Branch: 30 E. 42nd St., New Y« Sa Francisco, ‘alif.: Coast Machinery Madison, Wis.: Wisconsin Ma 
N. ‘orp., 829 Fe an: ym St Foundry Co. : 

Cleveland Branch: 657 Leader Bldg., Cle Birmingham, Ala.: Keiser-Geismer Engr. Minneapolis, Minn.: Wm. I 
land, Ohio Co.. 1308-9 Ame ‘rican Trust Bldg. 619 Washington Ave. S. , 

Chicago Br anch: 2007 Harris Trust Bidg., Boston, Mass.: Rapy )-Huckins, 59 Haver- Portland, Ore.: J. L. Latture 
Chicago, Il hill St Co., 354 Belmont St. 

New Orleans, La.: Woodward,Wight & Co Denver, Colo.: The Mente & Bolthoff St. Louis, Mo.: Tulley I 
451 Howard St Mfg & Supply Co., 1621-39 17th St. 2339 Pine Street M 

So aoe stern Branch: P. J. Dasey, Hotel Indiana olis, Ind.: Carl peel Supply Omaha, Neb.: Interstate Ma: 
We ng a, Okla. Co., 2 104 W i aryland St. ply Co. = Edw 

Los aS , Calif.: Coast Machinery Jacks avilie Fla.: Construction Equip- Montreal, Que., Can 4 ay 

~ Corp., 464- 66 E. 3rd St. ment Co., 437 East Bay St. man, 1005 Keefer Bidg. 
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A Department Conducted for THE American City by Professional Members 
of the American Public Utilities Bureau, 50 Madison Ave., New York: 
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Factors in Rate Regulation: Depreciation 
By Benjamin Cohen 


N the preceding article the writer attempted to 
| point out the importance of firmly establishing 
the principle that depreciation should be de- 
ucted from cost (original or reproduction new at 
ny date) in arriving at “value” for rate-making 
While the United States Supreme Court 
definitely decided that such deduction must be 
made from reproduction cost new,* the lower 
urts and commissions have not consistently fol- 
lowea' the rule laid down by the Supreme Court, 
:pparently because of lack of understanding. This 
as resulted in conflicting decisions and theories 
ind has caused, in the minds of the judges, com- 
missions and others concerned in rate litigation, 
an amazing amount of confusion and many erro- 
ous assumptions. The decisions of courts and 
issions have been so at variance that one can 
ippropriate lower court decisions upholding 

any argument on this question. 
hat this condition should prevail is not at all 
surprising, for the courts have been literally bom- 
barded with all sorts of arguments and theories 
One of the most frequent argu- 


irposes 


n this subject. 
ments made by the proponents of the theory that 
t! should be no deduction for depreciation from 
original cost (or reproduction cost new at any 
time) in fixing the basis for a rate, is the asser- 
t that if a plant operates satisfactorily it can- 

e in a depreciated state. The utilities advance 
has become known as the “serv’ce efficiency” 

, which holds that where a plant is in good 
erating condition and functions efficiently. no 
ciation exists. Unfortunately, they have been 
itely successful in converting some commis- 

ind courts to this view. The experts who 

ise property on this basis usually deduct from 

ll reproduction cost new of the property they 
raise only such amounts as will cover the cost 


ignore entirely the depreciation which is 

nt in every plant, but which has not yet pro- 

ed to the point where repairs or replacements 
mmediately required. It can he easily observed 
vhere repairs are, urgently required—as, for ex- 
where roofs are leaky, where painting is 
| on brickwork, or where repainting should 
The latent depreciation existing in a 
nnot be so easily estimated; to ascertain 
iires a careful examination of the equip- 
n the plant by engineers skilled in this type 
Because of the difficulty of ascertaining 


re 


le vs Knoxville Water Co., 212 U. S. 1. 


and estimating this existing depreciation, some 
representatives of the utilities deny its existence 
entirely. 

What this leads to was demonstrated in a recent 
gas case on which the writer was engaged. An 
appraisal prepared by the engineering witness for 
the gas company contained, among other items, 
about a dozen gas holders. Of these, about half 
were very small holders, having a capacity of 250 
thousand cubic feet of gas each, built as long 
ago as 1860, and of a type of construction whic’ 
has since been abandoned. The company also owned 
some holders which were built quite recently— 
within the past ten years—and of a capacity be- 
tween 2,500 or 5,000 cubic feet of gas, 
from ten to twenty times the capacity of the 
smaller ones. Yet the valuation placed upon the 
old, small holders averaged about 25 cents per 
cubic foot of capacity as against only 10 cents 
for the new and modern ones. The error, of 
course, lay in not making any deduction for the 
depreciation of those holders—for they were 
proven to be badly worn due to age, obsolete and 
inadequate. Yet, because the company saw fit to 
use them occasionally, its, witness swore they were 
as good as new and that they should be valued as 
new, and that no depreciation applied thereto. A 
more complete depreciation than this case furnishes 
would be hard to find, for it has all the elements 
of depreciation, namely, wear and tear, obsoles- 
cence, and inadequacy, which, authorities on the 
subject agree, are the main factors contributing 
to depreciation. Yet a value per unit of capacity 
of two and a half times that of the modern holders 
was claimed for these old holders! 

This situation is the inevitable result of the 
process of reasoning which forms the basis for the 
“service efficiency” theory. According to that 
theory nothing is depreciated, or affected by de- 
preciation even to the slightest extent, until the 
moment that it ceases to function and has to be 
thrown into the scrap heap. Take, for example, 
an automobile. So long as the engine will run and 
the car get about, it is, according to this school of 
thought, as good as new. It becomes depreciated, 
they claim, on the day it has to be scrapped. Yet 
the proponenis of the theory know that if that 
car were taken to a dealer the day before, he 
would allow only junk value, a fractional part of 
the cost new—probably from ten to twenty per 
cent—hecause the car is eighty per cent depreciated, 
and eighty per cent of its useful, efficient service 
life has elapsed. That which is true of the life 
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GMC Big Brute with street 


flusher equipment in service 


at Baltimore, Md. 


A recent purchase of 180 GMC Big 
Brute Trucks by the Department of 
Streets of New York City demonstrates 
the great favor with which this “super” 


truck has been received. 


GMC Engine: 


Unit block and crankcase keep bear- 
ings in permanent alignment. 

Removable cylinder walls cast from 
special alloy iron of exceptional 
wearing qualities. 

Piston pins case hardened and lapped. 

Rigid crankshaft with ground and pol- 
ished bearings oflarge size. 

Camshaft with hardened and ground 
bearings and cams. 

Alloy steel valves. 

Burnished timing gears 

Positive pressure lubrication to all 
bearing points. 

Air cleaner keeps dirt and grit from 
engine. 

Combination thermo-syphon and 
pump cooling prevents overheating. 

Positive governor prevents operating 
at injurious speeds. 

Engine mounted on rubber cushions. 

Multiple dry disk clutch, with 
very large frictional area. 

Transmission with over size alloy 
steel gears and shafts. 

Universal joints, al! meta! and en- 
closed. 

Rear axle with fewer contact points 
and held in permanent alignment 
by radius rods. 

Springs of alloy steel. 

gear with enclosed ball 
and socket tie-rod joints. 

Brakes: On the 1 and 1% ton models 
4wheel brakes distribute the friction 
and also eliminate excessive wear 
on reartires.Onthe2ton andlarger 
models floating cam brakesincrease 
the life of brake linings as they will 
operate efficiently until entirely 
worn out. 

Oversize rear tires are standard 
equipment on all heavy duty models. 


Oe 
‘wi NeW) 


Only GMC Trucks give you all 
these features which insure 


Long Life 


Most trucks offer some of the features. 
—but only GMCsgive you all of them. 
That is why they are noted for their 


unusually long life, wherever trucks 
are used. 


For instance: The Hugh McRoberts Coal 
Co., of Staten Island, New York tells us that 
their first GMC ran for 11 years hauling 
coal and cement blocks over all kinds of roads 
and then was sold to another concern. An- 
other of their GMCs after 12 years of con- 
tinuous service over 115,000 miles is still on 
the job; while its companion with 9 years of 
service and more than 75,000 miles to its 
credit is still going strong. 

If enduring serviceability such as this 


means anything to you, you should investi- 
gate GMC Trucks. 


Sold and Serviced Everywhere by Branches, Distributors and Dealers of 


~ GRNERAL, MOTORS TRUCK COMPANY 
5800-6600 W. Dickens Ave., Chicago, Illinois 


A DIVISION OF YELLOW TRUCK AND COACH MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


GMC 1,1% and 2% ton trucks GMC Big Brute 3'4 and 5 ton trucks 
XK Yellow Cabs Yellow Coaches 


Co.GMT Co—1926 


GMC Big Brute 4 to 15 ton Tractor Trucks 
Yellow-Knight Delivery Trucks Hertz Drivurself Cars Zz 





ee 
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value of an automobile is similarly true of 

er pieces of equipment. oe 
rhe experts who make a practice of appraising 
property as though it were new, when con- 
‘ted with facts such as these, usually try to 
ive and evade a definite statement and seek a 
vay out of their absurd position by making the 
statement that even if the individual pieces of 
ipment are proven to be depreciated, there is 
lepreciation in the plant as a whole because it 
functions properly. It is apparent, of course, to 
anvone that in a plant composed of many units of 
equipment which are in various states of depre- 
ation, the tota] depreciation must necessarily be 


1926 


the sum of the depreciation of all the units. The 
reason why the proponents of the immortality 
theory deny the existence of depreciation in the 
plant as a whole, is because in cross-examination 
they can successfully avoid admitting that depre- 
ciation exists in a plant which operates satisfac- 
torily, but they are not able to deny the exis- 
tence of depreciation when confronted with facts 
about individual items of plant. The easiest way 
out of their untenable position is, therefore, to 
maintain that the sum of many depreciated pieces 
of equipment is a plant without any depreciation 
whatever and fully as good as new and of the 
same value as a new one. 


Items of Public Utility News 


Rapid Transit System Proposed for Detroit 

Derroit, Micu.—An initial rapid transit system 
roposed for the city of Detroit and adjacent 
unicipalities, costing $187,789,000 and involving a 
total of 46.6 miles, is recommended by the Rapid 
fransit Commission in its recent report to the 
City Council. The plan calls for four lines, cover- 
ine routes in both north and south and east and 
west directions. Of the 46.6 miles of route pro- 
posed, 42.7 will be in Detroit, and of the total 
construction cost, $172,001,000 is to be borne by 
Detroit. 

Uudet the plan announced the taxpayers as a 
whole will pay 17 per cent of the construction 
costs; property adjacent to the subways and the 
stations will pay 51 per cent, and 32 per cent of 
the cost will be borne by the car riders, the law 
providing that a rate of fare shall be charged 
sufficient to meet that proportion of the cost. 

It is proposed to make each year’s budget for 
the next ten years carry an item of $4,300,000 for 
subway purposes, all of which is to be raised by 
taxation; and to raise $12,900,000 annually for the 
next ten years by special assessments levied against 
property adjacent to the lines. 

\s only construction costs of the railroad struc- 
tures are included in the above figures, mortgage 
bonds will be issued to buy equipment. These 
bonds will not be a lien against the city but 
rather against the equipment itself. The commis- 
ion reports that the $172,000,000 construction esti- 
mate covers the cost of the railroad structure 
through the streets, either under, above. or on the 
surface, or the cost of the so-called “permanent 
way” of the lines in Detroit. This is the cost in 
which the Detroit public is chiefly interested be- 
ause the money to meet it must be raised by local 
assessment and taxation of the city at large. 
The cost of equipping the lines for operation with 
tracks, signals, cars, power, yards, shops and other 
equipment appurtenances and for right-of-way real 
estate will be paid for by the passengers’ fares. 
The equipment bonds will therefore be self-sun- 
porting. Among the conclusions set forth by the 
commission are that the initial system. except for 
a short length of elevated line made desirable bv 
the exigencies of location, should be constructed 

track tunnel way system—that is to say, 

in subway at stations and in tunnel between sta- 

tions s avoiding the disturbance of the sub- 

structures in the streets to a very large 

nd reducing to a minimum the interference 

reet traffic during the prosecution of con- 
work. 

recommended that because of the limita- 

osed by the rapid transit act, a con- 


r 


surfa 


extent 


tions 


tinuous construction program be followed and that 
work be started in the first year on one line, and 
in each year thereafter on one of the other lines 
included in the four routes, in succession and in 
the order noted in the commission’s report, and 
that the work be prosecuted continuously so that 
aH of the lines may be completed and placed in 
operation within the thirteenth year of the con- 
struction period—the first within six years, the 
second within eight years and the last two within 
twelve and thirteen years respectively after the 
construction work begins. 

It is recommended that the cost of construct- 
ing and equipping the initial system be financed 
under the “pay as you go” assessment plan already 
approved by the people by a referendum vote, in 
order that all of the beneficiaries of such a rapid 
transit system, the taxpayer, the landowner, and 
the rider, may each pay his proper share of the 
cost of the system and the service on it. 

It had been planned to submit the proposal to 
the voters at the Nov. 2 election, but because of 
serious opposition to the proposed method of 
financing and other features of the plan, Mavor 
John W. Smith has expressed the opinion that 
additional time should be given for a thorough 
study of the whole project before final action. 
Speeding Up the Movement of Chicago Traffic 

Cuicaco, Itt.—Enforcement of the new ordi- 
nance which prohibits parking within so feet of 
traffic signal lights in business districts is speeding 
up the movement of traffic to an unprecedented 
degree, according to the police and Surface Lines 
officials. The restriction is serving to promote 
better vision at street intersections. facilitate load- 
ing of passengers and minimize delay at congested 
street corners. A regulation to prevent the block- 
ing of vehicular and pedestrian traffic by building 
construction companies has also been proposed by 
the police traffic division. 

Armored Truck for Seattle Utilities 


Seattte, Wasu.—The public utilities commit- 
tee of the City Council has approved a request of 
the Superintendent of Public Utilities, for the 
purchase of a 1-ton armored truck at a cost of 
$1,500 for use in transporting receipts of the Muni- 
cipal Railway from the car-houses to banks and 
from banks to car-houses. The car will carry an 
armed guard. It will displace the present svstem 
of using a small, worn-out truck fitted with an 
iron chest. The cost of employing a regular 
armored bank truck for this purpose is estimated 
2+ $eo10 yearly. The cost to the citv for using 
its old car is $4.2¢. It is held that this can be 
reduced with a new car. The car will also trans- 
port tokens and transfers. 
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Trucks..Loads..Profits 
SAVED BY AIR” 


EAVY trucks giving miles of extra serv- 
ice. Fragile loads carried without break- 
age. Maintenance costs lower than ever before. 


These factors are putting heavy trucks 
everywhere on Budd-Michelin Dual Wheels 
and pneumatic tires. The swing toward 
Duals is gaining momentum every day. 

The clumsy, road-pounding truck is out 
of step with modern transportation. Heavy 
trucks are becoming swift. Long hauls are 
being made in shorter time. The racking of 
the truck, the punishment of the driver are 
no longer necessary. 

Budd-Michelin Dual Wheels made pos- 


sible the rapid development of the bus in- 
dustry. Enabled giant buses to ride on pneu- 
matics and get from 15,000 to 20,000 miles 
from a set of tires. They brought passenger 
comfort, lower operating costs, express-train 
speed with safety. 


Heavy trucks on Duals are getting the 
same advantages. Advantages that are rev- 
olutionizing transportation on the highways. 
Changing the whole conception of the heavy 
truck’s usefulness. All truck manufacturers 
will deliver any new job on Duals. Any truck 
can be converted, too. Ask any dealer—or 
write us. 


UDD 


WHEEL COMPANY 


Detroit 





The Budd-Michelin equipment—two Budd-Michelin single wheels in front, two Budd-Michelin 
Dual Wheels in the rear (pairs of single wheels acting together as units). All wheels completely 
interchangeable either as units or as halves of Duals. One spare. ; 
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\n Important Decision Which Establishes Pre- 
cedents in Tennessee Public Utility Law 


/eENNESSEE.—The Tennessee Railroad and Pub- 
L'tilities Commission has given out its deci- 
| in the matter of the application of the Ten- 
ssee Eastern Electric Company for increase in 
es and the fixing of valuation of the company’s 
yerty for rate-making purposes. In the long- 
wn-out and hard-fought contest of almost six 
s in which the city of Johnson City has op- 
posed the claims of the company, almost every 
juestion that could have any bearing on the opera- 
n of a public utility has been raised and has 
een adjudicated by the Commission. The recent 
decision settles issues, so far as the Utility Com- 
ion is concerned, that vitally affect hydro- 
tric development and the operation of public 

itilities throughout the state and rates that may 
charged the public. 

lhe Tennessee Eastern Electric Company oper- 
ates a hydro-electric development near Greeneville 
on the Nolachuckey River and a large steam plant 
on the Watauga River four miles north of Johnson 
City. The steam plant is used as an auxiliary to 
the hydro plant. The company supplies lighting 
and power current to Greeneville, Jonesboro, 
Johnson City, Embreeville, and other towns and 

mmunities in upper East Tennessee. 

In 920, the company applied to the Board of 
Commissieaers of Johnson City for its approval 
of an increase in rates, which was refused. In 
September, 1920, the company filed application 


with the State Commission for an increase in 
rates. The City of Johnson City, through Mayor 
\\. B. Ellison, filed protest. The Commission or- 


dered an appraisal and inventory of the*company’s 
property. Since that time numerous hearings have 
cen held, volumes of testimony of experts taken, 
briefs filed and oral arguments heard. The Com- 
mission granted the company a temporary increase 
in rates effective May 1, 1922, pending the deter- 
mination of the rate base, over the protest of 
said city. December 31, 1924, was fixed by the 
Commission as the date as of which valuation of 
the property should be determined. The company 
insisted that it was entitled to a valuation as of 
that date of $6,659,878, including the following 
intangibles: Compensation to promoters and cost 

financing, $400,000; compensation for added 
risk, $254,254; going value, $776,519; working capi- 
tal, $247,198; water-power value, $2,000,000. 

The Commission's engineers, after analyzing all 
he testimony, recommended that the rate base be 
xed as of December 31, 1924, at $2,470,000. The 
ity of Johnson City insisted that $2,075,641 was 
per valuation. The Commission, in its deci- 
fixes the valuation at $2,5c0,000, allowing no 
ot the company’s claim for water-power 

lue, promotion, or added risk, and reducing their 

1 tor going value to $220,000 and for work- 
ing capital to $50,000. 
his case establishes a precedent in Tennessee 
utility law in that it decides what elements 
ue may and what may not be capitalized 
ested with earning power and also establishes 
or datum line upon which to ground 
| valuation of property, the essential fac- 
n scientific rate-making. 
le the Commission does not indicate in its 

_what effect the establishment of a rate 
ill have on present rates, it is generally 

d that rates will be reduced. 
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Wage Increase Without Fare Increase 

Derroit, Micu.—The tentative wage increase 
for the platform men of the Department of Street 
Railways announced in June and which provides 
an advance ot 2 cents an hour, was put into effect 
after having been agreed to by the employees. The 
increase, it is estimated, will cost the department 
approximately $210,000 annually, but no increase 
in fares has been necessary and none is anticipated 
as a result of this wage increase. 

This increase took effect in two steps of 1 
cent each on July 1 and August 1. 

The tentative agreement provides the following 
rates for motormen, conductors and motor coach 
operators: 

First 6 months, 67 cents an hour 

Second 6 months, 71 cents an hour 

Thereafter, 75 cents an hour 

The hourly rate for one-man car operators and 
operators of motor coaches or busses seating 35 
passengers’ Or more are: 

First 6 months, 72 cents 

Second 6 months, 76 cents 

Thereafter, 80 cents 

A number of special requests and provisions 
were included affecting scheduled weekday runs, 
the percentage of total number of runs to be 
completed within certain specified consecutive 
hours, and the allowance of additional time bonuses 
for long runs. 


Expert Whose Studies Helped Fort W orth 
to Secure Lower Rates for Electricity 


To the Editor of THe American City: 

In your Public Utilities Department for August 
you published an item regarding the recent reduc- 
tions in rates for electricity in Fort Worth. In 
justice to all concerned I should be glad to see 
credit given, to the several experts whose studies 
aided the city in reaching a successful and amicable 
agreement with the utilities company. 

The investigation was started by Mark Wolff, 
of the American Public Utilities Bureau of New 
York, who made a preliminary report last summer. 
After a complete inventory and appraisal of prop- 
erty made by the Fort Worth Power & Light Com- 
pany itself, Mr. Wolff madea further report. Then 
we were greatly aided by work done by Delos F. 
Wilcox of Grand Rapids, who prepared a review in 
detail covering both Wolff’s report and the report 
of the utility company, giving his opinion and ad- 
vice in connection with both reports. Finally, the 
matter was brought to a successful conclusion 
through a detailed examination of the Fort Worth 
Power and Light Company report made by Charles 
Wellington Koiner of Pasadena, as an operation 
expert, and C. A. Winder of Fort Worth, who 
had spent many years with the General Electric 
Company and who was, therefore, very familiar 
with the prices of various equipment. 

The result was an agreement between the Fort 
Worth Power and Light Company and the city of 
Fort Worth under which, as mentioned in your 
August item, lower rates have gone into effect re- 
sulting in an estimated annual saving of some 
$200,000 to users of electricity in Fort Worth. 

O. E. CARR, 
City Manager. 
Fort Worth, Texas, August 25, 1926. 
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6 miles more of Trinidad! 


A double driveway, two stretches of 3 miles each—Victory 
Drive, Savannah, Ga.—the city’s highway to and from Tybee Beach— 
laid in 1922. The Commissioners of Chatham County recognizing the 
long life and low maintenance cost of Trinidad Native-Lake Asphalt 
chose this product of nature in preference to man-made substitutes. 











They selected Trinidad because it has stood the test of nearly a 
1alf-century—because it has been fully demonstrated that Trinidad 
pavements are attractive, easy to keep clean, easy to repair, resilient, 
and free from noise 


You'll be interested in Bermudez Road Asphalt, too—for road 
building. Write us for data. 


THE BARBER ASPHALT COMPANY 


Philadelphia 


Mew York Chicago Pittsburgh St. Louis Kansas City 
San Francisco 
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Recent Zoning Laws and Ordinances 
isIANA.—Laws 1926, No. 240—Standard form; 
applies to cities, towns and villages. Does 
not repeal former act. — 
xk Harpor, Marne.—Ordinance, April 17, 1925 


i 


Business Buildings in Residential Zones 


Lovist1aNa.—State ex rel. Dickson v. Harrison, 
Building Inspector of Shreveport, 108 So. Rep. 
421. An ordinance prohibiting the erection of 
business buildings within residential zones, save 
such instances as the city council may grant by 
ial ordinance permission to do so, is discrimi- 
natory and unconstitutional,’ in that it prescribes 
no uniform rule of action applicable to all simi- 
larly situated, but leaves it to the whim and fancy 
f the city council. 


Regulation and Restriction of Private Camping 
Grounds 


Matne.—York Harbor Village Corporation v. 
Libby, (Supreme Court) August 11, 1926. By 
Public Laws, 1926, Chap. 209, the state authorized 
cities of over 35,000 inhabitants and village cor- 
porations to regulate and restrict the location of 
certain kinds of dwelling houses and tenement 
houses, and of camping grounds conducted for 
private gain; and provided that camping grounds 
maintained contrary to ordinance should be 
nuisances, 

The York Harbor Village Corporation, on 
April 17, 1926, adopted an ordinance regulating and 
restricting camping grounds conducted for private 
gain to specified zones within the limits of the 
corporation, and dividing the entire corporate ter- 
ritory into two zones, designated respectively as 
Zone A and Zone B. In Sec. 2 of the ordinance 
it was provided that: 

‘No person shall within the limits of Zone B conduct 
for private gain a camping ground or grounds.” 


The defendants were maintaining a public camp- 
ing ground within the limits of Zone B for pri- 
vate gain. Held, that a temporary injunction 
should be granted forbidding its maintenance. 
There is no evidence that the ordinance is arbi- 
trary, unreasonable or discriminatory. 

With regard to the character of the village the 
Lourt says 


r 
I 


The town of York is essentially a summer resort. It 


rtant industries or commercial enterprises. Its 

chief ar 'y substantial business is such as arises in the 
pplying the needs of summer visitors and 

The native population is limited. The summer 
numerous and their property holdings are 
e residences are of an expensive type, with 
spaci rounds. It a town distinctly of summer 
imping ground heretofore maintained by the 
immediately adjacent to one of the residen- 


the character degeribed,” 


extens Th 
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Notes | 


by Frank B. Williams 
Law of City 
Committee 


Planning and Zoning” 


of New York (233 Broadway) 
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New Jersey Courts Uphold Restrictions of 
Garages and Gasoline Stations 

New Jersey.—The decisions continue to follow 
the Nutley case, adverse to the exclusion of busi- 
ness and ordinary industry from residential areas. 
In accordance with previous decisions, however, 
the courts continue to uphold restrictions of the 
location of garages, as shown by the following 
cases : 

Long v. Scott, Building Inspector of City of 
East Orange, 133 Atl. Rep. 767. The application 
of a zoning ordinance in refusing a permit to 
erect a gasoline station directly opposite the end 
of a parkway and on an important avenue in a 
residential district is not an unreasonable exercise 
of the police power. 

Contras v. Mayor and Alderman of Jersey City, 
131 Atl. Rep. 122. The refusal of a permit to erect 
a public garage in the vicinity of frame apartment 
houses and in a district zoned for residence pur- 
poses does not justify the issuance of a peremp- 
tory writ of mandamus. 

In accordance, Bloom v. Ventnor City, (Supreme 
Court) October 8, 1925. 


Board of Adjustment Recognized by New 
Jersey Chief Justice 
The following note in the Bulletin of the New 
Jersey State League of Municipalities, of July, 
1926, is of interest: 


ZONING VICTORY 


Mr. George H. Harris, Town Attorney of Montclair, 
writes as follows: 

“T have a zoning matter to bring to your attention which 
I think you should communicate to all municipal attorneys 
within the League. 

“On June 26 T succeeded in having the Chief Justice 
deny an application for a writ of mandamus under the 1926 
statute and to award instead certiorari. This is a substan- 
tial victory because if the Board of Adjustment functions 
properly and has an official finding of fact that a certa!n 
building in a certain place would tend to affect the health, 
morals, safety, and welfare of the people, we shall then 
have something for the upper court to review, and under 
the well-established rules of certiorari, they may hesitate 
to upset the finding of fact of the Board of Adjustment. 

“The case was the Chancellor Development Corporation 
against the Town of Montclair.” 


Setback Provision Invalidated 


It has been the contention of the advocates of 
zoning in New Jersey that the area provisions of 
zoning ordinances had not been invalidated by the 
New Jersey decisions. Of interest therefore is 
the following case: 

Rudensky v. Senior, Inspector of Buildings of 
Town of Montclair, 133 Atl. Rep. 777, to the 
effect that a regulation in a zoning ordinance re- 
quiring buildings to be set back 25 feet from the 
street is invalid. Previous cases in accord cited. 

Nor can a building permit be denied because 
plans did not provide for a side yard as required 
by ordinance where there is no evidence that such 
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Barber-Greene reduces the cost of 
Handling Snow to 5.7c per yard. 


This fleet of four Barber-Greene Snow 
Loaders effect an estimated saving of 
$47,000 per season for the Boston Ele- 
vated. 


Conservatively, each loader does the 
work of 100 men during each eight 
hour shift—or 300 men per 24 hours 
on a three shift basis. 


In dollars and cents this total saving 
amounts to a gross of $400 per shift. 
Deducting interest, depreciation, op- 
eration and maintenance, establishes 
a net saving of $336.13 per shift for 
each loader. 

During the average season of 35 
shifts, the loader’s savings amount 
to $47,000. 

These savings explain why the Boston 
Elevated has since added 5 more Bar- 
ber-Greenes to their original fleet of 4. 


Faster Loading 
It is no uncommon occurrence to have 
a Barber-Greene load 7 yard trucks 
with snow in around 40 seconds. 
Because of this exceptional speed 
trucks are kept moving. Fewer trucks 


BARBER-GREENE COMPANY ~— Representatives 


BARBER 
SNOW 


The Barber-Greene Snow Loader can be ted int 
standard Barber-Greene Bucket Loader ier sumer cork. 
The backet loader loads any loose or semi-loose materials. 


AMERICAN CITY 
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do more work. And the city’s streets 
are put on a “‘pre-snow basis” in 
much less time than ever before. 


And Barber-Greenes never tire. One 
of the Boston Elevated Loaders worked 
112 hours at a stretch after a heavy 
storm — without a stop for coffee, 
sandwiches or adjustments. 


Make Appropriations 
Do More 


With Barber-Greenes the average cost 
of loading snow is reduced to 5.7c per 
yard — an unusually low figure. On 
Boston’s 14.7 inches average yearly 
snowfall, the four Barber-Greenes 
pay for themselves twice each season. 


With such phenomenal savings in 
actual dollars and cents your appro- 
priations can be stretched farther 
than ever. Tax payers can be given 
better and faster snow removal in 
winter and more and better streets 
in summer. 

Send for a copy of Modern Snow Re- 
moval — and for our cost reports — 
and look this over. 














Reasons Why 
Snow Costs 








When Barber-Greenes 


are not busy clearing your 
streets of snow in winter, they 
can be converted into efficient 
bucket loaders. In this ca- 
pac.ty they help to build new 
streets, and repair old ones— 
or they can handle a hundred 
and one odd loading jobs, ¢ar- 
bage handling, sewage sludre 
loading and similar tasks that 
men care little about doing 
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in 50 cities—515 West Park Avenue, Aurora, Ili. 
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1ent for a building, such as a store and 


building, proposed to be erected, is neces- 


public health and safety. 


and Gasoline Station Restrictions Up- 


\ 
y 


held in New York Also 
rK.—A pollo Building Corporation v. 
|, (Supreme Court) reported in New 
ournal, August 9, 1926. The appli- 
ht a corner lot in a residence zone, 
he facts, and promptly sought permis- 
ild a large public garage on it. The 


\ppeals decided against him. The Court 


he decision 


of the Board with costs, 


at there was no merit in the appl‘cation 


27 Misc 


rK.—Friedman Realty Co., Inc., v. De 
Rep. 608. In an action by this 
the rent of premises which it leased 


fendant “to be used and occupied as a 
tation and for garage purposes” a judg- 


the plaintiff must be reversed and its 


t dismissed where it appears that, unknown 
rties therein, at the time of the execu- 


rd 


lease and prior thereto, said premises 
ted by a zoning ordinance which re 
use thereof to “business purposes only” 
ited the operation of a gasoline station 
he vicinity of the premises, since the 
¢ for an illegal purpose, was void from 
ing. 
Application of Boyd v. Board of 
’ Lity of New York, (Appellate Diwi- 
rted in New York Law Journal, August 
Where petitioner made application to 
f Appeals for permission to erect a 
school street, held that though the 
Estimate, under its zoning resolution, 
he Board of Appeals to use its dis- 
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cretion in passing upon such applications, by an 
other part of the resolution, prohibited 
garages of certain kinds in s the 
Board was deprived of any the 
provisions of the resolution. 

The fact that 
a school street and were 
enactment of the foregoing resolution doe 
change the circumstances of the case 


which 
hool streets, 


power! vary 


other garages were situated 


erected prior 


on 
the 
not 


to 


Recent Zoning Literature 


The annual report of the 
of the City and County 
1925 is a model report, clear in 
full of.interest to students of zoning. The illus 
trations are a veritabie illumination of the text 

The City Engineer of New Bedford, Mass., has 
published an account of the doings of the Board 
of Appeal for that city and its effect on zoning 
there since the adoption of the ordinance. The 
report appears in the New Bedford Sunday Stand 
ard for August 20, 1926 

The Zoning Board of Appeals of 
Ohio, has issued, in mimeograph f 
of its doings from its incept’on on May 4 
May 4, 1926. During this period 12,900 applica 
tions for building permits were made to the Com 
missioner of Buildings, requiring hearings before 
the Zoning Board in only 3.13 cent of the 
cases, of which 2.45 per cent were granted and 
0.68 per cent denied. These statistics indicate that 
the requirements of the Building Zone Code 
at least 99.32 per cent operative. Each resolution 
deciding the cases before the Board was ad pted, 
after debate, but finally without a dissenting vote 
Not one annlicant has sought a review 
‘ourts of any decision rendered by th 


Board of 
of Denver, ( 


\djustment 
Olorado, for 
statement, and 


Cincinnati, 
1 report 


1921, to 


were 


by the 


Board 


Milwaukee Limits Height by Cubical Contents 


Wisconsin Supreme Court Ruling No Setback to Zoning 


Ee} decision of the Wisconsin 
preme Court holding unconstitutional 
inti-skyscraper law enacted by the 
has been assumed in some quar- 
e invalidated the provisions of the 
lwaukee ordinance under which the 
ntents theory has been applied to the 
of building heights. The fact is, 
that decision of the Supreme 
not a blow to zoning, but was a rec 
the validity of constitutional home 
‘onsin, 


NI 


the 


(State ex rel. 
City of Milwaukee, 209 
Yep. 860), the maximum height of 
n cities is declared to be a “local af- 
ler the Constitutional Home Rule 
nt, though such affair may also be a 
hence the city 
to be bound by a state statute limit- 
gehts. In support of its position the 


ise under discussion 
Gen. v. 


oncern: validly 


' 
+} 


ie subject matter of the height of 
were to be excluded from a city’s 


‘local affairs’ there would seem to be no consistent 
theory other than one excluding such as relate to 
the width of highways, boulevards, sidewalks, the 
manner of laying water pipes and sewers, parking 
regulations and the enormous number of matters 
subject to the ever-increasing spirit of regulation 
embodied in statutes, charters and ordinances. The 
same would be true regulation as to 
materials for paving of and the traffic regulations 
on the highways within particular 
villages, such highways being also for the 
disposal of the general public distinguished 
from the residents of the particular community in 
which such highways are, and the same may be 
said as to very many of the other subj of 
regulations by statute or ordinance.” 

An interesting outline of this case and of 
the height limitations in the Milwaukee ordi 
nance is contained in the following statement 
issued August 28, 1926, by the National Asso 
ciation of Real Estate Boards: 

“Recent decisions of the Wisco 
Court holding the state’s anti-skyscraper 
constitutional will not be a 
ning and zoning in the state Milwaukee Real 
Estate Board points out in a communication sent 
to the National Association of Real Estate Boards 

“The Court’s ruling that building-height limita- 


as to the 


the cities or 
use and 


as 
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setback to city 
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‘I consider it a privilege to 
recommend Baker Snow Plows 


Baker Snow Plows are made in 
both “‘V’’ and blade types for at- 
tachment to any standard motor 
truck or leading industrial tractor. 











Baker “‘V’’ Truck Snow Plow 
With Wings 


So writes a Street Superintendent. 
Hundreds of others say it in other 
words. Still others say nothing but 
purchase Baker Snow Plows year after 
year. Satisfactory service not only 
through one snow storm but one hard 
winter after another, is the reason for 
the widespread use of Baker Snow 
Plows in thirty-three states. 


Hydraulic lift for the big plows, Safety 
Tripping Blades on all blade plows. 
stiff construction and a good fit on 
your truck or tractor are features that 
appeal to every road or street official. 
Choose from the many types and 
models of Baker plows. Every plow a 
good plow. 


Ask for attractive 48-page Catalog 


The Baker Manufacturing Co. 


503 Stanford Ave. 


Springfield, Ill. 
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ist be a matter coming under the home rule 
n its cities by the state’s constitution leaves 
all work on the newly enacted Milwaukee 

\rdinance, intended to supplant the recently 
ited state law, and basing height limitation 
cubical content theory. 

Milwaukee ordinance, passed April 12, 
provides that in a district designated by a 
district map no building or structure shall 
ted the cubical content of which exceeds 

total of the area of the lot upon which it 
e erected, multiplied by 125 feet. Inner 
ot opening upon alleys or streets or yards 
be considered as parts of the cubical con- 
any such building. 

maximum height to which any building 

ture may be erected under the ordinance 


teet 


rs for ornamental purposes only are per- 
ove a height of 125 feet and up to the 
limit, provided that the maximum cross- 
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sectional area does not exceed 25 per cent of 
the cross-sectional area of the building, and pro 
vided further that no part of the tower shall be 
closer than 25 feet to any lot line not also a street 
line. 
“The Milwaukee Public 


Land Commission and 


‘the Milwaukee Real Estate Board in cooperation 


have been engaged for a year on the study of the 
cubical content theory as applied to the proposed 
ordinance. Such a plan of limitation, the Board 
points out, permits a building to be erected at a 
desired height and still safeguards the supply of 
light and air for adjoining property owners and 
prevents undue congestion in the streets. 

“Exercise of the police power in zoning has 
been approved by the Supreme Court of Wiscon- 
sin in the case of Carter vs. Harper, and in several 
subsequent decisions, and the question of validity 
of police power in the making of an anti-sky- 
scraper law did not enter into the recent decision 
holding a state building-height law unconstitutional, 
the Milwaukee board points out.” 


The Municipal Bond Market 


By Sanders Shanks, Jr. 


Editor, The Bond Buyer 


OWING the quiet months of July and 
ust, activity in the municipal bond mar- 
during September was stimulated by the 
n the first day of the month of $28,- 
bonds of the state of New York. The 
bear interest at the rate of 4 per cent and 
d at a net interest cost to the state of 
ent. Other state issues sold during the 
re $7,500,000 Missouri 4%s, to net 4.21 
$3,000,000 Alabama 4 and 4%s at a 4.39 
yield, and an issue of $600,000 Maine 
ring 4 per cent interest, at par. The sec- 
offering of the month was a $10,000,- 
sylvania loan. 


1 


gh the bond dealers were in the market to 
their stocks to meet the early fall de 
high-grade issues, the tendency of pr'ces 
rd a lower level. 

issues for the month will be greatly in 
\ugust offerings, which amounted to 
the smallest of any month since 1923. 


MORE IMPORTANT OFFERINGS LAST MONTH: 


Rate Yield 
Maturity Te // 
1927-1976 

1927-1941 

1928-1938 

1927-1946 

1927-1949 

1927-1956 


Amount 
28,475,000 
600,000 
1,200,000 
721,164 
630,000 
450,000 
7,500,000 
1,000,000 


Issue 

State of New York 
Maine 
Nassau Co., 
Utica, N. V 
Greenwich, Conn 
Delaware Co., N. Y¥ 
Missouri 1943-1949 
Kansas City, Mo., 

School District 
Alabama 
Sussex Co., Del 
Hackensack, N. J 

School District 
San Francisco, Calif 
Akron, Ohio 
Lincoln Co., W. Va 
East Bay Municipal 

Utility Dist ., Calif 
Hillsbo ough Co., Fla., 

>. Tax, Sch. 


NV 


1946 
1927-1960 4 & 
1934-1953 


3,000,000 
500,000 
347,000 ; 
1928-1956 
1930-1969 
1928-1936 
1927-1942 


1,000,000 
1,236,200 

432,000 
5,000,000 
1935-1974 
1,165,000 


1928-1956 
1931-1945 
1956 
1956 


1946 


600,000 
875,000 
500,000 
1,840,000 
635,000 


Fort Meyers, Fla,. 
Columbia Co., Fla ‘ 
Fort Lauderdale, Fla.. 
Dade C»., Fla., Spec. 
Tax Sch. Dist. No. 5 1929-1956 


Paying for Values Which the City Itself Creates 


leading editorial, The Sun cites New 
ity's experience in acquiring lands for 
vood Hill Park as an illustration of how 
ipality often pays for values created by 


having acquired by condemnation pro- 
part of the land which is to form the 
it was decided to enlarge the site. For 
nal land a valuation of $5,250,000 has 
To quote The Sun: 
ity had taken the cherry in one bite 
e saved half the amount of the latest 
lands taken in this proceeding had 
ge of lying alongside of or look'ng 
park, a material value to residential 
Lots in the higher elevations were 
the experts for the owners at $6,000 
city’s experts valued them at $2,000 


each, trying to divest them of the value they had 
because of their proximity to the park. The 
awards are midway between the two prices. The 
valuations fixed by the Board of Taxes and Assess- 
ments for the purposes of taxation were far below 
these figures. The price the city will pay is two 
and a half to three times the valuation on which it 
has been collecting taxes. 

“Ini taking lands for the new court house the 
city exercised its authority to condemn more land 
than it needed so that it might enjoy the benefit 
from a notable improvement in the character of 
the neighborhood. If the policy of excess con- 
demnation had been adopted in the Inwood Hill 
Park case, the properties now coming into the 
city’s possession would have cost $2,500,000 


¥ 


less, 
and if they were not required for the completion 
of the park they could have been sold at a profit.” 
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A fleet of International Heavy- Duty and “gp” Speed Dump Trucks at Ft. Worth, Time 


International Model ‘‘SD’” 
3000-lb. Speed Dump Truck 


ERE is a wonderfully flexible, economical truck for dump and 

trailer work. There are a hundred uses for this husky International. 

Ideal for municipal work, general contracting, building material and 

coal hauling, road and street building, and for general hauling with the 
two-wheel trailer in place of the dump body. 

















The 110-inch wheelbase means easy, fast hauling in tight places and 
the reinforcements throughout mean long life. Special cantilever rear 
springs and liberal-size radius rods. Enclosed brakes and wide brake 
drums. Sturdy bevel gear rear axle. That doesn’t tell half of it. You'l| 
want to see the ‘‘SD’’ dump truck and its handy brothers—the regular 
Model S Speed Truck and the underslung, extra-long, extra-low ‘‘SL.”: 


The International line includes the Special Delivery, l-ton and 1'%-ton 
Speed Trucks, Heavy-Duty Trucks ranging from 1\4-tons to 5-ton sizes, 
Motor Coaches for all requirements, and the McCormick-Deering In- 
dustrial Tractor. Served by the largest Company-owned truck service 
organization in the World—we serve your trucks through our 120 branches 
in the United States and 17 in Canada. Write for complete descriptive 
literature. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


of America 
606 So. Michigan Ave. (Incorporated) Chicago, illinois 


INTERNATI ONAL 


an eae 


“TRUCKS. * 


a 4 a iW 
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ine Eo aneeDee: 
The City’s Legal Rights and Duties 


Conducted by A. L. H. Street, Attorney at Law 


ee 


4 State Held to Have Control Over City Street 
hoch Was Part of State Trunk Highway 

power of a state to assume control over 
onstituting parts of state trunk highways 
gnized and held to have been exercised, 
case of Automatic Signal Advertising Com- 
Babcock, Commissioner of Highways, 
rthwestern Reporter, 132, decided by the 
ta Supreme Court. The plaintiff com- 
nsuccessfully sued to enjoin defendant, a 
ial, from interfering with the placing of 
warning signs along streets, the same also 
used for advertising purposes. That the 
ality assented to the erection of these 
| not give plaintiff the right to erect them 
protest of the State Commissioner of 
vs. the Court decided, in view of a Minne- 
tute which is interpreted as giving the 
oner regulatory powers over state high- 

hin and as well as outside city limits. 


4 Decision on the Status of Privately Platted 
Streets -_ Alleys 
ther rules of fundamental law laid 
the "Virginia Special Court of Appeals 
the following stated conclusions in the 
Payne Godwin, 133 Southeastern Re- 
451: 
g land into lots, streets, and alleys and 
e lots off with reference to the plat con- 
ledication of the streets and alleys to 
Purchasers of the lots become own- 
abutting land constituting the streets 
with a vested right to ingress, egress, 
air over such lands, subject to proper 
same as streets and alleys. 
n of an “alley” on a plat will be 
dedication to public use unless a con- 
n is apparent. 
alley is used by but few persons does 
the obligation of the municipality to 
is a public way. But the courts can- 
1 municipality to accept dedication of 
d maintain it for the benefit of the 
perty owner. 


Is a Citizen Entitled to Redress on Discontinu- 
ance of a Publie Utility? 
sippi Supreme Court intimates, with- 
so deciding, that a public utility 
ted by a city may be so worded as to 
lder to respond in damages on sus- 
ibandonment of service (Mississippi 
ht Company vs. Maulding, 108 South- 
go1). The company secured re- 
lgment in favor of plaintiff, a citi- 
n, Miss., and award of a new trial, 
recover damages for discontinuance 
service on a street upon which his 
tted. The Supreme Court based its 
he point that the franchise was not 
saying : 
ing in evidence, we are unable to see 
ision just exactly what rights were 


——— > 


granted and what duties were imposed and what 
powers were reserved by the city in the way of 
control. The question as to whether the plaintiff 
as an abutting property owner has any rights en- 
forceable in this kind of an action is not free 
from difficulty. It is highly important in determin- 
ing the question that the Court should be fully ad- 
vised of the terms of this franchise. So far as 
we know, it may have authorized the company to 
discontinue the operation of the street-car service 
under certain conditions or at pleasure. We are 
unable to determine what its duties and obligations 
are, and we cannot take judicial notice of the 
city ordinance. Again, if the defendant is liable 
to the abutting property owners for damage, the 
authority which it gave to the defendant to sus- 
pend operation of the street-car service on the 
streets named does not purport to be a complete 
abandonment, and the declaration does ~not show 
that the city was applied to, to demand the re- 
sumption of the operations, and there is nothing to 
show that the city did permit the permanent aban- 
donment of the street-car operations on said 
streets. If the abandonment was not permanent, 
and was not authorized by the city to be perma- 
nent, manifestly the defendant could be required 
to resume operations by the city, and, if it did so, 
the plaintiff would not be entitled to permanent 
damages, but only, if liable at all, for damages 
for the inconvenience and loss incident thereto 
during the period of the discontinuance.” 





City Held Liable for Injury Caused by Obstrue- 
tion Maintained by It on Sidewalk 

Affirming judgment against a city for injury to 
a pedestrian who stumbled over a meter box near 

sidewalk curb, in the case of City of Danville 
vs. Sallie, 131 South Eastern Reporter, 788, the 
Virginia Special Court of Appeals approved the 
following declaration made by the Georgia Su- 
preme Court in an earlier case: 

“While, of course, in most American cities, wa- 
ter-plugs, telegraph and telephone poles, trees, and 
other things are allowed upon the margins of 
sidewalks, and pedestrians, therefore, are not ex- 
pected to use such portions of the same as are 
occupied by these obstructions, still there can be 
no doubt, under the rules of law now settled by 
repeated adjudications in this and other jurisdic 
tions, that the city authorities must keep in a 
reasonably safe condition all parts of its side- 
walks which are intended to be used by the pub- 
lic. It may often happen that in a particular lo- 
cality a comparatively narrow portion of a side- 
walk, -on either side or in the middle of it, is 
much more generally used than otber portions of 
the same; but this does not relieve the municipal 
authorities from liability for negligence in per 
mitting dangerous obstructions to be continuously 
maintained in places upon sidewalks over which 
the public have a right to pass, merely because 
those places as not so much used as others.” (City 
Council of Augusta v. Tharpe, 38 S. E. 380, 113 
Go. 152.) 


} 
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“You Can’t Stall Cletrac” 


That’s What They 
Say in Montreal 


The photograph at the left 
shows the CLETRAC “K” 
equipped with winter cab 
and using a ten-foot plow to 
clear packed snow in the 
vicinity of Montreal. It is 
one of the pictures referred 
to in Mr. Baker's letter, 
quoted below. 








For Snow Removal 
Cletrac Crawler Tractors 


HIS brief letter from Mr. W. E. Baker tells the whole story. The ease with which 
CLETRAC plows through the deepest drifts actually is amazing. You simp! 
cannot stall this powerful tractor. Note Mr. Baker's letter. 


“You can see from the enclosed pictures what remarkable work the 
CLETRAC will do. It has surprised us all and if I say the Model “K” 
is doing things that absolutely could not be done with a big five-ton 

~, a lot of people probably would not believe it. But we have 
proved it right here!” 

‘We tried the tractor out yesterday with a snow plow 3 feet high and 
10 feet wide. The remarkable ease with which the CLETRAC “K 
pushed through big banks of snow would surprise anybody. You 
simply cannot stall it!” 

(signed) W. E. Baker 


Write for CLETRAC Facts—TODAY 


Heavy snowfalls will soon be here to tie up traffic. Prepare now to keep roads and highways 
clear. Ask us for complete information regarding Model ‘*K,”’ the 15-25 h.p. CLETRAC ane 
Model ‘‘A,”’ the 6-cylinder 30-45 h.p. Crawler Tractor. 


The Cleveland Tractor Co. Cleveland, Ohio 


—_——, 
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City Not Liable for Negligence in 


Maintaining Bathing-Beach 

city maintaining a bathing-lake in a park was 
oot liable for injury to a bather, who in diving 
truck an object in the lake, resulting from neg- 
maintenance by the city of a dangerous 
ition, according to the holding of the Georgia 

of Appeals in the case of Jones vs. City of 
nta, 133 South Eastern Reporter, 521. The 
that the city derived a revenue did not make 
ty liable, revenue being a mere incident to 
the main governmental purpose of promoting the 
iealth and recreation of the public. 


, 


tiie 


Construction of Comfort Station in Village 
Street Enjoined Upon Theory That Street May 
Not Be Used for Purposes Inconsistent with 
Street Uses 

\n injunction against construction of a comfort 
station in a village street was granted by the Ohio 
Court of Appeals in the case of Sorg vs. Village 
f Oak Harbor, 151 North Eastern Reporter, 800. 
The decision recognizes that public use of streets 
will extend to “new developments in travel, trans- 
portation and communication. Such uses, there- 
fore. include the conveyance of electrical energy 
for light, heat and power, ‘the transmission of 
messages and information by wire, and the laying 

pipes in the street to convey gas for fuel 
ind water for municipal purposes.”’ But, adds the 
opin mn 
‘On the other hand, the streets may not be 
used for public uses which are destructive of or 
inconsistent with street uses. 

“The erection of a comfort station or other 
building in the street would obstruct travel and 
transportation, and would be using the street for 
purposes destructive of and inconsistent with 
street uses. Therefore the erection of such com- 
fort station would be unlawful.” 


There Is No Vested Right to Use Streets for 
Private Business Purposes 


Holding that a taxicab operator in Lynchburg 
had no right to complain against assignment to 
a competitor of valuable stands in a street, the 
Virginia Supreme Court of Appeals said in the 
ase of Long’s Baggage Transfer Company vs. 
Burford, 132 South Eastern Reporter, 355: 

“The council has absolute control of the streets 
of the city for the public interest. Every citizen 
has the common right to travel upon, and transport 
his property over, them in the ordinary course of 
business. This right the council may reasonably 
regulate in the public interest, without undue dis- 
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crimination, but cannot abrogate it. Persons desir- 
ing to use the streets to conduct a transportation 
business for private gain are on a different foot- 
ing. No one has the right to conduct such busi- 
ness over the streets of the city without the per- 
mission of the municipal authorities. They have 
the right to grant such privilege to one arid re- 
fuse another, or withhold it from all. If granted, 
they have the right to regulate it. Having the 
right to refuse defendants the privilege to use the 
streets for the conduct of a transportation business 
for private gain, it cannot be said that an ordi- 
nance under. which one of their competitors se- 
cured the assignment of private cab stands has de- 
prived defendants of any interest of constitutional 
right to use the streets of the city.” 


Under Common Law a City Is Not Liable for 
Insufficient Fire-Fighting Facilities 

At common law a city or other municipal cor- 
poration is not liable to an owner of property 
within its corporate limits destroyed by fire, on 
account of negligence of the municipality and its 
officers in failing to provide suitable fire apparatus 
or an adequate supply of water with which to ex- 
tinguish the fires by which such property is con- 
sumed. Nor is a water .company liable at com- 
mon law whose only obligation to furnish water 
with which to extinguish such fires arises out of 
a contract between it and the city that binds the 
company to supply the city with water for that 
purpose. (Indiana Supreme Court, Larimore vs. 
Indianapolis Water Company, 151 North Eastern 
Reporter, 333.) 


City Not Exempt from Transportation Tax on 
Materials Used for Construction Purposes 

The ever-present controversy as to when a city 
is amenable to the legal liabilities of individuals 
or ordinary corporations took a new angle in the 
case of City of Wichita Falls, Texas, vs. United 
States, decided by the United States Court of 
Claims May 17, 1926. The city unsuccessfully 
sought to recover the amount of transportation tax 
paid on shipments of sewer pipe, claiming that it 
was beyond the power of the Federal Government 
to tax cities in the exercise of their governmental 
function. The Court of Claims ruled that, while 
the city did act in a governmental capacity in pro- 
viding sewerage facilities, the purchase of materials 
for construction purposes and transportation of the 
same were in such a purely proprietary capacity 
that there was no more reason why the city should 
be exempt from transportation tax than a private 
individual would be in the same circumstances. 








Municipal Liability for Negligence 


A comprehensive discussion of this important legal 
problem, by the Supreme Court of Wyoming, will 
be found on pages 485 to 488 of this issue. 
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Four Men per Day 
$16.00 


Three Teams 
per Day 


$12.00 
Total 


























~*~ ote One Man per Day 

Gat $5.00 
a Fuel, Oil & Depre- 
. 2 ae a ciation per Day 

Ee i. ’, ee! err 
Total 
‘The Cost an = 
— . 


‘Twice the Work / 


The tough job of road building pictured Figured in the most conservative way, the 
above cost $28.00 per day. Jt could have been cost of maintenance with team patrol is 
done with a Wehr ‘“‘One Man’’; Power Grader $1.50 per mile per day, or $9.00, based on the 

















and Scarifier for $9.00 per day. average patrol section of 6 miles. 
Which method of road con- Wehr Fordson Highway Patrol, 
struction and road mainte- ——————————| figured on an equally con- 
mance are you using? servative basis, costs only 4 
Wehr ‘‘One cents per mile per day, and can 
Throw all doubt as to the easily maintain 20 miles per 
strength, stamina and all- | Man’’ Grader day. 
around ability of the Wehr out A j $73 1-3 ‘ 
of your mind. The jobs that amy? ihe 
the 4,000 Wehrs now in opera- $525.00 Individual contractors, high- 
tion, throughout the world, are way engineers, township an¢ 
doing daily, prove the efficien- F. O. B. Milwaukee, municipal officials, county an¢ 
cy of this well-designed and plus Fordson Tractor, state highway commissioners— 
well-built unit. $495.00 F. O. B. Detroit interested in road construction 
or road maintenance — no one 
And as to road maintenance Your Choice of Special Wheels or can refuse to consider the Wehr 
costs, figures from everywhere || Crawler Equipment at Eztra Cost. The saving is too great! Write 
indicate this: (__ — for details. 











532 30th Street WEHR COMPANY Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


The Wehr Grader will be exhibited at the All-Western Road Show, San Fran- 
cisco, Calif., Oct. 7 to 15, and at the American Road Building Association 
Convention, Coliseum, Chicago, January 10 to 14. 


2 Original One Man Fordson Powered 


DER and SCARIFIER. 
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unict Sanitation—By V. M. Ehlers, 
Applied cee he E. G.. Eggert, Sanitary En- 
~ er, and Ella G. White, Secretary, Division of Sani- 
tary Engineering, State ealth Department, Austin, 
"Published by the Texas Association of Sani- 
ar vai Austin, Texas. 1925. VII + 167 pp. Ilus- 
trated. $1.60. . 
vhie book embodies the fundamentals of municipal 
This ee confronting local officials, sanitary 
workers public health nurses and students, and is in- 
tentionally framed in non-technical language, in the 
hope of leading the reader on to further study. The 
“ ots considered are: water-supplies and the treat- 
ent of water; protection of ice plants; water soften- 
red water, iron and manganese removal; labora- 
tore control; the grading of water-supplies ; sewage 
disposal; mosquito control; milk sanitation ; shellfish 
protection; camps, ark, and swimming pools; prob- 
lems of general sanitation, including slaughter-houses, 
food protection, fly control, garbage and refuse disposal. 
rhe closing chapter shows what educational activities 
are available for public health officials in Texas. 


Merit System in Government.—-Report of the 
Pa a Committee on the Merit System. Published 
hy the National Municipal League, 261 Broadway, New 
York. 170 pp. $1.50. 

The national committee of eight whose report is con- 
tained in this volume is made up of two members 
designated by the National Municipal League, two by 
the Gu-ernmental Kesearch Conference, two by the 
National Civil Service Reform League, one by the 
National Assembly of Civil Service Commissions, and 
one by the Bureau of Public Personnel Administra- 
tion. The purpose of the Committee’s work was to 
determine how a public personnel agency should be 
authorized and organized, what it should do, and what 
results it should secure when it is properly supported 


and properly functioning. The report is therefore of 
great importance to all who are working for, or affected 
by, changes in civil service methods. The diversity 
of modern governmental functions is necessitating a 
graet variety of callings among public servants and a 
constantly inereasing public payroll. Seven principal 
groups of functions of the personnel agency are ex- 
plained in the report and outlined in Appendix IT. 


Recognizing the diversity of opinion as to the best 
form of public personnel agency, the Committee de- 
scribes six principal types and states the advantages 
and disadvantages attributed to each. Appendix I 
gives statistical tables as to number of public em- 


ployees and total payrolls. Appendix III presents a 
draft of an act to create a public employment com- 
mission, 


A Study of Motor Vehicle Accidents in the State of 
Connecticut for the Years 1924 and 1925.—Including 


a summary of the disciplinary action in motor vehicle 
cases and a description of the statistical record system 
developed by the State Department of Motor Vehicles. 


By Richard Shelton Kirby, Department of Civil Engi- 
neering, Yale University; with an Introduction by 
Robbins B. Stoeckel, Commissioner of Motor Vehicles, 
State of Connecticut. Published for the Hartley Corpo- 


ration by the Yale University Press. 34 pp. Graphs. 
‘Motor vehicle accidents will be almost a thing of the 
past when each individual who uses the highway is not 
content simply to obey the law, in letter and in spirit, 
but hab + 


tually regards the rights of others more than 


his own convenience.’’ (Apply to Yale University 
Press, New Haven, Conn.) 


The Connecticut Tra rtation Survey.—Digest of 
the Report of a Survey of Transportation on the State 
Highway System of Connecticut. 10 pp. in the Aug., 1926, 
issue of Public Roads, published by the Bureau of Public > 
Roads, U. S. Department of Agriculture. Tables, maps. 
The survey was undertaken jointly by the Bureau of 

Roads and the Connecticut State Highway De- 
partment as a basis of framing a program to meet the 
needs for widening and improving old roads and build- 
‘ing new ones to accommodate the rapidly increasing 
traffic. (Apply te the Bureau, Washington, D. C.) 


. pttee of Revenue of Illinois Cities—Compiled by 


Master, Comptroller, Peoria, Ill. 8 pp. of 
ts les iy the July-August, 1926, issue of the Iilinois 
page Keview. Covering 15 cities. 25 cents. (Ap- 


Mlinois Municipa] League, Urbana, II].) 


Prices do not include postage unless so stated 
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Documents Illustrative of American Municipal Govern- 
ment.—Edited by Thomas Harrison Reed, Professor of 
Municipal Government and Director of the Bureau of 
Government, University of Michigan; and Paul Web- 
bink, Secretary of the Bureau of Government, Univer- 
sity of Michigan. The Century Co., New York. 1926. 
XIII + 609 pp. $3.50. 


This is a source book designed to illustrate the 
most significant and typical phases and features of the 
development of municipal government, principally in 
the United States. It is made up of charters, ordi- 
nances, legal decisions, official reports, etc., most of 
them reprinted only in part, but selected to present 
everything pertinent to the subject illustrated. The 
material is arranged under: the following divisions: 
The Beginnings of City Government in the United 
States; Development of City Government in the United 
States During the Century Succeeding the American 
Revolution; The Growth of the Power of the Mayor; 
The Weak-Mayor Plan of Government; Municipal Rights 
and Liabilities; Municipal Reform Organizations: The 
Commission Plan of Government; The Manager Plan; 
The Development of Nominating and Election Ma- 
chinery; Proportional Representation; Initiative, Ref- 
erendum and Recall; The Government of Metropolitan 
Areas; How the City Conducts Its Business. pecial 
attention is called to the section on the government of 
metropolitan areas—a new feature in the study of 
municipal government. 


Housing in eee —Ry Bernard J. Newman. 
Published by the Philadelphia Housing Association, 311 


South Juniper Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 60 pp. IDus- 
trated. 


This is the report for 1925 of the work of the Phila- 
phia Housing Association, by its Managing Director 
and Secretary. The material is given under the fol- 
lowing divisions: Summary of Housing Progress; In- 
sanitation; Special Surveys; Zoning; Better Housing 
Movements; Public Education (as to the housing sit- 
uation). It expresses the great need for constructive 
efforts to clean up the slums and calls attention to the 
indifference to adequate inspection that is symptomatic 
of the situation in the whole field of housing. ‘‘The 
one outstanding feature of housing progress in Phila- 
delphia during 1925 was the phenomenal dwelling con- 
struction program, which exceeded any previous year 
in the history of the city, both in number of houses 
under permit and in estimated costs.’’ 


The City.—Papers and Proceedings of the Twentieth 
Annual Meeting of the American Sociological Society, 
held at New York December 29-31, 1925. Published for 
the Society by the University of Chicago Press, Chicago, 
Ill. VII + 332 pp. $2.00. 

The general theme of the papers given at this meet- 
ing is ‘‘The City,’’ and the Managing Editor of the 
volume is E. W. Burgess. Among the papers, under 
the divisions of Social Psychology, Social Biology, Sta- 
tistical Sociology, Human Ecology, Regional Planning, 
Communication, Social Research, and Rural Sociology, 
are the following of especial interest in the field of 
The American City: A Redefinition of ‘‘City’’ in Terms 
of Density of Population, by Walter F. Willcox: Amer- 
ican City Birth-Rates, by H. B. Woolston; The Statis- 
tical Relation Between Population and the City, by 
Ernest P. Goodrich; Population Mobility and Commu- 
nity Organization, by LeRoy E. Bowman; Community 
Participation in City and Regional Planning, by Shelby 
M. Harrison; The Natural Areas of the City, by Harvey 
W. Zorbaugh; The Local Community as a Unit in the 
Planning of Urban Residential Areas, by Clarence 
Arthur Perry; The Research Resources of a Typical 
American City as Exemplified by the City of Buffalo. 


The Trend of Governmental Costs.—-By C. E. Rightor, 
Chief Accountant, Detroit Bureau of Governmental Re- 
search, Ine., Detroit, Mich. Reprinted from the City 
Manager Magazine, August, 1926. 4 pp. Based upon 
a study of the Financial Statistics of Cities for 1923, 
published by the U. S. Bureau of the Census, the state- 
ment is made that the expenses for general operation in 
146 cities increased 166 per cent in 20 years on account 
of the demand for new and improved service, and sug- 
gestions are made by the author for economy and 
effectiveness in goyernment, (Apply to the author.) 
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CALIFORNIA ™ — . en le. ILLINOIS Contractors tquipment HAMPSHIRE 
B.A Bow “hs o . r 7 > ty ©. chen ~ Equip Minois Road Equipment —- no Se hows Tractors Co. 
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Columbia, Adana FLORIDA 
C.C. Phillips Tractor Yancy Bros 


Co., Burmingham Atianta 






LOUISIANA 
Morrissey Easton Trac 
tor Co, Baton Rouge 








Nation-Wide SERVICE 


for “Caterpillar” owners 


Within your convenient reach is a “Cater- “Caterpillar” Tracto: 


pillar” dealer through whom you can | Polen 
quickly get necessary replacement parts TON 


. . ( Peoria, 1 lin i 
and satisfactory service. a. : om 
Peoria, Ilinoi 
Parts are available for “Caterpillar” 


; THIRTY . . $3000 
Tractors of any age or size. | (Peoria or San Lew 


~ There isa “Caterpillar” Dealer near you <~ SIXTY . . . $500 


( Peoria or San Lean 





—_—_ 


$1850 














CATERPILLAR TRACTOR CO. 


Executive Offices: San Leandro, California, U.S. A. 
Factories: Peoria, Illinois - San Leandro, California 


Better - Quicker 
New York Office: 50 Church Street 


Successor to Cheaper 
BEST we The Holt Manufac- HOLT 


turing Company 


91 A-1026 
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Curing the Criminal—By Jesse O. Stutsman, Gen- 
oral superintendent of Rockview Penitentiary, Belle- 
r see '» The Macmillan Company, New York. 1926. 
VIL 419 pp. $2.50. 

\ treatise on the philosophy and practices of mod- 
aie rrectional methods, he author’s long experi- 
ae correctional work entitles him to attention in 
the presentation of his theory for the protection of 
-oeiety from the criminal and the elimination of crime. 
He believes in the coordination of all means to this 
ond. and in the necessity of individual treatment of 
criminals. ‘‘Every state differs from every other state 
in its laws and methods of combatin me, . « « 
No forceful leader has yet arisen capable of sifting out 
the best to be found in every siete and digesting the 
whole into a composite stan for all to tern.’’ 
{mong the phases of the discussion are the following: 
an interesting study of the transition of prison archi- 
recture, penal farm management; prison industries and 
the compensation of prisoners; education of the crim- 
‘nal: self-government of prisoners; the personality of 
the criminal and its diagnosis. the police as a deter- 
rent agency; the death lagng’ probation and parole. 


\n extensive bibliography is given. In the conelu- 
sion the successful work of the Board of Public Wel- 
fare in Kansas City is outlined, also the New Jersey 
plan for centralization of responsibility for the man- 
agement of publie charitable and correctional institu- 
tions. The value of local crime commissions and of 


a national erime commission is emphasized. 


Jimmie and the Junior Safety Council—By Stella 
Boothe World Book Company, Yonkers-on-Hudson, 
N.Y. 1926. IX +246 pp. $1.20. 

Through the dramatic quality of safety problems has 
been evolved a method of educating children to deal 
with these problems courageously. This book tells in 
a most interesting way how some normal children gained 
the information and the experience that gave them 
a sense of responsibility for human life and safety. 
The very eidivening stories present the various ways in 
which danger may occur, and show how the practice 
of safety may become a natural part of the activities 
of childhood. The forming and conducting of a Junior 
Safety Council is the framework of the book, and 
many of the incidents are taken from newspapers and 
school reports. The volume also includes a Handbook 
of Safety Instruction covering 50 pages and designed 
for the use of pupils. 


Chamber of Commerce Income and Support.—Pub- 
lished by the National Association of Commercial 
Organization Secretaries, as of March 1, 1926. Hand 
size. 51 pp. A classification, by cities and by busi- 
nesses, of the information received from 350 chamber 
of commerce secretaries as to the financial basis of 
their organizations. The cities are also classified as to 
population, so as to permit comparisons between cities 
f similar size. Published July 15, 1926. 25 cents. 
Apply to Walter O. Lochner, ag gg a of 
the Association, Chamber of Commerce, Trenton, N. J.) 


Citizenship Games and Devices.—By Myra King, Los 
Angeles. Calif. Published by the Gem Publishing Com- 
pany, 336 South Broadway, Los Angeles, Calif. 1926. 
96 pp. The author is a teacher who has put into prac- 
tice the suggestions given in her book for teaching pub- 

’ courtesy and etiquette. Each left-hand page con- 
‘sins & suggestion for emphasizing some particular phase 
of this instruction, and the right-hand pages are left 
blank for written notes. The successive phases of the 


lessons are: Seeing Kind Things; Doing Kind Things; 
Who Are Public Servants?; Right Attitude Toward 
Public Servants; The Policeman and Right Attitude 
Toward Law; Voting and Right Attitude Toward Law; 
Helping the Policeman; Helping the Street-Sweeper: 
Sr oer Manners; Etiquette in Public Meetings: 
vient 


Attitude Toward Age and Experience and Public 
Benefactors; Always Something to Be Learned; Preser- 
vation of Old Landmarks; Mutual Dependence or 
Brotherhood. $1.25. (Apply to the publishers.) 
Primary or Party Convention.—Arguments for and 
‘canst the proposed amendment to the Ohio constitu- 
on. In Greater Cleveland for September 15, 1926, 
d The argument for the amendment is made by 
srry L. Davis, former Governor of Ohio; that 
seaiast the amendment by Wm. B. Woods, Chairman of 
the Election Law Committee of the Citizens League of 


Cleveland (Apply to the Le ild- 
ing, Cleveland’ Ohio) e League, 1307 Swetland Build 


Recommendations of the Anti-Pire Waste Committee 
of the Chamber of Commerce, , Mass.—A 
ya ‘ment of the fire hazards in Lawrence and of what 
—n © cone, at small expense, to avoid a conflagration 
1 ‘iness and tenement districts. August 23, 1926. 
the a | to Walter M. Hastings, Chairman of 
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Drama.—Prepared by the Playground and 


Recreation Association of America. Published by The 
Century Co., New York. 1926. XI + 240 pp. Illus- 
trated. $2.00. 


A practical book for those who are interested in 
producing drama with community groups. It is a 
valuable aid, not only for the inexperienced, but alse 
for those who are already leaders in this important 
field of recreation and education. The details of play 
roduction are given in the first chapter, which is fol- 
owed by one on organizing dramatic work for children. 
Festivals, masques, pageants, religious drama, and rec- 
reational dramatics are all practically dealt with. A 
very important chapter is that on Organization for 
Community Drama. Full programs for special days 
are given, making this a handbook in its field. The 
descriptive bibliography of plays is a very important 
feature of the book. 


American Villagers._-_By ©. Luther Fry. George H. 
arry Company, New York. 1926. XV + 201 pp. 

The Institute of School and Religious Research has 
made an elaborate study of agricultural villages as to 
their social, religious, and economic conditions. In 
addition to the field studies which this investigation 
has involved, the Institute has gathered important pub- 
lished material about villages and has also examined 
hitherto unpublished village data in the files of the 
Census Bureau. The results of this latter portion of 
the work are given in the present volume and are 
solely the work of Dr. Fry, who is the Director of 
the Bureau of Standards of the Institute and Asso- 
ciate Director of the American Village Study. The 
material is statistical, but of vital interest. It tells 
how many villagers there are and whether their num- 
ber is decreasing; what kind of people they are and 
what they do for a living; what their distinguishing 
peculiarities are and what service they are equipped to 
perform in the fields of education, religion, law, and 
health. About 177 villages are covered. The data 
have already been published in the Institute publica- 
tion, ‘‘A Census Analysis of American Villages,’’ and 
the primary purpose of Dr. Fry’s present book is to 
interpret their significance. The village is shown to 
be an increasingly important part of the ‘‘rural’’ popu- 
lation. 

Forum Meetings.—By the Secretary of the Urbana 
[Ill.] Association of Commerce. The result of a question- 
naire to which 50 or more secretaries of chambers of 
commerce replied. The facts are effectively analyzed 
and bring out the matter of cooperation between 
luncheon clubs and commercial organizations. A tabular 
statement of frequency and time of meetings, advance 
sale of tickets, and prices of tickets, in various cities, 
is given; also lists of forum topics reported, subjects 
cuqpacted, and speakers recommended. (Apply to 
Urbana Association of Commerce, Urbana, Ti.) 


Rural Water Supplies May Appear Deceptively Pure. 
~—By Jack J. Hinman, Jr., Associate Professor of Sani- 
tation, University of lowa; and Chief, Water Laboratory 
Division, State Hygienic Laboratories, Iowa City, Iowa. 
8 pp. reprinted from The Nation's Health, July, 1926. 
Illustrated. Showing that the drinking of untreated 
surface waters is nowhere absolutely safe, and that 
while water from the ground or cistern is apt to be 
sanitary, all possible precautions must be taken to main- 
tain its quality. (Apply to the author.) 


Types of Architecture Approved for Palos Verdes 
Estates.—The Bulletin of the Palos Verdes Art Jury 
for May, 1926, 8 quarto pp., giving illustrations of 
specimens of three types of architecture approved by the 
Jury, stating the general requirements as to architecture 
for that development, and defining the types. (Apply to 
Building Commissioner, 75 Malaga Cove Plaza, Palos 
Verdes Estates, Calif.) 


Report on State Laws and Municipal Ordinances 
Providing That Subdivisions of Large Tracts of Land 
Shall Not Be Accepted, puprowss or Recorded by Public 
Officials Unless in Such Subdivisions Reservations Are 
Made for Public Parks, Playgrounds and Similar Recrea- 
tional es.—Prepared at the request of Hon. Jacob 
M. Arvey, Chairman, Committee on Judiciary, Chicago 
City Counsel, by Frederick Rex, Librarian, Municipal Ref- 
erence Library, Chicago, Ill. August, 1926. 13 mimeo- 
graphed pp. (Apply to the Municipal Reference Library, 
1005 City Hall, Chicago, Il.) 


New York State Safety Congress.—Proceedings of 
the Congress held in Albany, March 11, 12 and 13, 
1926, under the auspices of the Bureau of Motor 
Vehicles. 126 pp. Contains a number of interesting 
and valuable papers on the different phases of securing 
highway safety. (Apply to the State Bureau of Motor 
Vehicles, Albany, N. Y.) 
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A TWO TON TRUCK 





Graham Brothers new Two-Ton Truck has fairly astounded 
those who have tried it out—and learned its low price! 


Simply another reflection of Graham Brothers policy of passing 
on to the buyer the vast economies of mass production. 


Largest exclusive truck manufacturers in the world, Graham 
Brothers are in a logical position to produce trucks of out- 
standing performance ability at unapproachably low prices. 


They did it with the famous One-Ton G-BOY. And now 
again with this sturdy Two-Ton! 


Graham Brothers Trucks, with Dodge Brothers %4-Ton 


Commercial Cars, meet 91% of all hauling requirements. 


2-TON CHASSIS -+- - + + + + + $1445 
(Disc Wheels With Dual Rear, Optional) 

1%-TON CHASSIS - - - - - + 1245 

1-TON CHASSIS (G-BOY) - - - 885 


f. o. b. Detroit 


GRAHAM BROTHERS 
Evansville — DE T R OI1T — Stockton 


&2 Division of Donosce Baeaorrneans. inc 
GRAHAM BROTHERS (CANADA) LIMITED— TORONTO. ONTARIO 


SOLD BY DODGE BROTHERS 
DEALERS EVERYWHERE 
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Stream Pollution.—Reprint from the Public Health 
Re of the United States Public Health Service for 
jan. 1 Feb. 5, 12, and 19, 1926. 51 pp. Tables, graphs. 
Containing the following papers | by officers of the 
Serv A Review of the Work of the United States 
Public ilealth Service in Investigations of Stream Pollu- 
tien W. H. Frost, Surgeon; The Rate of Deoxygena- 
son of Polluted Waters, H Emery J. Theriault, Asso- 
sate Chemist; The Rate of Atmospheric Reaeration of 
cowace polluted Streams, by H. W. Streeter, Sanitary 
Engineer; and Quantitative Studies of Bacterial Pollu- 
tion and Natural Purification in the Ohio and the Ili- 
nois Rivers, by J. K. Hoskins. 10 cents. (Apply to 
Government Printing Office, Washington, D. C.) 


Der Rurhverband.—By Dr. Ing. K. Imhoff, Essen, 
June. 1926, A pamphlet of 48 quarto pp., with tables and 
jJjustrations, describing, in German, the development of 
he Rubr District from the standpoint of sewage disposal 
and water purification, Illustrated. Folding map of the 
District. Paper covers, 3 marks. (Apply to Verlag 
Wasser, Brummerstrasse 48, Berlin-Dahlem, Germany.) 


Ohio Conference on Water Purification.—Fifth Annual 
Report of the Conference held at Akron, Ohio, October 
15-16. 1925. Published by the Ohio State Department 


of Health. At this meeting 59 of the 70 municipalities 
included in the Conference were represented. Original 
papers and reports of special committees on various 


phases of water purification are presented in this 


pamphlet. 85 pp. (Apply to the State Department of 
Health, Akron, Ohio.) 


Nineteenth Paris Prize in, Architecture—‘‘A Nata- 
torium in a Park.’’—In the August,’ 1926, issue of the 


Rulletin of the Beaux-Arts Institute of Design, 126 
East 75th Street, New York. Set of drawings pre- 
senting the winning design, made by C. E. Landefeld, in 
the final competition for the Nineteenth Paris Prize of 
the Society of Beaux-Arts Architects. The plan is on 
4 magnificent seale, for a city that lies in a valley in 
the foothiuls ~f a mountain range. In providing a place 
of recreation for the entire year it includes: a great 


wilding to contain a large indoor swimming pool and its 
services; & mammoth outdoor pool for swimming in 
summer and skating in winter; a park and playground 
for the enjoyment of the citizens at all seasons. (Apply 
to the publication.) 


Elementary Americanism.—By F. A. Baughan. Pub- 


lished by the Gem Publishing Company, Los Angeles, 
Calif. 1926. V + 139 pp. Illustrated. With the idea 
of helping the Americanization work of patriotic asso- 
ciations and of educating the people in the fundamentals 
of patriotism, this little volume has been prepared. It 
contains brief histories of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, the Constitution of the United States, and 
the United States flag and its code, with the text of 
each. The origins of the common, legal, public, and 
special holidays are given, and their observance ex- 
plained. $1.25. (Apply to the publishers.) 


Town and Village Planning.—Published by the 
Niagara Frontier Planning Association, Tonawanda, 


XN. Y. 1926. 10 pp. The Association was formed in 
1924 and sponsored the creation, in 1925, of the 
Niagara Frontier Planning Board. The Association 
functions as the promotion and publicity arm of the 
movement, while the Board maintains the necessary 
engineering staff and contact with the constitutional 
authorities. This pamphlet is designed to stimulate the 
formation of local planning committees to work for the 
development of their communities in coordination with 
all the others. It includes digests of the New York 


State laws authorizing the ereation of planning and 
zoning bodies. (Apply to the Association, at 37 Main 
Street, Tonawanda, N. Y.) 


Harmon Foundation Year Book, 1924-1926.—Pub- 


lished by the Harmon Foundation, Incorporated, 140 
Nassau Street. New York. June, 1926. A report of 
progress, an appraisement of the work of the Founda- 
tion, and an offer of service. Covering the following 
divisions: Playgrounds; Student Loans; Awards for 
Constructive and Creative Achievement; Social Research 
and Experimentation. Illustrated. 79 pp. Containing 
reports of 


specific playground development in many 
munieipalities. (Apply te the Foundation.) 

Educational Opportunities of Greater Boston.—Day 
snd evening courses for working men and women. Cata- 
log No. 4 (1926-1927), compiled by the Prospect Union 
Educational Exchange, conducted by the Prospect 
Union Association of Cambridge, 760 Massachusetts 
Avenue, Cambridge, Mass., of which James Ford is 
President. The courses listed are of great variety and 
are those offered by Boston schools which give evidence 
of serious educational purpose and which are open to 
working men and women who have not yet completed 


high school work or its equivalent. 140 pp. 50 cents. 
(Apply to the Association.) 
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Politics and the Public Health—By James A. Tobey. 
Reprinted from The Scientific Monthly for August, 1926. 
6 pp. An important paper dealing with the difficulty 
of securing properly trained sanitarians to serve as 
public health officers, on account of the inadequacy of 
compensation, the insecurity of tenure, and the hamper- 
ing power of partisan politics. (Apply to the author, 350 
Madison Avenue, New York.) 


The Geodetic and Topographic Survey of Pittsburgh 
and Allegheny County.—By U. N. Arthur, Chief Engi- 
neer, Department of City Planning, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Published by the Engineers’ Society of Western Pennsy!- 
vania, William Penn Hotel, Pittsburgh, Pa. Read before 
the Society December 15, 1925, and reprinted from 
Volume 42, of the Proceedings. 48 pp. This survey is 
fundamental, lasting, comprehensive, accurate, and 
capable of indefinite expansion as the future needs of 
the district may require. (Apply to the Society.) 


Sa. pee gg in American Public Recrea- 
tion Batdin —By Guy Wilfrid Hayler. 


? Excerpt from 
Vol. XLVI, No. 13 (1926) of the Journal of The Royal 


Sanitary Institute. 6 pp., with folding diagram of Fuller 
Park Field House, South Park Commission, Chicago. 
Describing in detail the sanitary arrangements in a 
typical park field house in Chicago. The author was for 
some time with the Engineering Department of the 
South Park Commissioners. (Apply to the author, 803 
Phelan Building, San Francisco, Calif.) 


Cost of Primaries and Elections in Maine.—By Orren 
Chalmer Hormell, Ph.D., Professor of Government, 
Bowdoin College. Bowdoin College Bulletin, July, 1926. 
Municipal Research Series No. 6. 61 pp. Tables. This 
study has special reference to the year 1924 and shows 
the cost of the primary and of the election to candi- 
dates, party committees, cities and towns, and the state. 
Expenditures are classified by offices, counties, and 
objects of expenditure. The moneys spent by party 
committees, with the objects of the expenditures, are 
also given. (Apply to Bowdoin College, Brunswick, Me.) 

Enlarge Manhattan Nine Square Miles by Extending 
It Southward.—‘‘The New Land Will Be Worth $3,- 
750,000,000 and Its Buildings $11,250,000—Would Not 
Cost the City, States or Nation a Dollar, New York City 
Could Own It in 50 Years, and Leave the Entire New 
Manhattan Free of All Debt.’’ Reprinted from The 
Port of New York for August, 1926. 4 quarto pp. Illus- 
trated. The originator of this plan for extension is 
T. Kennard Thomson, consulting engineer, New York. 
(Apply to Mr. Thomson, Engineer’s Club, 32 West 40th 
Street, New York.) 

Committee of the Permanent Charity Fund Incorpo- 
rated, Boston, Mass.—Ninth Year Book, covering the 
activities of the Committee and of the Permanent 
Charity Fund of the Boston Safe Deposit and Trust 
Company, Trustee, for the year ending June 30, 1926. 
42 pp. (Apply to Charles M. Rogerson, Secretary of the 
Committee, 100 Franklin Street, Boston, Mass.) 


Reports Received 


Buriincton, Vt.—Illustrated pamphlet showing the equip- 
ment, apparatus and service of the Department 
Curcaco, I1r.—Annual Financial Report, Board of Edu- 
cation, 1925 

Curcaco, Irt.—A Report of the Expenditures of Bond 
Issue Funds Provided During the Years 1922, 1924, 
and 1925 for the Extension and Rehabilitation of 
the Municipal Electric Street Lighting System, De- 
partment of Gas and Electricity 

Curcaco, I:tt.—Annual Report, Department of Public 
Welfare, 1925 

Curcaco, Int.—Annual Report. Police Department, 1925 

Curcaco, Int.—Municipal Code of the South Park Com- 
missioners, March 13, 1923, as subsequently amended, 
December 16, 1925 

Cuicaco, Irt.—General Ordinances of the West Chicago 
Park Commissioners Relating to Motor Vehicles and 
Penalties for Violation Thereof, 1925 

Fitcusurc, Mass.—Annual Report, Commissioner of 
Public Works, 1925 

Kansas City, Mo.—Annual Report, Fire Department, 
year ending April 20, 1925 

Lyncusurcs Va.—Annval Report of the City, year end- 
ing January 31, 1926 

Montcrarr, N. J.—Annual Report, Board of Health, 1925 

Moose Jaw, Sasx.—Financial Statement, 1925 

Orance, N. J.—Report of the Milk Inspection Associa- 
tion of the Oranges, 1924-1925 

New Orveans, La.—Semi-Annual Report, Sewerage and 
Water Boird, December 31, 1925 

New York City.—Annual Report, Chief Engineer, Board 
of Estimate and Apportionment. 1924 


SeattLte, Wasn.—Annual Report, Department of Light» 
ing, 1915 
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Br certain of continuous operation. Be 
safe in forestalling cold weather. Buy 
your welded steel fabric now and avoid 
shutdowns or carrying work over. 











(The world’s largest manufacturer--we 
can meet your requirements-large or 
small. Let us save you money by imme- 
diate shipment and we'll do it! 


(Wire or ‘phone your order today. 


National Steel Fabric Company, 709 Union Trust Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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Sr. Lovts, Mo. Seatrie, Was#., 
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ep 4-7.—Wasutnoton, D. C. ‘ 
Red Cross. Annual meeting. 
Boardman, National Headquarters, 


Secretary, 
Washing- 















































p. C. 

ser 4-7.—Wasnincton, D. C. : 
nal Tuberculosis Association. Annual meeting. 

tive Secretary, Frederick D. Hopkins, 370 Seventh 
nue, New York. 

nex 4-8.—CLEVELAND, OHIO eh 

tmerican Electric Railway Association. _ Annual con- 

on and Manufacturers’ Exhibit. Executive Secretary, 

W. Welsh, 292 Madison Avenue, New York. 

per 4-8.—ArtLantic City, N. J. ’ 

Special Libraries Association. Annual meeting. Secre- 
Gertrude Peterkin, American Telephone and Tele- 

‘caph Company Library, 195 Broadway, New York. 

\cropeR 4-9.—Atiantic City, N. J.; PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 

jmerican Library Association. Annual conference. 

Executive Secretary, Carl H. Milam, 86 East Randolph, 

Chicago, Ill. 

Octoser 5-6.—FARMVILLE, Va. hiti A 1 fi 
League of Virginia Municipalities. nnual convention. 

Secretary, Mortem L. Wallerstein, 408 Travelers Build- 

ing, Richmond, Va. 

OcrosER 4-9.—PHILADELPHIA, Pa. | ‘ 
imerican Society of Civil Engineers. Fall meeting. 

Secretary, George T. Seabury, 33 West 39th Street, New 

York. 

Octorer 7-15.—San Francisco, Carr. , 
All-Western Road Show. Address: P. H. Curtis, 

Manager, 625 Market Street, San Francisco, Calif. 

OctosE: h.—MeEmMpPuHis, TENN. : 

Association of American Cemetery Superintendents. 
Annual convention. Secretary, W. B. Jones, Highwood 

Cemetery, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Ocroser 11-14—Burrato, N. Y. | ‘ 

American Public Health Association. Annual meeting. 
Secretary, Homer N. Calver, 370 Seventh Avenue, New 

York 

Octoser 11-15.—SHREVEPORT, La. eg ; 

Southwest Water Works Association. Annual meeting. 
Secretary, R D. Morgan, Box 586, Mexia, Texas. 

Octoner 15-21.—PittspurGH, Pa, ; 

American Prison Association. Annual convention. 

General Secretary, E. R. Cass, 185 East 15th Street, New 
York. 

Ocroser 18-20.—NewrTon, Kans. 

League of Kansas Municipalities. Annual convention. 

Secretary-Treasurer, John G. Stutz, University of Kan- 
sas, Lawrence, Kans. 

OctopeR 18-21.—NorFoik, VA. 

American Association of Port Authorities. Annual 

nvention. Secretary, Tiley S. McChesney, Room 200, 
Court Building, New Orleans, 

Octoper 18-22.—Atzantic Crry, N. J. 

Playground and Recreation Association of America. 
‘nnual Recreation Congress. Secretary, H. S. Braucher, 
15 Fourth Avenue, New York. 

TOBER 19-20.—Satem, Mass. 

lassachusetts Federation of Planning Boards. 
nference. 

Stat 


: Annual 
Executive Secretary, Edward T. Hartman, 
» House, Boston, Mass. 
TOBER 19-22.—New Orveans, La. 
international Association of Fire Engineers. Annual 
convent . Serene James J. Mulcahey, City Hall, 
UcToBeR 22.—Davenport, Iowa 

[ Association of Commercial Organization Secre- 


Annual meeting. Secretary, B. Eastburn, 
Marshalltown, Towa. 


Oct 


‘OBER 24-27.—PittspurGcH, Pa. 
National Association of Commercial Organization Sec- 
retaries. Annual meeting. Secretary-Treasurer, Walter 
©. Lochner, Chamber of Commerce, Trenton, N 


UCTORE? _ 9 


x 7.—PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 

,_Mernational Association of Dairy and Milk Inspectors. 

sean nvention. Secretary-Treasurer, Ivan C. Weld, 
cnnsy'vania Avenue at 26th Street, Washington, D. C. 

8) 28 —Hovston, Texas 


Amer 


a. " Institute of Park Executives. Annual con- 
i To —— Secretary, Will O. Doolittle, Box 
=“, Okla. 
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On the Calendar of Conventions 


Ocrosper 25-29.—Derroit, MicH. 

National Safety Council. Annual Safety Congress. 
Managing Director, W. H. Cameron, 108 East Ohio 
Street, Chicago, Ill. 

OctoBer 26-30—Wuite SutpnHur Sprincs, W. Va. 

American Institute of Steel Construction. Annual 
convention. Executive Director, Charles F. Abbott, 285 
Madison Avenue, New York. 

NovemsBer 3-5.—Sr. Louris, Mo. 

American Water Works Association, lowa Section (in 
cluding Iowa, Missouri, Nebraska, and South Dakota). 
Annual convention. Secretary, Jack J. Hinman, Jr., Uni- 
versity of Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa. 

NoveMBER 8-10.—Sr. Louris, Mo. 

National Municipal League. Annual convention. 
retary, H. W. Dodds, 261 Broadway, New York. 
NoveMBER 8-12.—Prinenurst, N. C. 

American Association of State Highway Officials. Aw 
nual meeting. Executive Secretary, W. C. Markham, 
638 Munsey Building, Washington, D. C. 
NovemBer 8-12.—WasuincTon, D. C. 

American Society for Municipal Improvements. 
nual convention. Secretary, C. 
Olive Street, St. Louis, Mo. 
NoveMper 8-12.—Wasuincton, D. C. 

Asphalt Association. Annual Asphalt Paving Confer- 
ence. Secretary, J. E,. Pennybacker, 441 Lexington 
Avenue, New York. 

NovEMBER 9.—AsHEVILLE, N. C. 
National Association of Railroad and Utilties Commis- 


Sec- 


Aw 
W. S. Sammelman, 3817 


sioners. Annual convention. Secretary, James B. 
Walker, 270 Madison Avenue, New York. 
NovEeMBER 10-11.—Sr. Louts, Mo. 

American Municipal Association. Annual meeting. 


Executive Secretary, John G. Stutz, Lawrence, Kans, 
NoveMsBer 10-14.—Wasuincton, D. C. 

American Country Life Association. Annual confer- 
ence. Secretary, Henry Israel, Room 1849, Grand Cen- 
tral Terminal Building, New York. 

NoveMBer 15-19.—PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 

National Tax Association. Annual meeting.  Secre- 
tary, Alfred E. Holcomb, 195 Broadway, New York. 
NoveMBER 18-19.—Toronto, Ont. 

Ontario Associated Boards of Trade and Chambers of 
Commerce. Annual meeting. Secretary, T. Marshall, 
Royal Bank Building, Toronto, Ont. 
NoveMBER 18-20.—Fresno, CAtir. 

California Municipal Traffic League. 
Uniform Traffic Regulation. 
Alameda, Calif. 

NoveMBER 22-23.—Sr. Louts, Mo. 

Mississippi Valley Association. Annual meeting. 
rector of Publicity, R. M. Johnson, Chamber of 
merce Building, St. Louis, Mo, 

NoveMser 30-DeceMsperR 2.—Sr. Bonrrace, MAN. 

Union of Manitoba Municipalities. Annual convention. 
Secretary, D. D. McDonald, Dauphin, Man. 


DeceMBER 2-4.—LovuIsvIL_e, Ky. 

American Vocational Association. Annual convention. 
Secretary, Z. M. Smith, State Director of Vocational Edu- 
cation, Indianapolis, Ind. 


Conference on 
Secretary, William J. Locke, 


Di- 
Com- 


DeceMBER 6-9.—New York 

American Society of Mechanical Engineers. Annual 
meeting. Secretary, Calvin W. Rice, 29 West 39th Street, 
New York. 


DeceMBER 8-9.—WasHINGTON, D. C. 

National Rivers and Harbors Congress. 
vention. Secretary, S. A. Thompson, 
Building, Washington, D. C. 


DecemBer 28-31.—Sr. Louis, Mo. 

American Sociological Society. Annual meeting. Sec- 
retary, E. W. Burgess, Faculty Exchange, University of 
Chicago, Chicago, Ill 


Annual con- 
824 Colorado 


DeceMBER 28-81.—Sr. Lours, Mo. 
National Community Center Association. 

ing. Secretary, LeRoy E. Bowman, 

Columbia University, New York. 


January 10-14,—Curcaco, Ix. 

American Road Builders’ Association. Annual conven- 
tion and Road Show. Secretary, Ethel A. Birchland, 87 
West 39th Street, New York. 


Annual meet- 
503 Kent Hall, 
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Installed With Ease 


The Servicised Metal Edge Expansion 
Joint has sufficient rigidity to eliminate 
the use of a backing board in installation. 
The metal strip at the base of the joint 
remains in the pavement permanently, 
preventing flaring of the base but in no 
way interfering with the functioning of 
the joint. It prevents distortion and in- 
sures constant contact between base and 
subgrade, thereby eliminating any possi- 
bility of the slabs uniting. 

The metal strip on the surface edge 
assures perfect alignment during installa- 
tion and is readily removed when the 
joint is in place. It peels off as easily as 
a banana skin. 


This new Metal Edge Joint speeds up 
installation, guarantees accurate results 
and is a permanent, functioning unit in 
the pavement. 
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Perfect Joint— 


No more wavy, irregular and unsightly black bands across 
a white ribbon of naighway—the day of the non-functioning, 
easily disintegrated expansion joint is past. 


A joint that cannot flop out of alignment, that cannot ooze 
out of position and wear away, that resists all pebbles or other 
foreign substances, that has genuine plasticity and resiliency so 
that it actually functions when the slabs contract or expand, 
that is easily and accurately installed—here is the new Servi- 
cised Metal Edge Expansion Joint, the joint of perfect qualities, 


It does not run in hot weather, does not adhere when crated, 
is non-brittle in winter. Heat does not make it expand, stretch 
or distort—the metal edge absolutely prevents a wavy condition. 


Write us today or see our nearest dealer for full infor- 
mation and prices on this new, perfect Expansion Joint 


SERVICISED PRODUCTS CORPORATION 


Manufacturers of Servicised Type B Expansion Joint, Metal Chan 
nel Cap, Red Coat Expansion Joint, Gray Filler, Sewer Pipe Joint, 
Asbestos Cement, Marking Paint, M Expansion Joint, 
Rubber Oil, Center Serip, Rail Filler and Asphalt Filler. 
6051 West 65th Street 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


EXPANSION JOINTS 
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ited today than ever before. 
trend is supplied by the popularity of flow- 


aol aon a 


News and Illustrations 


Items of Interest to City, Town and County Officials, and Others Concerned 
with the Economical Construction and Efficient Operation of Public 


Improvement Undertakings 





An Improved Electric Flow-Meter 


the great advancement which has taken 
engineering practice, realization of the 
ce of making systematic and accurate 
ments of the conditions and quantities in- 
has grown rapidly. At the same time, 


rability of locating the meters at points of 


convenience to the users is more keenly 
An example 


f the electrically operated type, by the 
which an indicator may be located in the 


ew of a boiler fireman as a guide to firing, 


ew of a sewage-plant operator, showing 
various parts of a large activated siudge 


FS SSSSSSSSSsss 


stationary, divided, inductance coils, which have 
only three connections, permanently made at the 
time of installation; there are no make and break 
contacts, such as contacts dipping into mercury 
within the pressure chamber, voltage regulator 
contacts, or similar devices and in the ma- 
nometer or meter body, all electrical windings and 
connections are entirely external to the pressure 
chamber. 

The integrator is a mechanical device operated 
by the electric clock which drives the charts. An 
equal amount of power is available for operat- 
ing the integrator at all rates of flow, making 
possible the use of the most easily read type of 
5-figure counter for the integrator. A pen oper- 
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FIG.1 


DIAGRAM OF THE NEW BROWN ELECTRIC FLOW METER 








without 


hometer 





compens 


in the office of the superintendent of 
n plant showing conditions at some dis- 


rom the central recording point. 


operation is advantageous for flow- 
nce it afforded a means of producing 
ndications and records of conditions ex- 
e a pipe without transmission of me- 
tion. Because of these considerations, 
Instrument Company, Philadelphia, Pa., 
a new electrically operated flow-meter 
a novel but practical utilization of a 
electrical principle, at one stroke aims 
ractically all electrical as well as me- 
theulties previously encountered in flow- 


e characteristics of this new line of 
truments are the following: The read- 
instrument are fundamentally inde- 

e value of the voltage impressed upon 

| system; the instrument reads cor- 
operating on varying line voltages 
use of either voltage regulators or 
the electrical circuits at the ma- 
icator, and recorder consist simply of 


ated by the action of the integrator mechanism 
makes the record at the outer edge of the chart 
each time the integrator mechanism increases the 
counter reading by one unit. Each tenth mark is 
made distinguishable from the intermediate marks 
in order to facilitate counting when it is desirable 
to determine the total flow for the day or during 
any hours of the day without having to watch the 
counter. The entire integrator mechanism with 
its individual recording pen is so simple and com- 
pact that it can be mounted in the standard re- 
corder case along with the recording mechanism, 
thus avoiding the necessity of a separate integrator 
case. 

The principle of operation of the new Brown 
electric flow-meter is shown in Figure 1. Manom- 
eter A operates in response to differential pres- 
sure caused by the flow of fluid through the ori- 
fice B. When the rate of flow increases, the mer- 
cury is depressed in chamber Ar and rises in 
chamber A2, the difference in mercury level in the 
two chambers being a measure of the rate of 
fluid flow through the orifice in accordance with 
well-known principles. When the flow increases 
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“We have had absolute 


satisfaction with these tires’ 





KELLY-SPRINGFIELD TIRES 
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zero to a maximum value, a float which 
on the mercury surface in chamber AI is 
red from the position indicated by the dotted 
, a lower position, as indicated by the solid 
An armature C of transformer iron is sup- 
by the float on a non-magnetic rod D and 
armature is raised and lowered in accordance 
the motion of the float. The armature trav- 
els inside a rust-proof non-magnetic tube which 
has high electrical resistance and great mechanical 
strength. The pressure of the fluid being metered 
s confined within this tube, and the electrical in- 
iuctive winding EE1, which is slipped over the 
de of the tube, has magnetic linkage w.th the 
mature which moves inside. At the same time 
‘il is under atmospheric conditions only and is 
tected by a cover F. > 
outer ends of the divided winding EE! are 
ted directly across the service-mains of an 
ting-current supply line, and connections are 
m these ends directly to the outer end of 
lar divided inductance coil FF1, which op- 
, idicator H, and also to divided inductance 
coil GGrt operating recording instrument L. 
\rmatures are hung on counterbalanced arms 
ind Kin’ the two instruments. The 
nts of connectoin between the two parts of 
ided coils EE1, FF1, and GGr are all con- 
ted by a natural wire P, and when thus con- 
ected coils form the self-adjusting inductance 
ridge which is the outstanding basic feature of 
his flow-meter. 
\“Whes the armature in the manometer is raised 
wered dy a change in fluid flow the relation 
between the voltage across the two parts E and 
FE: of the winding will be changed. This causes 
the currents in the two parts FF1 of the indicator 
|, and also the currents in the two parts GGr 
f the recorder coil, to become unequal. As a 
result, the armatures of the indicator and recorder 
move to new positions corresponding to the posi- 
the armature C, and the meter readings are 
adjusted accordingly by means of the gearing or 
nkage shown, 


s 


Simplified Heavy-Duty Diesel Engines 


' The Anderson Type KD heavy-duty diesel en- 

gine, made by the Anderson Engine and Foundry 

Company, Anderson, Ind., is of two-cycle cold- 
one mechanical injection type. Every up- 
iovement of the pistons draws the crank- 
a of air. The air is then compressed 
therein by the next down-stroke until the inlet 
port is uncovered by the piston, at which time the 
compressed air is transferred from the crank-case 





THE ANDERSON-DIESEL ENGINE FOR MUNICIPAL 
POWEB-PLANTS 
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to the cylinder on the well-known two-cycle prin- 
ciple. This engine is an automatic unit sufficiently 
simple to be operated by the average user, can be 
lubricated economically, operates steadily ’ without 
massive foundations, works well in hot or cold 
climate and burns any fuel whch any eng'ne of 
this type can successfully use. 

To insure long life the parts of the Anderson 
diesel engine run unusually slowly and all engines 
are tested at considerable overload and conserva- 
tively rated for 1,000-foot altitudes. The gover- 
nor and fuel injection is such that a change of 
speed may be obtained at any time desired while 
the engine is in operation. Rotation may be in 
either direction and can be changed at any time 
by a simple adjustment requiring but a few min- 
utes. This up-to-date prime mover is built upon 
proved principles and is in successful operation in 
municipal electric light and power plants and wa- 
ter-works. It is made in horsepowers ranging 
from 50 to 260. 




















THE NEW MONARCH 5-TON TRACT 


A New Five-Ton Tractor 


The new 5-ton Monarch Model G tractor made 
by the Monarch Tractor Corporation, Springfield, 
Ill., has a draw-bar capacity of fully 30 horse- 
power ; its full five tons weight enables this power 
to be effectively employed; and the truck mem- 
bers have the proper oscillation and flexibility to 
provide adequate traction in the widest variety of 
field conditions. The tractor is of compact con- 
struction, has a low center of gravity to permit 
working in narrow quarters and on steep grades, 
is of simple design, easily lubricated, has full pro- 
tection against the entrance of dust and d'rt, is 
streered readily, and has rugged durability. Thess 
are the features mentioned by the manufacturers 
in placing this new model on the market. 

The general dimensions of this Monarch tr*c’o- 
are: length, 10 feet over all: width, 6 feet 2 
inches over all; height, without top, 5 feet 6 
inches; length of ground contact, 5 feet 6 in-hes 
end ground clearance, 1 foot, 3 inches. It has 
three speeds forward and one reverse, the forwa-d 
sreeds being 1.75, 2.34, and 3.75 miles per hcur, 
and the reverse 1.5 miles per hour. Steering is 
accomplished through friction brake drums located 
at the ends of the differential shaft at each side. 
By means of the steering wheel convenient to the 
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MILLIONS — 


$0, FT. OF FLOOR SPACE 


CONTRACTS AWARDED PER. MONTH 





Even in the north, 
construction work 
put under contract 
now continues in 
large volume through- 
out the year. In the 
dead of winter 
awards are two-thirds 
as great as at the 
spring peak. The high 
fallawardsare strong 
evidence that winter 
construction pays, as 
they must largely rep- 
resent work to be 
carried on through 
the cold months. 








— 1923-24-25 = 
States 








No Need to Wait 
Until Spring 


tion is now carried 
on throughout the win- 
ter as successfully as in 
any other season. 


Think what the quick- 
er occupancy of these 
winter-built structures 


opie construc- 


means to their owners! 
If you need a new build- 
ing, don’t wait until 
spring. Start plans now 
for winter construction. 


And use concrete for 
speed and economy. It 
will pay you. 


Write nearest office listed below for booklets on 
“Winter Construction.” There is no obligation 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 
A National Organization to Improve and Extend the Uses of Concrete 


Lincoln, Nebr. 


Atlanta Denver 
Birmingham Des Moines 
Boston Detroit 
Chicago Indianapolis 
Columbus acksonville 
Dallas ansas City 


Salt Lake City 
San Francisco 
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r’s seat, contracting bands 3% inches wide 
n the brake drums, which are 16 inches 
eter. 
track comprises 20 links or shoes, each 12 
vide. On the inner or upper side of the 
low rails are cast integral and the truck 
roll smoothly along the rails. The inner 
the rail is rounded so as to give a smooth 
action to the truck wheels. Near each end 
ner or upper surface of the shoe are cast 
vs of special design forming a driving 
with the staggered teeth of the driving 
As the track is carried forward one 
it a time the teeth in the front sprocket 
vith the lugs on the track shoes. With 
ks thus firmly held, the truck wheels stay 
rails under all conditions. The shoe has 
ground-contact. Detachable grousers 
tted for extreme conditions in mud, snow 


ictor is equipped with a road-makers’ top 
for the attachment of full glass winter 
- curtains as desired. 








THE NEW GRAHAM TWO-TON TRUCK EQUIPPED 
WITH DUMP BODY 


A New Two-Ton Truck for City Work 


st additions to the line of trucks made 
Brothers, Detroit, Mich., are two new 
two-ton capacities. Only two lengths 
made, the shorter, for 9-foot bodies, has 
\f 137 inches, and the longer, which 
has a wheelbase of 162 
chassis are equipped only with 

es with the option of either single or 
Where single tires are used the 32 x 6- 
fitted in front and 34x 7-inch at the 
ial rear-tire equipment disc wheels 
with 34 x 5-inch tires both front and 


ot bodies, 


d-steel frame side rails for the shorter 
nches deep and for the larger 7% 
suse of the lower bending moments 
frame its thickness is 3/16-inch, while 
nger frame is %4-inch. Front springs 
sis are 37 inches long, 2 inches wide 
leaves, while the rear springs are 56 
inches wide and have 11 leaves 
ating rear axles employ a_ spiral 
nal drive with a reduction of 6.2% 
service and hand 
the internal self- 
operating in 
i-steel drums at 
The brakes are 
that the pedal op- 
ur bands while the 
tuates only two. 
unit consists of 
Brothers 4-cylinder 
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engine that is used on all Graham trucks and mo- 
tor coaches, with a heavy-duty truck type trans- 
mission. The heavier frame, springs and other 
chassis parts are made to insure service with two- 
ton loads. . 


New Ahrens-Fox Representative 

The Ahrens-Fox Fire Engine Company, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, has announced the appointment of 
the A. G. Long Company, Inc., Portland, Ore., as 
its authorized sales and service representative for 
the states of Oregon, Washington, and Idaho, and 
the territory of Alaska. 


New Street-Lighting Units for Chicago 


With the addition of seven thousand more or- 
namental Novalux street-lighting units made by 
the General Electric Company, Schenectady, N. Y., 
which will be in operation by December 15 of this 
year, Chicago will have the largest installation of 
modern residential incandescent street lights of 
one type of any city in the country. Three pre- 
vious orders for a total of 15,500 units have al- 
ready been installed, which will make a total of 
22,500 lights, sufficient to illuminate more than 500 
miles of streets. These lighting units consist of 
25c-candle-power Mazda lamps mounted on 12 
foot concrete octagonal poles manufactured by 
the Chicago Concrete Post Company, Lawrence 
Lamon, and Leland Avenues, Ch’cago, III. 


A New Coaster for Playgrounds 


The Dow Roller-Koaster is a new, simple slide 
developed for playgrounds by the Logan Com- 
pany, Inc., 1025-1051 Franklin Street, Louisville, 
Ky. This coaster consists of a frame of solid 
steel angles between which are mounted solid 
brass tube rollers with ball bearings. The slide is 
set at only a 25-degree pitch, while the usual slide 
is set at 45 degrees. This makes the slide safer, 
as the children do not have to climb to as great 
a height to reach the high end of the Koaster. 
At the same time, the children get up to the same 
speed by the time they reach the end of the slide, 
and it is possible for 50 per cent more children 
to use this than other types. 

The ball-bearing rollers eliminate friction and con- 
sequently cause less wear on clothing. The rollers 
have a busy hum as the youngsters coast down 
the slide, making the Koaster even more attract- 
ive. The height to the top of the slide is 6 feet. 
The height to the top of the hand rails is 7 feet 
10 inches. The length is 20 feet and the shipping 
weight only 580 pounds. 


ROLLER-KOASTER IN USE 
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lmm ovable- 


Maximum density and high heam 
strength of hase slah-secured hy vibration 











he he finshed street 


Interlocking Bifuminous 


Pavements 


The recognized ideal in pavement construction—a While forming the Interlocking Corrugations, | 


dense concrete base interlocked with’ an immovable Vibrators, in the same operation, produce the dens 
bituminous surface—is secured in INTERLOCK est concrete base known, eliminating moisturé 
ING BITUMINOUS PAVEMENTS. between base and top. 


1500 pressure impulses a minute—each dow! 
impulse equal to a 700-pound blow—eliminat 
air and excess water from the base slal 


By means of the interlocking corrugations the 
bituminous top and concrete base are securely 

Interlocked. Rolling, creeping and shoving 
of the Bituminous Surface are completely High beam strength and maximum densi!) 
eliminated. result. 


Write for Booklet A-10 


Ctmerican Vibrelithic Corporation 
INSURANCE EXCHANGE BUILDING _DES MOINES, IOWA 
SALES OFFICES (N 23 OTHER CITIES 


AEE SS IT 
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TYPICAL SCENES ON THE GRADING OF THE AKRON SCHOOL STADIUM SITE 


Earth Meving on the New Akron 
High School Stadium Job 


In building the stadium for the new high school 
n, Ohio, it was found that the most suit- 
te involved a 90,000-yard earth moving job. 
rge Worley was awarded the contract and ar- 
move the earth with six Cletracs and 
Hadfield- Penfield Du Pat wheel scrapers 
ard capacity each. This equipment was 
he job and immediately attracted atten- 
of the speed with which it operated. 
the wheel scrapers were attached to 
The fleet regularly handled 1,800 
bic yards every 24 hours. The average 
haul is 1,500 feet. 
ng the tandem hitch the lead scraper is 
_ the second next, and the third last, 
ire dumped in the same way. The fill 
and necessitates dumping the scrapers 
ank, which has been done without dif- 
The Akron stadium is to be one of the 
f the new high school and is located 
dyear Hall. 
etracs are the product of the Cleveland 
Company, Cleveland, Ohio, and the Du 
| scrapers are made by the Hadfield-Pen- 
mpany, Bucyrus, Ohio. 


Asphalt Paving Congress 


Uhe ith Annual Asphalt Paving Congress 
inder the auspices of the Asphalt Association, 


ld November 8-12, 1926, at the May- 


flower Hotel, Washington, D. C. This meeting 
will be held in conjunction with the annual meet- 
ing of the American Society for Municipal Im- 
provements and the second annual meeting of 
the Association of Asphalt Technologists. 


Fitchburg, Mass., Installs New Police 
Signal System 


After having been for five years without a po- 
lice signal system, during which time it was neces- 
sary to send out the patrol wagon to the policemen 
when orders were issued, the Fitchburg, Mass., 
Police Department has recently placed in service a 
new police signaling system made by the Game- 
well Company, Newton Upper Falls, Mass. 

The new system is entirely modern, with all 
cables placed underground. The equipment con- 
sists of one five-circuit, Type B, police desk 
equipped with five patrol panels, one primary 
flashlight panel of two circuits, one secondary 
flashlight panel with three circuits, one chief’s 
panel, two test panels, one charging panel, one five- 
circuit Nonpareil register, one Excelsior time- 
stamp, -one clock, one flashlight transmitter and 
one desk-phone set, eighteen standard police boxes 
with citizens’ trap lock, and twelve 8-inch flash- 
lights with fresnal lenses and metal shades. 

The electrical energy for the operation of this 
system is furnished by 112 cells of F.I.P. battery 
mounted on a 60-inch four-shelf metal battery 
rack. A motor generator set takes care of the 
battery charging requirements. 
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DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
ADOPTS 


BUTLER VACUUM STREET SWEEPER 





DUSTLESS ECONOMICAL SANITARY 


See the Butler in operation in 
New York; Chicago; Cleveland; Detroit; Portland, Maine; 
Duquesne, Pa.; Durham, N. C.; Cleveland Heights, Ohio; 
Asbury Park, New Jersey. 


The Butler gets all the fine dust as well as the heavy debris— 
something no other device will do. It will save its cost in a 
few months’ operation. Sweeps the gutter without separate 
attachment. Does not use water. 


Investigate-Write 


THE BUTLER MANUFACTURING CO. 
MECHANICAL SWEEPING DEVICES 
GENERAL OFFICE: HANNA BLDG. PLANT: 1810 E. 24th ST., CLEVELAND, 0. 
DISTRIBUTORS 











New York City Chicago San Francisco 
Pittsburgh St. Louis, Mo. Los Angeles, Cal. 
Dallas, Tex. Charlotte, N. C. Philadelphia 
Houston, Tex. Atlanta, Ga. Birmingham, A\a. 
Pitt 
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\n Effective Snow Fence 

to Prevent Drifts 
c sentiment demands that our highways 
open for travel every day of the year. 
ple of this country have become so de- 
upon the automobile and the truck as a 
moving merchandise, materials, and sup- 
at they will not tolerate the tying up of 
y snow-filled highways. For this reason 
iy officials in all of the northern states are 
| not only in appliances for opening snow- 
ads, but in equipment that will prevent 
ys from becoming filled with drifting snow. 
y would not be so difficult to handle if it 
lay exactly as it fell. It is drifting snow 
ises the trouble, as deep drifts are not only 
to get through, but expensive to move. 
d Roads snow fence, made by the Good 
Machinery Company, Inc., Kennett Square, 
an effective means of combating drifting. 
combination of white cedar pickets inter- 
with No. 12-gage double-strand wire. 
ire is especially heat treated and extra-heavy 
ga ed, while the pockets are 2 inches wide, 
ies thick, and are spaced 2% inches apart. 
fence has no joints to rust and cannot be 
ken, nor can the pickets be torn out as 
ket is supported at four or five places 

eight to ten wires. 
lhe fence should be erected from 50 to 300 feet 
mt dee of the highway, depending on the 
gra nd slope to the land. The posts to which 
is attached can be of wood or of steel, 
g to which may be the more convenient 
The posts should be set from 10 to 16 
ipart and about 2 feet deep. The end and 
posts should always be braced. The first 
sts should be set near enough together to 
m the top of the end post to the bottom 
ond. When the posts are set up some 
part, a good solid stake driven between 
he height of the second wire will be 
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found of advantage. The wire fence is unrolled 
on the ground alongside the posts. From 100 to 
200 feet can be stretched at a single pull with a 
block and fall. It is easily put up or taken down 
and can be rolled up and stored away in a small 
space. Each roll of itcncing as shipped from the 
factory contains 100 feet of fence and is not over 
3 feet in diameter. 


Sanitary Gymnasium Lockers 

Gymnasium lockers are now being built in sec- 
tions, with twelve lockers to the section, having a 
single door on the outside of each section. The 
doors open at the rear with a single latch control, 
making one lock do for the entire set of lockers. 
The lockers are being built by the Patterson- 
Williams Manufacturing Company, 551-557 West 
San Fernando Street, San Jose, Calii. The sec- 
tions are put together in a rectangular form, with 
the space in the center for the supervisor or moni- 
tor. There is a door at one end of the rectangle 
for the supervisor’s entrance. This has only one 
lock for the whole set, and the supervisor is the 
only one who has the key. 

When a class comes in for gymnasium work, the 
supervisor releases the doors of the different sec- 
tions assigned to that class, each class having its 
own sections. The gymnasium clothes are taken 
from the lockers and put on, and the street clothes 
are hung back in the locker on hooks provided for 
this purpose. When the last individual is through, 
the door is slammed shut and locks itself, and the 
sections are closed during the time the class is 
in the gymnasium room. When the gymnasium 
work is over, the class returns and the same sec- 
tions are opened again, clothes changed, and the 
gymnasium clothes hung back in the locker. The 
door is then shut. 

For after-class work when individuals come in 
for their suits, there is a wicket provided for 
passing out each suit, so that no section need be 
opened to anyone except in the class time. When 














PICTORIAL PROOF THAT IT PAYS TO USE THE GOOD ROADS SNOW FENCE 
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The ability 


to get the most out of equipment is the 


difference 
between a large and small income. 


HETHER you are making box cars or 

digging ditches—that axiom holds true. 
Equipment must have capacity and versatility 
in performance the same as do men in order that 
they make their services valuable. 


For building and maintaining roads, grading, 
scarifying, rooting, rolling, ditching and snow 
removal, the H-P “One Man” Grader speeds 
your work and saves in cost. 

In other contract work, leveling, road patrol, back filling 
and other operations it is equally valuable. For use in parks, 
play grounds, estates and golf courses—its various attach- 
ments provide it with a versatility that makes it a real in- 
vestment to contractors. 


H. P. Rigid Rail Tracks and Cahl Tracks make crawlers of 
your tractor. Du Pat Scrapers speed and simplify earth 
moving. Winchell Rollers in various sizes. 


Our pamplet shows many interesting things 
that are to your advantage. Send for it. 


Hadfield-Penfield Steel Co. 


Bucyrus, Ohio 
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SECTIONS OF THE NEW 
GYMNASIUM LOCKERS 


TWO SANITARY 


members of the class are there, no one 
ve anything from another’s locker without 
nown. Because of the open construction 
ker, as seen from the illustration, it is 
to hide anything which one individual 
w from another. 
n construction allows clothes to dry and 
air in the room in good condition. 
view and no one can get at any 
supervisor or monitor is present. 
space, which is quite an 
many cases. Clothes can be hung on 
nside, keeping them in shape and still per 
circulation of air. 


gis in 


i€ss the 
economy ot 
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exclusive of two streets in 8 hours and they con- 
t.nued this three times a day. 

The grader worked where it would have 
impossible for horses to work even under 
nary conditions. The crawler tracks 
grader sure footing and it worked 
of power. The grader worked 
of speeds offered by the 
miles per hour. 

On the first trip around, the grader cut a lane 
through the snow wide enough to permit cars to 
pass through, thus relieving congestion. On sub- 
sequent trips with the equipment the lanes were 
widened. When the snow began to fall the grader 
was put on the job, and it was kept at it until the 
full width of the roads was clear at the end of 
the storm and until after drifting had stopped. 
During the spring, summer, and fall, the city uses 
this equipment for road construction and mainte- 
nance, reporting that its economical fuel consump- 
tion, long wearing qualities, and speed make it a 
particularly desirable unit for this work. 

The Wehr one-man grader is made by the 
Wehr Company, Milwaukee, Wis. The Trackson 
Full-Crawler equipment is manufactured by the 
Full Crawler Company, 517 Clinton Street, Mil 
waukee, Wis. 

Noonan New District Manager 
for Badger Meter 

The Badger Meter 
Milwaukee, Wis., has 
of Daniel F. Noonan as 
for the states of Pennsylvania, 
ware, Virginia, and West Virginia. Mr. Noonan 
formerly represented the Pittsburgh Meter Com 
pany in this same territory. 

New Paradon Appointment 

The Paradon Engineering Company, 24 South 
Washington Place, Long Island City, N. Y., has 
announced the appointment of Ellis K. Phelps, for 
merly of Wallace & Tiernan Company, as its rep 
resentative in charge of service of 
Paradon chlorinators in the England 
and in the state of New 


been 
ordi- 
gave the 
without 
on the full range 
Fordson—from 2 to 7 


loss 


Manufacturing Compan: 
announced the appointmen‘ 
Assistant Sales Man?ger 
Maryland. Dela 


sales and the 
New 


Jersey. 


states 





overcome the 
experienced in hgh 
from stealing. They also 
the inconvenience caused 
ss of keys for individual 


1 1 = 
1loOcKeTS 


now 


How Moncton, N. B., Dug 
Out of Snow Last Winter 


the winter of. 1925-20, 
heaviest snow storm of 
vhen drifts several feet 
up traffic, the city of 
N. B., cleared all of its 
snow with a Wehr 
equipped with Trackson 
lers This equipment 
hours a day for 12 days 
rest or breakdown. Ac- 
J. B. MacBeath, City 
this grader replaced five 
ree operators were nec- 
the grader’s long work- 
\lth ugh the snow often 
the top of the machine, 








rough. The operators 
plete round of the city 


WEHR GRADER EQUIPPED WITH TRACKSON FULL-CRAWLERS 
CLEARING THE STREETS OF MONCTON, N. B., LAST WINTER 




















THE 


Water Purification Plant, Springfield, Illinois. Burns 
and McDonnell, Kansas City, Engineers; Cope and 
Fisher, Springfield, Contractors. Three per cent of 
Celite was used here in concrete of 1:2:4 mix. 








Not a Substitute for 
Portland Cement 


The admixture Celite does not displace Portland 
cement in a concrete mixture. It is simply an 
additional dry ingredient of the mix which in- 
creases workability to a degree that cannot be 
duplicated, either by the use of excess mixing 
water, of increased quantities of cement or of any 
other type of admixture. 

Only small quantities, proportionally, are re 
quired. Two to six per cent as much as the Port- 
land cement content of a mixture (by weight) is 
ordinarily employed, depending on the mix and 
the character of the aggregates. 

It first functions in the mixing drum, where its 
“lubricating” properties contribute to more thor- 
ough mixing. During chuting or gunning, or in 
long hauls from a central mixing plant, it prevents 
segregation, keeping every particle of Portland 
cement, sand and coarse aggregate in exactly the 
same relationship as when the mass left the mixer. 

In the placing of the concrete, especially when 
intricate forms are cluttered with re-inforcing rods 
and conduits, it saves labor and manipulation 
again through improved workability. Even when 
so harsh an aggregate as slag is used, Celite will 
overcome harshness in the mixture, without the 
use of excess water. 

Thousands of tons of this siliceous powder have 
been employed throughout the country, in concrete 
construction of every type. It carries the endorse 
ment of many prominent engineers and architects. 


CELITE PRODUCTS COMPANY 


New York 1) Broapway Los Anceces 1320 So Hore St 
Cricaco 53 W Jackson Buvo San Francisco 140 Spear St 
OFFICES AND WAREHOUSES [IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
CELITE PRODUCTS LIMITED CELITE PropUCTS CORPORATION 


New Birks Bull OInG 147 Winpsor House WESTMINSTER 
MONTREAL QuEBEC LONDON ENGLAND 
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Special Insulated —-> Dump Body mounted with the 
Heil Hydro Hoist on the Sterling Truck. 


Cut Hauling Costs 
With Heil Dumps 


Whether it’s hauling hot asphalt, ashes, 
rubbish, garbage, sand and gravel, o: 
cinders, you will always find a Heil Stee! 
Dump Body and Hydro Hoist especially 
adapted to do the job. Steel Dump Bodies 
“Made by Heil” are built the way you 
want them. Select the one for your City 
from our Catalog No. 140 and Bulletin 
No. 146. 


Heil Hydro Hoists mount with Hei! 
Bodies on any make or model motor 
truck. The hoist with TWIN cylinders 
and TWICE the power. Ask about the 
standardized Heil Ford Line of Municipal 
Equipment—Bodies, Hoists, Tanks and 
Street Sprinklers—Bulletin 150. 


1242-60 26th Avenue, Milwaukee, Wis. 


One of our Twenty-five Distributors is near you! 


Three of the five Heil-equipped dump trucks recently 


added to the City of Syracuse, N. 
garbage and rubbish 


LA 


Y., fleet and used in 
work. 
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DIFFICULT WORK WITH A GALION GRADER ON A SHARP 
CURVE ON THE WAY TO THE MT. WILSON OBSERVATORY J. 


Maintaining the Toll Road on 
Mount Wilson, Pasadena, 
Calif. 
ll road leading up to the great 
il observatory on Mount 
ar Pasadena, Calif., is of 
untain construction, winding 
ide of the mountain and 
nstant maintenance. Ma- 
m above works down into 
and the gradients from 5 to 
enter as factors in the 
nt of road materials 
yashing and the natural ac- 
vity. 
d maintenance, fully as much 
other activity, “a stitch in 
and the engineer in 
this road believes in con- 
ttention. With sharp curves, 
ledges, and steep gradient, 
engine-drawn maintainers did not prove 
The work is now being handled eco- 
by the use of a Galion-Fordson one-man 
quipped with crawlers. This machine is 
rd ugh and powerful enough to move con- 
f material and smooth it into 
main work, however, is the continuous 
he road, filling ruts and preserving it in 
ndition possible. 


ng to the Galion Iron Works & Manu- 
Company, Galion, Ohio, the expense in- 
maintaining this grader is comparatively 
takes only one man’s time and the 
nd oil used by the Fordson. When the 
iot in use there is no expense for food 
, as when horses are the motive power, 
ilways ready to start-at a moment's no- 
ne man operating the machine does not 
labor heavy. He is comfortably and 
with the controls within easy reach. 
lift-wheels with cut-steel worm gears 
il in the enclosed gear case makes the 
ng the blades comparatively easy. The 
he operator on this machine—in full 
blade work and the road ahead at the 
is of special value on the Mount Wil- 
ere short turns and dangerous condi- 
this especially desirable. 


rie 


s nine” 


masses of 
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Consolidation in the 
Water-W orks Field 

The recent merger of the United 
States Brass Manufacturing Com- 
pany, of Cleveland, Ohio, and the 
Oberndorf Manufacturing Company, 
of Pittsburgh, Pa. to form the 
United-Oberndorf Corporation, Cleve- 
land, Ohio, has led to the enlarging 
of the manufacturing facilities at 
Cleveland. Moving of the Obern- 
dorf Division of the newly formed 
corporation to Cleveland took place in 
September. The corporation's present 
address is 3844-3862 Hamilton Ave- 
nue, Cleveland. 

The officers of the new corporation 
are E. M. Rogert, President (for- 
merly General Manager of the United 
Brass Manufacturing Company); W. 
Oberndorf, Vice-President and 





SMOOTHING OUT THE RUTS ON THE MT. WILSON ROAD 


Treasurer (formerly President of the Oberndorf 
Manufacturing Company); and A. E. Edwards, 
Secretary and Factory Manager. 

This company manufactures a complete line of 
brass plumbing and water-works goods. 


Combination Welder and 
Air-Compressor 

A combination air-compressor and arc welder 
driven by a gas engine and mounted on a single 
base has been placed on the market by Schram, 
Inc., West Chester, Pa. The outfit consists of a 
3uda gasoline engine, a Schramm compressor, 
and a General Electric welding outfit. The com- 
plete equipment may be mounted on a_ standard 
2-ton truck, or can be made portable by adding 
steel- or rubber-tired wheels. 

The Buda engine is a 24-horsepower, 800-r.p.m. 
unit which may be started and operated indepen- 
dently of either the compressor or the welding gen- 
erator. The Schramm compressor is a_ two 
cylinder water-cooled machine with a capacity of 
120 cubic feet per minute, and is equipped with 
an automatic unloading device. The air receiver 
is 60 inches in diameter by 42 inches high. The 
General Electric welding equipment consists of 
a belt-driven WD-12 arc welder with an idler 
pulley for belt tightening. By the use of a Borg 
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A GOOD ROAD 


A good road that doesn’t stay good is usually so 
because of the culvert under it. Monolithic or 
Masonry Culverts will crack due to uneven set- 
tling of fills, vibrations or other causes and these 
cracks gradually become more pronounced caus- 
ing a sinking of the road directly over it. Com- 


pare this condition with the smooth roads that 
have 


Newport Corrugated Culverts 


under them. Installations made more than a 
decade ago show little or no signs of depreciation. 
Proving their superiority—economy—and Re- 
sistance to the elements, Vibrations and tre- 
mendous pressures. 


NEWPORT CULVERTS ARE EASILY 
INSTALLED BY UNSKILLED LABOR 
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BINED PORTABLE ARC WELDER AND AIR- 
RESSOR OPERATED BY GASOLINE ENGINE 


clutch coupling, either of the ma- 

connected to the engine. 
nation outfit will undoubtedly be of 
field work, as the air-compressor 
operate drills, grinders, and chip- 
rs for cutting, peening, calking, and 
scale The compressor can also be 
ring work for welding. With the 
welder, light- and heavy-gage steel 
After the welding is completed, 
clutch is thrown and the weld can 
hipped as desired; thus a complete 

ne with the single machine 
‘ral st base is 8 feet 4 
5 feet 11 inches wide. 


ral steel inches 
high and weighs 


The outfit is 3 
approximately 
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A New Snow-Plow for Medium- 
Weight Tractors 

The Acme snow plow attachment has been de 
signed by the Acme Road Machinery Company, 
Frankfort, N. Y., to meet with the need and de- 
mand for a light, powerful, snow handler to fit 
between the truck plow and the heavy tractor 
equipment. This has been accomplished by com- 
bining a McCormick-Deering tractor with a rigid 

frame to which the snow-moving elements 
are attached. The tractor furnishes the propelling 
power and the frame relieves the tractor 
unit of every possible injurious stress 

The snow plow is made up of a V-plow which 
is carried high in front to clear the way for the 
machine, and side adjustable wings which make it 
possible to clean the highways the full width in a 
light snow. The snow provided to roll 
and carry the snow over to the sides and also to 
cut down the height of the sides to permit piling 
of additional snow and also to reduce drifting. 

A low center of gravity is maintained and the 
weight is so divided between the front and rear 
that maximum traction is balanced against steer 
ing requirements. That is, there is sufficient weight 
on the front wheels to prevent slewing and to en 
able the operator to maintain any desired line of 
operation. 

The machine is equipped with a scarifier at the 
rear, which can be used for breaking-up the ice 
on roads. The ice can later be scraped to the side 
of the road by use of the adjustable wings 

\n independent rear axle mounted on 
roller bearings and geared to the power 
a ratio of three to one, permits a combi 
large diameter wheels, greater power and a stand 
ard locking device by means of which both drive 
vheels may be locked to the rear axle for a com 
bined pull when desired 


steel 


steel 


wings are 


Hyatt 
unit in 


nation of 
, 





vs 


¥ 
; 





THE NEW ACME SNOW-PLOW, SHOWING VARIOUS SETTINGS OF THE WINGS 
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Patch concrete roads 
quickly 
cure with SOLVAY, 

















RAFFIC.  conditicns 


frequently require . 
[he use of SOiVay Fiake Calcium Chlor 


as an admixture will insure rapid and sat 
factory curing of the concrete. Heavy traffi 
can pass over a Solvay-treated patch in 


rapid curing of many 
small sections ol 
concrete to repait! 
quicklythepavc- 
ment  surfaccs 

and avoid Use Solvay Flake Calcium Chloride in your n 
long de- repair job—see how easy it is to make perfect 
tours. patches quickly and without any special apparat 


few hours 


Complete specifications for all concrete curing, both 
surface and integral methods, are in the new Solvay 
booklet— it's free on request—send the coupon NO\ 


THE SOLVAY PROCESS COMPANY 
WING & EVANS, Inc., Sales Dept. 40 Rector Street, New York 


Please send me booklet No. 1051 and quote pr 
and nearest shipping point—no obligation of 
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SEVERAL ADAPTATIONS OF THE LINE UNIVERSAL FIXTURE 


A New Street-Lighting Fixture 
versal fixture has been developed by the 
terial Company, South Milwaukee, Wis., 
lighting service. This fixture will ac- 
ite not only equipment made by this com- 
that of other manufacturers also. The 
canopy which is either painted or gal- 
s tapped so that the fixture may be 
directly onto a gooseneck or used with 
nsion fitting. When used on a bracket, a 
is screwed onto the fixture. The body 
piece of brown glazed porcelain afford- 
isnt insulation. The leads may be tied 
the holes in the porcelain ears or the 
in be inner-wired through the canopy. 
illustration shows the fixture equipped 
ne-piece 18-gage aluminum reflector which 
ly into the porcelain head. Besides this, 
ersal fixture will take a regular bowl re- 
shown in Figure 1, a radial wave re- 
s shown in Figure 2, or a radial bowl 
is shown in Figure 3. The aluminum 
equipped with a refractor holder to 
8-inch Holophane open-bowl refractor, as 
|. A bronze latch holds the refractor 
is hinged, allowing the refractcr to 
leaned. 


Figue 4 shows this fixture equipped with a 
spherical globe. The globe holder is leak-pr-oi, 
which allows the fixture to be inveited above the 
bracket. This fixture 1s cxiensively used with red 
globes, to indicate fire alarms. There are 96 dif- 
ferent combinations of this Universal fixture. 


P 
Fairbanks-Morse Building 
Larger Diesel Engines 

The recent announcement by Fairbanks, Morse 
& Co., Chicago, Ill., of a line of diesel engines 
in ratings of 480, 600 and 720 horsepower, has cre 
ated considerable interest among the users of 
diesel engines. Some twelve of the 720-horsepower 
units have already gone into service. The larger 
diesels are of the two-cycle, single-acting, port- 
scavenging, airless-injection type. With these 
fundamental principles a number of interesting fea- 
tures have been incorporated, such as two-stage 
combustion, pressure lubricating system through- 
out, reversible and centralized control, and a built- 
in scavenging pump. 

The two-stage combustion principle involves 
spraying the fuel into a combustion chamber lo- 
cated at the top of the cylinder. The timing of 
the injection is such that the flow of air from the 











QNE OF THE NEW LARGER FAIRBANKS-MORSE DIESEL ENGINES 
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No. 69 Maintenance 


Capacity 60, 110 and 
165 gallons. 


A Consulting Engineer on 


: Paved Track in City Streets— 
time tested — A non-technical discussion by a 


track specialist of the relative 

/ merits of various designs of 
performance proved! modern paved track construction 
That’s the reason why, on every high- 7 Sapna © Stes 
way you travel, you see the Littleford 
Maintenance Heater No. 69. For road THE INTERNATIONAL STEEL TIE 
repair work where quick heating, COMPANY 
durability, and convenience are im- 16702 Waterloo Road Cleveland, Ohio 
portant factors of efficient work, this 
type heater meets requirements ex- 
actly. 60-, 110-, 165-gallon capacity. 
Furnished regularly with steel wheels 
and roller-bearing spring-cushioned 
axles. Rubber-tired wheels optional. 


LITTLEFORD BROS. wa nee a 


500 East Pearl Street 
CINCINNATI OHIO ROCK ASPHALT 
The Barrel Hoist is . ; FROM 


easily attached. Saves 


backbreaking labor \ 

of hoisting barreled KENTUCKY 
materials. Write for 

prices. 








ECONOMICAL 
DURABLE 
PRACTICAL 


Write Us Today 


OHIO VALLEY 
ROCK ASPHALT CO. 
517-18 Starks Bldg., Louisville, Ky. 
& a 
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up through the neck of the combustion 
space meets the injected fuel, causing a 
rable turbulence and an intimate mixture 

el and air. The velocity of the fuel from 

tion nozzle at the top of the combustion 

and the velocity of the air entering into 
mbustion chamber are practically the same, 

the fuel is not blown back against the sur- 

fa the combustion chamber before combustion 
hegit [his intimate mingling of air and fuel 
place just at the instant of the maximum 
ssion of 500 pounds. and as the temperature 
ompression is approximately 1000 degrees 

nheit, the fuel charge ignites and slow com- 

1s begins. Because there is not sufficient 
vgen in this combustion chamber for complete 
n, the fuel charge burns to carbon mon- 


\s the piston recedes on the downward stroke 
attendant rush of gases through the neck 
cylinder space, a further turbulence is cre- 

ind a thorough mixing of the excess air with 

CQ, gas and remaining oil vapor is brought 

it, and the final combustion of the charge to 

dioxide gas is completed. 

te control of the engine is centered in 

t and accessible unit located at the center 
engine and housing the injection pumps 
sarting mechanism. A governor unit is 

nted alongside the injection and air starting 

thus centralizing the complete control sys- 
he larger hand wheel is used in starting 
When this hand wheel is thrown to 
position, compressed air at about 250 
pounds pressure is admitted to the cylinders in 
proper order, so that the engine begins to turn 
er. The hand wheel is then thrown to the run 
sition and firing commences. 
ntrol is taken care of by a smaller hand 
‘ated on the governor, which changes the 


the governor spring. An _ indicating 
t hand wheel 


ust above the rim of this 

ther the change in speed is slower or 
[his speed control is used when parallel- 
ng two or more diesel-electric generating sets, or 


be used for drives requiring speed varia- 


he outstanding features of the new de- 
the way the pressure lubricating system 
rangement for piston cooling have been 
A rotary oil pump drains the oil 
storage tank and forces it through 
rainer and then through 
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A Crosswalk Snow-Plow and Backfiller 


In cities and towns after the highways have 
been cleared for wheeled traffic and the snow 
rolled back into piles along the curb, there still 
remains the task of opening footpaths at street 
intersections. The Good Roads crosswalk snow- 
plow No. 23, made by the Good Roads Machinery 
Company, Kennett Square, Pa., has been designed 
especially to meet this need. In districts where 
the policy is to remove snow entirely from the 
streets, this plow is of great value as a_ hack- 
filler with which to roll the snow into sewer in- 
lets. Its effectiveness as a backfiller also gives it 
all-year-round usefulness, as it works equally well 
on dirt in excavation jobs. 

This plow is used with a McCormick- 
Deering 10-20 tractor made by the International 
Harvester Company, 606 South Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago, Ill. The blade and moldboard of the 
plow are set rigidly in position at right angles to 
the axis of the tractor. The moldboard clearance 
is varied by lengthening or shortening the lift 
struts. Driven directly at the heaped-up snow, 
the plow rolls back the mass, making a clear path 
for pedestrians. 


new 


The lift is operated by power, with the controls 
conveniently located at the driver’s hand. Com- 
pactness of design gives the driver an unobstructed 
view of the ground ahead and on all sides. 

Another feature of the lift device is the safety 
arrangement which makes it impossible to damage 
the mechanism by lifting it too far. Should the 
operator forget to let go the clutch lever, the blade 
will rise to its maximum height and start down 
again. This will repeat until the operator re- 
leases the clutch lever. As soon as the clutch 
lever is released, the moldboard is locked at that 
height, and it will remain at that height, regard- 
less of load, until the operator again touches the 
lever. The blade may be raised or lowered with 
equal ease while pushing a full load. 

A double spring release device is used to insure 
proper action when working in dirt or piled and 
frozen snow. This automatic blade release is so 
designed as to function properly even in case of 
spring breakage. The moldboard, which has a 
renewable edge of high-carbon steel, is attached 
to a framework of 3 x 3 x %-inch structural 
angles which attaches directly to the rear axle of 
the tractor. 





the header in the 

se of the engine. The 
ters the header under pres- 
distributed by branch 
main bearings. Circu- 
ves in the main bear- 
ster with holes in the 
permitting the major 
oil to pass through 

ft to the crankpin 
ng. In the same manner cir- 
vation grooves in the crankpin 
ing gister with holes in the 
rankpin, allowing the oil to flow 
ly from pin to groove. 
grooves in turn connect with 
€s in the upper half of the 
<pin bearing and hollow con- 
ng rox Che piston pin is oiled 














ugh the piston pin bearing. 





THE GOOD ROADS CROSSWALK SNOW-PLOW AND BACKFILLER 
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For breaking up ice on car tracks 


to be 


Motor Truck Street Flushers Horse 
Motor Truck Street Sprinklers Horse 
Bituminous Distributor Fo 
Garbage and Refuse Trailers 4 
Heavy Duty Trailers Refu 


ras¢ 


Office: 508 East 19th St. 





yn Trailer Sweepers 
r( ompressor Outfits 


HVASS ICE BREAKERS 


For breaking up ice between ruts in streets and roads, reducing 
hazards of winter transportation. 


permitting street railways to operate 


with fewer delays. 
Teeth so arranged to prevent damage to pavement from which ice is 


broken. 


A Product of 


CHAS. HVASS & COMPANY, INC. 


Manufacturers of 


Drawn Sprinklers 
Drawn Sweepers 


Heating Kettles 

Push Brooms 

Can Carriers and Cans 
Trailer Flushers 


Wagons Asphalt Plants 


WRITE FOR DESCRIPTIVE CATALOG 


New York, N. Y. 





WIRE 
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MERICAN STEEL & WIRE COMPANY’S 

Wire Fabric is furnished in sheets 

or rolls for reinforcing roads, posts, pipe, 

culvert, driveways, sidewalks, cellars, 
floors, porches, etc. 

Wire Fabric provides Steel in its strongest form; 
gives positive mechanical bond and exact spacing 
of members. 

We invite your inquiry for detailed information. 


AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE 
Sales Offices: COMPANY 


CHICAGO NEW YORK BOSTON CLEVELAND WORCESTER OETROIT 
PHILADELPHIA PITTSBURGH BUFFALO CINCINNATI KANSAS CITY 
BIRMINGHAM WILKES-BARRE ST. LOUIS ST. PAUL OKLAHOMA CITY 
BALTIMORE MEMPHIS DALLAS ATLANTA DENVER SALT LAKECITY 
ExPort REPRESENTATIVE: U.S. STEEL PRODUCTS CO. NEW YORK 
Pacirrc COAST REPRESENTATIVE: U.S. STEEL ProoucTs Co 
SAN FRANCISCO LOS ANGELES PORTLAND SEATTLE 





3i-Lateral Fire Hose construction 
keeps the rubber from cracking or 
leaking. If you want the best fire 
hose at the lowest cost per year of 
service, send for our catalogue. 


BI-LATERAL FIRE HOSE C0. 


230 West Randolph St. Chicago, Ill. 








HONHORST TAR HEATERS 


“Built for service” 


ALL STYLES 
Portable and Stationary 
25 to 200 gallons 


See our page in Street Construction Section 
Municipal Index for the Kettle you need 


Write for Catalog. 
THE JOS. HONHORST CO. 


1016 W. 6th St. Cincinnati, 0. 
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